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EXTRACT 


FROM 

THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 

OF THE 

REV. JOHN BAMPTON, 

CANON OF SALISBURY. 


- 44 I give and bequeath my Lands and Estates to 

44 the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University 
“ of Oxford for ever, to have and to hold all and sin- 
44 gular the said Lands or Estates upon trust, and to the 
44 intents and purposes hereinafter mentioned; that is to 
44 say, I will and appoint that the Vice-Chancellor of the 
<4 University of Oxford for the time being shall take and 
44 receive all the rents, issues, and profits thereof, and 
44 (after all taxes, reparations, and necessary deductions 
w made) that he pay all the remainder to the endowment 
44 of eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, to be established for 
44 ever in the said University, and to be performed in the 
44 manner following: 

44 I direct and appoint, that, upon the first Tuesday in 
44 Easter Term, a Lecturer be yearly chosen by the Heads 
“ of Colleges only, and by no others, in the room adjoin- 
44 ing to the Printing-House, between the hours of ten in 
44 the morning and two in the afternoon, to preach eight 
44 Divinity Lecture Sermons, the year following, at St. 
44 Mary’s in Oxford, between the commencement of the 
44 last month in Lent Term, and the end of the third week 
44 in Act Term. 
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vi EXTRACT FROM HAMPTON'S WILL. 


44 Also I direct and appoint, that the eight Divinity 
44 Lecture Sermons shall be preached upon either of the 
44 following Subjects—to confirm and establish the Christian 
44 Faith, and to confute all heretics and schismatics—upon 
44 the divine authority of the holy Scriptures—upon the 
44 authority of the writings of the primitive Fathers, as to 
44 the faith and practice of the primitive Church—upon the 
44 Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ—upon the 
44 Divinity of the Holy Ghost—upon the Articles of the 
44 Christian Faith, as comprehended in the Apostles' and 
44 Nicene Creeds. 

44 Also I direct, that thirty copies of the eight Divinity 
44 Lecture Sermons shall be always printed, within two 
44 months after they are preached, and one copy shall be 
44 given to the Chancellor of the University, and one copy 
“ to the Head of every College, and one copy to the Mayor 
44 of the city of Oxford, and one copy to be put into the 
44 Bodleian Library; and the expense of printing them shall 
44 be paid out of the revenue of the Land or Estates given 
44 for establishing the Divinity Lecture Sermons; and the 
44 Preacher shall not be paid, nor be entitled to the revenue, 
44 before they are printed. 

44 Also I direct and appoint, that no person shall be 
44 qualified to preach the Divinity Lecture Sermons, unless 
44 he hath taken the degree of Master of Arts at least, in 
44 one of the two Universities of Oxford or Cambridge; 
44 and that the same person shall never preach the Divinity 
44 Lecture Sermons twice.*' 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE following Discourses probably contain nothing new— 
The simple doctrine of the Church of England is all they 
profess—if they have any recommendation, it is that they 
are the result of independent investigation, and have been 
influenced by no party predilections. Some of the ques¬ 
tions of which they treat are now argumentatively ex¬ 
hausted— and if the most stringent proofs could have 
finished the controversy on justification, and the true 
rule of faith, the works of Bp. M‘Ilvaine and Mr. Faber 
on the first, and Mr. Groode on the latter, leave nothing to 
desire. On the theory of the Church of Christ, all should 
consult the work of Mr. Maurice, the most philosophical 
writer of the day—and on this subject there are noble 
things in Mr. Sewell’s writings—as well as in those of the 
Tractarian divines. It only remains to say, that the 
necessity of a positive statement, before any refutations 
of error could be attempted, has rendered the introduc¬ 
tory remarks indispensable. The Lectures themselves 
were preached as they now appear. 
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I. TT is impossible for any candid observer to 

J- deny, that there is much in the actual con¬ 
dition of the Church of England to inspire the 
gravest apprehensions for the future. The form 
into which her practical teaching may consolidate 
itself, when these agitations shall have passed away, 
and the relations to the commonwealth in which 
they may leave her, are alike uncertain. 

Without doubt it is an error to suppose that the 
contest of opinions is over. There may now and 
then be a lull, but nothing can recall the elements 
of dissension which have been thrown into the midst 
of us, and whieh, for good or evil, are stirring men’s 
souk to the bottom. • They must run their course— 
they must prevail, or be tempered, or be altogether 
subdued. The first would be ruinous, and the last 
is impossible. You cannot destroy living truths; and 
some such there are here, in the midst of dangerous 
errors. And though the wisdom of our rulers, with 
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the blessing of God upon them, may prevent that 
disruption which has become any thing but ima¬ 
ginary, no man can safely indulge too sanguine a 
hope. Meanwhile it is necessary to look the danger 
in the face, and provide, if it be possible, the 
remedies best calculated to avert it. The task 
requires both moderation and firmness — not that 
moderation, however, which halts between two 
opinions, or hesitates to throw its whole weight on 
that side of the question which holds fast the 
distinctive principles of the reformed Church of 
England — nor that firmness which despises con¬ 
ciliation, broadens existing differences, and refuses 
to recognise great truths, because they are urged by 
adversaries. 

One thing is certain—no candid mind ought to 
doubt the purity of purpose, and the personal holi¬ 
ness, which are to be found on both sides in this 
great controversy; but it is equally certain, that, 
whether it be granted or not, it is irrelevant to the 
argument. No one questions the profound faith of 
Pascal, or the seraphic piety of Fenelon—but are 
we therefore to choose Pascal as the interpreter of 
the gospel, or Fenelon as the exemplar of the Chris¬ 
tian life ? 

Reverencing, however, the piety of the leaders of 
this movement, as much as I admire their abilities, 
I do not agree with those who account it irrecon¬ 
cilable with honesty of principle, that they should 
by choice remain within the pale of the Church, 
from whose doctrinal type they have so widely 
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departed. Their avowed purpose, indeed, is one 
which men will admire or not, as they love or reject 
the Protestantism of our Church—but at all events, 
it is a grand one, the grandest of modem times— 
it is to restore the national Church to that Catholic 
Christianity and apostolic system, from which, in their 
opinion, it has fatally swerved — though it still 
retains elementary principles, by the expansion of 
which its Catholicity may be recovered. Clinging, 
therefore, as they do, with a profound affection, to 
this side of the Church’s teaching — a side, the 
existence of which is unquestionable—till they are 
unconscious of any other; abhorring schism, and aim¬ 
ing at no less than the regeneration of the Church of 
England, and, through her, the spiritual reunion of 
the East and West,—no man has a right to trespass 
on their exercise of individual choice and feeling, 
when so much is at stake, and objects in their view 
so precious would be perilled by a change of position. 
If the Church herself, with a noble moderation, per¬ 
mits it, surely they are free to remain within her. 

But, since it is unquestionable that this religious 
revolution is the object of their teaching and inde¬ 
fatigable exertions, it appears to me to be a great 
error to consider their theological opinions as other 
than a whole. We not only deceive ourselves and 
others, by regarding them in detached portions, but 
we do injustice to the able and learned men who 
have propounded them. No adequate conception 
can be formed of the masterly intellect which has 
consolidated them into one gigantic Church-system, 
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if they be examined from the standing-point of the 
Church of England, instead of from that so-called 
Catholicism from which they themselves regard them. 
In the one case there are, on all sides, discrepancies 
and anomalies impossible to reconcile by any inge¬ 
nuity with our existing system — in the other all is 
consistent, the work of a most luminous intellect, and 
every part coheres with every other, in a dependence 
alike of logical deduction and moral analogy. 

The professed character of this teaching is not 
the Christianity of the first and second centuries, 
as we find it recorded; but that of the fourth 
century, a period of demonstrable degeneracy, and 
hitherto accounted the precursor of the papal idola¬ 
tries, but which is now assumed as the true epoch 
for the development of the apostolic system. But 
even the theology of that period, corrupt as it is, is 
not contemplated on its own principles—in some 
points, such as the popular use of scripture, and 
the necessity of sacerdotal absolution, it is regarded 
with the eyes of Rome ; and, not only are the 
preferences of the system in that direction, if 
opportunity should offer for their unobstructed 
exhibition, but its logical development is Tridentine 
Romanism. 

When a system, therefore, is offered to us so 
scientifically constructed, the only mode to grapple 
with it is to attack its first principles; for, while 
we avowedly or tacitly admit any of them, it is 
useless to complain of consequential abuses; and a 
real self-contradiction to reprobate errors, to which. 
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though not yet established among us, the sagacious 
heads which framed, and the eager hearts that 
have embraced it, undeniably point as the necessary 
result. If we surrender the sole authority of scrip* 
ture as the canon of truth, and justification by faith 
only as the true exponent of the mode of salvation, 
all that makes the Church of England what she 
is, is lost; it may be a matter of time, or a matter 
of convenience—of personal feeling, or a greater or 
less power of logical deduction,—but the argument¬ 
ative defence of her reformed doctrine is rendered 
impossible—you are brought at once to the system 
of the fourth century, and, by inevitable progression, 
to the Christianity of Trent. 

But, even if we surrender these pointB, wholly or 
in part, is there real danger of any considerable 
portion of the Church openly seceding to Rome ?— 
Certainly not, at present; for if Rome be transferred 
intd the midst of us, why should we trouble our¬ 
selves to go to Rome ?—but, in fact, our national 
and ecclesiastical predilections are not sufficiently 
overcome — a real repugnance and conscientious 
opposition to Romanist abuses, the sound-headed- 
ness and sound-heartedness of the English people, 
and the practical position and interests of ministers 
of the Church of England, all make such an appre¬ 
hension, at the present moment, imaginary. It is a 
chimera, and nothing less. 

The true danger to the Church lies in the gradual 
introduction of new elements into her teaching, 
which shall obliterate her distinctive and Protestant 
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character — and the instant adoption of extreme 
doctrines of ecclesiastical power and privilege, in¬ 
defensible on the principles of a scriptural Church, 
which must endanger her as a national establishment. 
A Laud, at this moment, would ruin us — and, in 
principle, we have many Lauds among us. 

And if the period should ever come that her 
ministry, as a body, should substitute the Church 
for Christ, tradition for scripture, and justification by 
inherent holiness for justification by faith only,—it 
would be a blow, from which, in these tempestuous 
times, she could not recover. The fact is, that 
there are certain modes of thought which are tho¬ 
roughly incorporated with the mind of the English 
people—the unscriptural superstition of a religion 
of rites and ceremonies, whether you call it Roman¬ 
ism or ancient Christianity—the entire sufficiency of 
the Bible to teach all necessary truth—the com¬ 
petency of the laity to understand, for themselves, 
the scriptures which God has given to all,—these 
and other kindred principles are irremovable: we 
might as well attempt to roll back the ocean, as 
to oppose them. 

So long as the Church of England, therefore, 
shall combine her other characteristic truths with 
these as the basis of them, she will, with a zealous 
ministry, overcome opposition, and baffle or con¬ 
ciliate dissent; but if she throws these master truths 
into the hands of nonconformists, they will infallibly 
prevail. The Church, in that case, would fall, to 
make way for the temporary triumph of Romanism, 
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with which, on the dissolution of the establishment, 
the new system would inevitably combine. 

I do not mean, of course, that the abjuration of 
Protestantism, and the adoption, in its stead, of a 
Roman Catholic character, will not succeed, at pre¬ 
sent, in consolidating a powerful party-—it will and 
must do so, both among the ministers of the Church, 
with all whose natural prejudices in favour of their 
own order it perfectly coalesces, the acute intellects 
which its dialectics exercise, and the many refined 
and meditative minds of this age of literature whose 
taste and imagination it dazzles. But these are not 
the nation. With the strong practical intelligence 
of the middle classes, the inveterate gospel instinct 
of the lower, and with the independent minds of all 
orders, it is impossible that it should make its way.. 

And in this respect, in delaying the period when 
the system in question shall have a fair field open 
to it, I cannot but express the opinion that the 
control of the state has been the safety of the 
Church; and, though I am aware that the avowal 
may be an unpopular one with many whom I greatly 
respect, I think it is so still. Twice during the last 
thirty or forty years, any such convocation as should 
truly have represented the sentiments of the Church, 
would have rent it asunder—first, the evangelical 
clergy would have suffered a signal condemnation, 
and a year ago the Tractarian divines would. have 
been visited with a similar fate. Nor, constituted 
as it is, could those sacrifices ever have been made, 
to which, however grievous, the Church owes her 
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escape from those civil tempests, the unquiet swell 
of which we are still experiencing. 

It may be difficult to say how soon we shall be 
ripe for a fuller liberty of action; but, at present, 
it would be a liberty, too probably, to be used for 
self-destruction—and never let it be forgotten, that, 
though it is easy to talk of a Church in bondage, 
and to excite vague wishes for change by rhetorical 
exaggeration, yet, that, if we are minded to look to 
practical duties, an almost boundless field of safe 
spiritual exertion is open to us. 

At all events, may God reconcile us one to an¬ 
other, and heal our crying dissensions, before this 
wholesome check is removed ! No man can foresee 
the consequences of such an irrevocable step, either 
to the nation or to the Church. 

Our spiritual independence of the state, indeed, 
is an indefeasible right of the Church, if she chooses 
to insist upon it. I mean in no way to contravene 
that essential principle, but otherwise; but, in spite 
of some painful anomalies in her position, an enlarged 
view of her real interests commands her to abstain. 

II. But, while I am profoundly impressed with 
the extent of the dangers to which we are exposed 
by this theology, I am equally assured, the more I 
reflect upon it, that there is only one effectual way 
to resist it, if we wish to fight the battle on the 
principles of the Church of England; and I believe 
that there is a decided majority in the Church, both 
laic and clerical, who are resolved to abide by them, 
as they are, neither more nor less,—though it be an 
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unobtrusive body, and sometimes apparently lost in 
the contest of extremes. But then, if the ground 
which we select for our defence be the doctrines of 
the Church of England, as defined in her autho¬ 
ritative formularies, we must be prepared for all the 
consequences of such a position. We have no right 
to quote her, on certain points which we account 
fundamental, and then refuse to admit her voice on 
other subjects upon which she has spoken with the 
same distinctness and authority. 

My own conviction upon the vital points of jus¬ 
tification and the canon of faith, after the most 
attentive, and, as far as may be, dispassionate inves¬ 
tigation, is this : that the evidence of her teaching, 
as generally received, is not only sufficient to cover 
those principles of the Reformation which are known 
by the name of evangelical, but is perfectly irresist¬ 
ible to every candid mind—inexpugnable on any 
received principles of evidence and of argumenta¬ 
tion. 

They stand out in front of all her system, as they < 
do in the gospel itself—marked, like the grandest 
works of nature, by a divine and commanding sim¬ 
plicity. They are the regulating principles to which 
every thing else must be subordinated—by them , what 
is obscure must be cleared up, apparent anomalies 
reconciled, and our reverence for antiquity controlled. 
But then, if the Articles upon these points are to 
be successfully claimed as authority, we must be 
perfectly willing to receive the Prayer-Book, thus 
limited by them, as the Church’s practical teaching. 
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We must be prepared, ourselves to practise, and to 
inculcate upon our flocks, the duties of the Christian 
life, and our gradual growth in holiness under the 
ordained means of grace, as she has unfolded them 
to us in those divine formularies. 

We must not only receive the eucharist, as a 
true participation of Christ, and the main susten- 
tation of the spiritual life, but baptism, as, in a real 
sense , regeneration, even to infants. We must not 
allow ourselves, by that astuteness of reasoning 
which we refuse to admit in our opponents, to 
pervert her doctrine from its simple meaning, nor 
shrink from the decisive words in which she ex¬ 
presses it; we have no tenable ground, if we aban¬ 
don here the doctrine of the Church universal. 

Whilst we do not condemn other Churches differ¬ 
ently constituted from our own—whilst we do not 
confound circumstantials with essentials, and whilst 
we act and speak with the most cautious charity 
even in regard to those who have deliberately sepa¬ 
rated from her communion, we must accept and 
value the episcopal constitution of our own Church, 
as an ordinance of the apostles, and a treasure 
divinely secured to us —and reverence that gift of 
the Holy Ghost, which follows the laying on of 
hands in them who rightly receive it. 

We must admit the desirableness of a godly dis¬ 
cipline ; and, though we are not bound down to the 
specific forms, or all the specific opinions, of the 
primitive ages on this important subject, yet we 
cannot refuse our assent to those general principles 
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upon which they acted, and which are clearly asserted 
by the Church of England. 

We must likewise accept the ministerial abso¬ 
lution, in its important uses in comforting the 
broken-hearted, and assuring the dyrng yet fearful 
saint, as a real and valuable power conferred by 
Christ himself. 

Finally — it is a vain effort, which will always 
recoil on those who make it, to shake off our rela¬ 
tion to the past — to break the continuity of the 
Church Catholic, and to stand forth in mere indi¬ 
vidualities, without organic connection, or a visible 
polity. 

The witness of the primitive ages to the inter¬ 
pretation of scripture, we must accept with the 
thankfulness due to it; and we must look with a 
kindly and respectful eye on that long line of illus¬ 
trious saints who succeed them—rather regarding the 
Catholic faith which unites us, than the speculative 
opinions, or practical errors, which divide us; and 
giving more weight to things than to temporary modes 
of expressing them. 

We must be tolerant of variety of judgment, and 
not confound private opinion with gospel-truth — 
nor look with contempt even on that extreme vene¬ 
ration for antiquity, which is the characteristic of 
many noble minds, the loss of which the Church 
would profoundly deplore. 

We must not be too ready to charge with for¬ 
malism or hypocrisy that scheme of holy living, 
which, though uncongenial to our own habits, and 
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not imperative upon any Christian, has yet been 
reverentially esteemed and acted upon by saintly 
men in all ages. 

We must not too hastily conclude, that such 
practices of the Church as have fallen, we know not 
how, into desuetude, are therefore not grounded on 
permanent principles, or other than portions of a 
system whose full power cannot be tested, save by a 
consistent observance of the whole. 

If we are not prepared for this, we are not in a 
condition to defend the great doctrines of the gos¬ 
pel, on the principles of the Church of England—we 
must inevitably fail in the attempt. They who 
swerve from the Church in one direction, though it 
be in points merely circumstantial, cannot prove to 
the world that their opponents have no right to 
swerve in another. 

Finally.— It is our interest as well as duty to 
keep the formularies of the Church as they are— 
not to narrow into partial theories their scriptural 
breadth—not to limit that true Catholicity whereby 
she unites with truth, wherever it is to be found; 
and by virtue of which she has nursed under the 
shadow of the same faith, Latimer and Ridley, Hall 
and Laud, Taylor and Andrewes, Ken and Tillotson 
—by which she holds communion with the heroical 
spirit of Luther, and the gentle pietism of Fenelon 
—and passes a reluctant condemnation on the Bax¬ 
ters and the Henrys. Certain it is, that any con¬ 
siderable change in her actual formularies will seri¬ 
ously endanger her—any abandonment of her rever- 
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ence for antiquity, on one hand, or of the simple 
gospel-truth of the Reformation on the other, will 
divide her for ever. Our first wish should be—that 
both elements may be safely attempered in their 
natural harmony; and the next—that no civil con¬ 
vulsion or doctrinal schism may arise, which shall 
bring the two elements, unmixed, and in irrecon¬ 
cilable repugnancy, into a fatal collision. At the^ 
same time I must avow my full conviction, that, on 
whichever side, in such a separation,, shall remain 
the sole authority of scripture and justification by 
faith only, there will be found, not only the popular 
influence, and the indefatigable energy, but the I 
truth of the gospel, the salvation of souls, thej 
presence of the Saviour, and the blessing of God. 
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a contradiction to God’s natural laws in the sacraments—decided de¬ 
claration of the Church of England against a corporeal presence. 

VI. The true mysteries which are inseparable from the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS TO LECT. IV. 

1. Justification by faith fundamental to the Gospel. Consi¬ 
dered, i. In the Pharisee and Publican. 2. In St. Paul, and 
illustrated by the examples of Abraham and David. 3. By the 
necessary relation between the Creator and his creatures—a 
proper merit impossible. 

II. 1. All parties agreed in the meritorious cause of justifica¬ 
tion—the Reformed Churches and Rome at variance on the 
Causa formalis. 

2. The doctrine of Rome and its results on the Priesthood of 
Christ—and the spiritual condition of man. 

3., The positive doctrine of the Reformation—and how faith 
justifies—and how not. 

LECTURE IV. 

JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 

Romans v. i. 

Therefore being justified by faith , we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

1 .1. Justification by faith of all doctrines the most ancient—opposed 
to carnal reason. 2. The effects, entirely revolutionary of the existing 
system, produced by its announcement at the Reformation. 

II. 1. It has always been the vital point in all controversies with 
Rome. 2. So felt at Trent. 3. So felt by the English reformers, and 
fortified with every imaginable precaution in the Homilies and Articles 
—danger to the Church in dissenting from their literal interpretation. 

III. Reply to the objection that it is opposed to Christian holiness. 

IV. 1. Doctrine of the Church of England on the sinfulness remain¬ 
ing even in the most advanced Christians. 2. Consideration of the 
theory of justification by an inherent righteousness, not as a quality— 
inherent righteousness the essence of Romanism. 


ERRATA. 

Page 77, note, for “ Dissert. 22,” read “ Dissert. 23/’ 

Page 254, note, for “ xi,” read “ xl,” and in the same note, for “ in the 
second,” read “in the third.” 
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“ THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS-GOD MANIFEST IN THE FLESH.” 
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I. The Gospel a revelation of God’s nature and attri¬ 
butes to man; its wide relations and ultimate effects on 
other beings. The God-Man the great mystery of the 
dispensation and its corner-stone. 

II. Man’s wants—his alienation from God—his desert 
of punishment—a reconciler necessary—not only a deli¬ 
verer from punishment, but a reneWer of the corrupt 
nature—Christ as Prophet, Priest, and King. 

III. Christ’s offices to be considered in combination— 
union with Him the life of the soul. 

IV. His saints formed into a visible and organized 
society. 
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“ And without controversy great is the mystery of godliness: God was 
manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached 
unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory.” 
i Tim. iii. 16. 

I. T1TE cannot adore too much the revelation of God reveal- 

W W ed in the 

f f the divine scheme of redemption through gospel. 
Christ Jesus. It is not only beyond all comparison 
the most important -epoch in the annals of that 
fallen race to whose wants it was immediately ad¬ 
justed, and for whom the Lamb of Atonement had 
been slain from all eternity, but, as it would seem, 
the most stupendous event in the history of the 
universe. Neither is it an isolated act of power 
and wisdom, nor barren of pervasive influences, 
stretching alike beyond the circumscription of time 
and locality; but is so flamed as to exercise a 
permanent power over all the intelligent subjects 

B 2 
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of the divine government, and is comprehensive, in 
its ultimate results, of the interests of them all. 
Its developement, however, has not only been ac¬ 
companied by such marks of the Godhead as can¬ 
not fail to accompany and, so to say, appropriate by 
an intelligible signature all that issues from thence; 
but the vastness of its moral effects depends upon 
this very circumstance, and stands in indissoluble 
connection with it. Its energies are exactly pro¬ 
portioned to that manifestation of the attributes and 
nature of the Eternal, of which it is the vehicle, 
and which its Author has made to correspond to 
the greatness of His purpose. 

Nor is this any thing more than we might have 
expected from the relations between the great 
Creator and the work of His hands, to whom some¬ 
what of His own image has been communicated, 
and the necessary action of all true knowledge of 
the one upon the happiness of the other. Such a 
manifestation must indeed be in a great degree re¬ 
lative, suited to the comprehension of beings essen¬ 
tially limited, and who, at the best, rather divine 
than grasp the Infinite, the outside and fringes alone 
of which they touch—but still, as far as it goes; 
it is a real declaration and manifestation to them of 
tiTOivtoour^ 8 * nature. We cannot, however, penetrate at 
faculties all into the mode of existence by which He, who 

only. 1 * 

is “ the first and the last,” the unoriginated and 
all-pervading Intelligence, subsists within His, ador- 
able essence—no, nor any created beings whatso? 
ever, however capacious in faculties or glorious in 
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station they may be. The tri-unity is enfolded in 
clouds and thick darkness, an inscrutable abyss! 
The soul of man too can have nothing in its interior 
constitution really similar to the divine, though 
there be, here and there, some faint reflections of 
Him who formed it by the breath of His mouth— 
perhaps even nothing about us which ought to be 
called proportional or analogous to that mysterious 
existence. 

In spite of the practice of great divines and holy 
fathers, therefore, there is something greatly to be 
deprecated in the use of such supposed analogies 
without the most cautious limitation, and beyond 
that necessity of illustration which forces us to use 
that, polemically and in reply to objections, which 
has no worth in really explaining the mystery which 
we wish to guard. There must be something like 
profaneness in speculating, however cautiously, on 
subjects so transcendent; a something dangerous 
to the purity and simplicity of faith in all such 
attempts. For we may be desecrating and disho¬ 
nouring what we wish to hold up to reverence, and 
we may seem to bring down the secrets of the God¬ 
head to the intelligible and experimental when we 
only desire the removal of a difficulty which seems 
to us unreasonable; and even in the holiest hands, 
and the management of the profoundest and most 
reverential intellect, it is difficult to avoid it. Far 
better, on the whole, to leave it and take it as 
scripture, even the divine wisdom, has left it, neither 
more nor less. We worship the Trinity in Unity , 
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and adore the Unity in Trinity , and, with the Church 
from the beginning, we inquire no further, while we 
enjoy the redemption which has issued from it, and 
feel the blessed fruits of this manifestation. 

Neither do we know at what point in the Infinite 
of past time this eternal and triune God, “in whom 
we live, and move, and have our being,” and who 
is presupposed in the simplest gospel act, issued 
beyond himself by that irpo(56\y ivepye'im, of which 
the Platonizing fathers speak, and made an actual 
and outward revealment of Himself, by the creation 
of subordinate intelligences, not only by a physical 
necessity obedient to His will, but fitted morally to 
receive His image, and intellectually to contemplate 
His perfections. Apart from all reasoning on the 
subject, scripture seems decisively to inform us, as 
a matter of fact, that such beings existed before 
the creation of man; and to them not only must 
bliss have been communicated throughout all their 
hierarchies, but, as a condition of happiness and a 
fundamental law of intelligence, the nature and 
attributes of the great Creator, must, in some con¬ 
siderable measure and degree, have been revealed. 
The know. But whatever the extent of that communication 

ledge of the 

Godhead may have been, in point of knowledge; or however 
angels, en- overflowing that love which clothed with glory and 
thffgospei. penetrated with an inward bliss those angelic and 
arch-angelic natures which ministered round the 
throne; there is nothing to lead us to suppose that 
it was such as is now through the gospel possessed 
by the heavenly hosts. 
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For scripture, where it does not positively inform, 
or directly assert, yet admits us every now and then 
within the veil, and by a glance here and a glimpse 
there, introduces us to the transactions of the vast 
spiritual world, on the confines of which we are 
placed; and it justifies us in supposing, that that 
knowledge was not comparable, in point of moral 
discovery , to the later revelation of which we are 
the subjects and partakers. No such perfect and 
entire manifestation of the moral attributes of God, 
at any rate, has ever yet been made, in their har¬ 
mony and combination as in the scripture scheme— 
albeit the angels may have adored the Tri-unity, yet 
the mercy and justice of the Divine Being, in their 
present breadth of unfolded glory, they never could 
have conceived but for the gospel revelation. 

This is the “mystery of godliness,” that marvelj 6 Tim - 
of the divine love and wisdom into which the < Peter i. 


angels desire to look, and which shall not only be 
the song of joy for Christ’s redeemed, but the object 
of their meditation and exhaustless contemplation 
to all eternity—and this great and glorious plan, 
thus extending, in its design and its effects, into 
the two eternities, has been acted in time and 
among us, by the ineffable union of God with man. 

This is the centre mystery round which all the 
rest is arranged, to which every thing else is sub¬ 
jected in actual subordination , and which commu¬ 
nicates life and saving efficacy to that, which with¬ 
out it, would be beggarly elements; and a meaning 
and intelligence to what, in its absence, would be 


The God- 
man the 
centre of 
the Gospel. 
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incomprehensible and even contradictory; it is the 
mighty fact in short which underlies and inter¬ 
penetrates all the scripture system, “ God manifest 
in the flesh—Immanuel, God with us.” A mystery, 
I call it, because to us in its mode incomprehen¬ 
sible, but a mystery revealed to all as a fact; pro¬ 
claimed from heaven, and from the house-top, and 
to all the ends of the world, by the trumpet of 
the gospel, till not an ear should be a stranger to 
the tidings which God has sent for the consolation 
Lukeii. 14.and redemption of his people—“Glory to God in 
the highest—on earth peace—good will towards 
iCor.v. 19. men.” “God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them.” 

And this manifestation of the adorable Jehovah 
has this characteristic and perfection of nature in it, 
that it is not a mere declaration of His will, or 
a sending forth, by way of outward action, of the 
energies of his goodness, and power, and wisdom; 
but an actual setting before us of the Godhead, an 
appearance of His very self. No; not in trope or 
figure, nor in mere communicated and secondary 
holiness and purity, such as witness to a something 
of heavenly and Godlike, even in them who are the 
The Father receptacles of His grace, have mankind seen Him 

beheld in 0 

the Son. now, as they did of old ; but personally, acting, 
speaking, suffering, going in and out among them, 
seen with their eyes, heard with their ears, handled 
by their hands, the Incamaie Word of Lifei 
johnxiv.9.“ Have I been so long time with you, and hast 
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thou not known me, Philip ? he that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou then , 

Shew us the Father ?" It was wonderful to Philip, 
and is so to us, who behold by faith that which he 
beheld by sight—and yet so it is. In Christ Jesus 
dwelt “all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” yea,Coio«*.ii.9. 
light of light, very God of very God in spite of the 
frail flesh in which he tabernacled. Nay, by this 
very flesh which He had assumed. He accomplished 
His purpose towards us, because it shewed forth the 
Godhead in a combination which rendered Him 
cognizable to the mind, and daily senses, by a union 
ineffable, indeed, and incomprehensible in its mode, 
but yet admirably adapted, by this limitation of the 
Infinite, and visibility of the Invisible, to admit His 
creatures to an acquaintance and familiarity with 
Him, and exhibit in living action His heart and 
purposes of infinite graciousness towards them. They 
were neither overwhelmed by His power nor daz¬ 
zled by His glory, and the outward accessories of 
the divine majesty; He would have drawn, and He 
draws them still, by “ the cords of a mannay, HeHo«ax;.4. 
wins them by the gentleness of that divine humanity 
every word and act of which was consecrated by 
the indwelling of that holiness, and purity, and love, 
and wisdom , of which His justice is only the guard, 
and His omnipotent power the effectuator and the 
minister. 

A scheme it is, as far as we can comprehend it, 
wonderful in aU respects in its bearings upon man, 
but perhaps for nothing more than this—the with- 
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drawal from the whole practical operation of the 
by'wMch * 8 sc ^ eme » that straightforward and direct action 
railedHis omnipotence which is exhibited always in the 
power in physical, and sometimes in the moral world; but 

the gospel. 

which is laid aside, or at all events suspended in its 
operations, till the fulness of time shall come which 
will terminate the oiKovofia of human redemption by 
the consummation of its purpose, remove the im¬ 
pediments to its exercise, and restore it to its na¬ 
tural action. For instance, all the remedial powers, 
and resources of restorative wisdom developed so 
richly in the Christian system, do not operate simply 
and directly upon the beings whom they are de¬ 
signed to save. They are from the first opposed 
and thwarted in every direction by the hostility of 
great spiritual dominations and powers, which though 
perpetually overruled and circumscribed by limits 
which they cannot pass, yet occupy a sphere of their 
own and an independency of action within it. And 
this, however permissive and temporary, confers 
upon spiritual intelligences, capacious of an evil 
wisdom, and animated with an indefatigable malig¬ 
nity, great resources and opportunities of frustrating 
the divine goodness, and baffling the purpose of His 
love towards mankind. This marvellously compli¬ 
cates the condition of things in which the gospel 
is called upon to act, introduces new and difficult 
relations, and, by a voluntary withdrawal of the 
coercive powers of omnipotence, introduces a con¬ 
stant and energetic element of confusion. 

And this is not all—for even in the case of man 
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himself, who is the immediate object and occasion of 
it, even if its operations were exempted from the 
interference of this disturbing force, the action of 
the gospel is further limited. It is accompanied, in 
regard to us, from first to last, accompanied at once 
and controlled by a variety of moral conditions. For 
it does not act by a supercession of the actual state 
of humanity in all its infinity of motives, and eccen¬ 
tricities of action, but by an accommodation and 
even submission to it, abandoning, so to say, or to 
human eyes seeming to abandon , its prime purpose of 
the salvation of souls, rather than violently overhear , 
though to their eternal good, the free-will of in¬ 
telligent creatures. Now it must be confessed that 
all this, when taken in connection with the designs of 
Him who inhabiteth eternity, is awfully mysterious ; 
who has a right hand to execute to the uttermost 
His eternal purpose of love and yet withholds it; who 
equals the depths of a wisdom past finding out by an 
essential energy, that actus purissimus which is inher¬ 
ent in Him and an illimitable power, and yet suffers 
limits to be put on both. It is a question, which, 
like all connected with the origin and continuance 
of evil, is full of difficulties which reason cannot 
reconcile, and which faith alone can effectually har¬ 
monize with a boundless trust in the love of our 
Heavenly Father. I will not say that it is in con¬ 
tradiction to our ideas of God’s moral attributes, 
or the mode in which the Eternal would be sup¬ 
posed to operate in His purposes of mercy towards 
His fallen creatures, because, anterior to an ex- 
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perience of His dealings with us, we have no right 
to assume how He would act; and because, in spite 
of it, even the instinct of the natural heart clings 
invincibly to the belief that God is good and loving. 
But certainly it is full of darkness and mystery; 
Ps. xcvii. 2. “ truth and righteousness are indeed the habitation 
of His seat, but clouds are round about Him, and 
xviii. n. His tabernacle is amid the dark waters.” 

There can be no doubt, however, on one point— 
when we look at this close connection of the gospel 
scheme with the solution of questions in which not 
merely the human race, but all the orders of intelli¬ 
gent beings endowed with choice and a moral nature, 
are concerned, and at the inseparable and active rela¬ 
tion in which we actually stand to other beings under 
its dispensation, it is clear that there are more reasons 
for the scheme adopted by divine wisdom than He 
has thought good to reveal to us—and they may 
have modified its provisions, and introduced charac¬ 
teristics which otherwise it might not have pos¬ 
sessed. We are manifestly in the midst of an infi¬ 
nite system, all that we know runs out on every side 
into depths which we cannot fathom, and the sub¬ 
ject is complicated with difficulties, on which ob¬ 
scurity is thrown, not merely by the limitation of our 
faculties, but by an intentional withholdment of in¬ 
formation which might have been conveyed to us 
Effects of an( l understood by us. But we can see, on the one 
upon other hand, that such an inconceivable act of love and 
beings. condescension as that exhibited in the incarnation 
and sufferings of the eternal Word, must through 
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all ages, when the present dispensation has long past 
away, still kindle the love and admiration of immortal 
spirits; who are not themselves indeed the object of 
it, but who will be held closer, by the contemplation 
of it, to the source of love and bliss. The mere 
redemption of the sons of Adam from their penal 
state, had it gone no further, would have been an 
achievement of divine power and love worthy of 
eternal hallelujahs ; but this influence of the Lamb’s 
exceeding sacrifice, in kindling divine affections in 
the children of God of other races for ever and ever, 
and other benefits of His passion, at which we can¬ 
not so much as guess, throw a new and indescribable 
majesty on the sublime dispensation of mercy of 
which we are the objects. And on the other hand, 
the abhorrence of sin on the part of Almighty God, 
exhibited in such a length and breadth and depth 
and height of hatred, as nothing but the death of 
the Incarnate Son could have enabled any being to 
conceive, may preserve unnumbered multitudes whom 
the creative fiat may call, like our own first parents, 
into a probationary existence, from the loss of their 
perfection and the forfeiture of their first Eden. 

At any rate, whether such thoughts as these tend 
or not to remove difficulties which the more awful 
parts of the Christian scheme excite in some minds, 
we ought to beware of that boldness and rashness 
of inspection into the counsels of the Eternal, into 
which some good and holy men have fallen; in 
speculating on what must of necessity and a priori 
have been done on the part of Almighty God to 
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redeem man from the penal consequences of sin. 
We know, indeed, that our souls are actually pur¬ 
chased by the blood of the Lamb, and we adore 
the love and wisdom which has saved us by such 
a price—we know too that what God chooses must 
be the best, and neither in itself nor in its depend¬ 
encies capable of change without depravation—but 
further than that we cannot judge of such a question, 
nor in any other sense than this, presume to deter¬ 
mine that human redemption could in no other way 
have been accomplished by the Almighty, or have 
been, in reference to us, other than it is—though 
under this limitation we may thus legitimately argue. 
It is however a matter of infinite gratitude to Him 
who has revealed to us the mysteries of His love, 
that the ground of our obligations to our Maker and 
to our Redeemer, and the field in which our earthly 
duties are placed, lie nearer home, yea, even at our 
doors—they are facts fortified to the intellect by 
irresistible demonstration, and verified to the heart by 
an experimental knowledge of their truth, which no 
abstraction of science can reach ; nay, coalescing 
with our inmost intuitions, till in the growth of faith 
they are not separable from our being itself; they are 
independent therefore of any speculation, however 
holy in purpose or good in feeling, and of inquiries 
in which the human mind is necessarily lost, because 
its Maker has withheld the faculties indispensable 

These mys-to pursue them. To them who have been led, by 

teries no , ... 

hinderanoe penitence and faith, to embrace in their own persons 

to faith. 

the offer of salvation through the blood of Christ, 
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all speculative difficulties vanish, all difficulties and 
doubts are removed, which can impede their spiri¬ 
tual progress, or prevent the acceptance, in its sim¬ 
plicity and fulness, of the divine scheme of recon¬ 
ciliation. Let hardened hearts reject and infidel 
intellects question, they at any rate cannot doubt 
of the practical application of the scheme to us —as 
to its exquisite adaptation to our existing wants and 
actual constitution—as to the effects to be produced 
upon us when it works within us as the energy and 
power of God—as to the inestimable blessings which 
it is the instrument of conveying to us, and of which 
eternity alone, by putting us in possession of our in¬ 
heritance, can give us a conception—still less as to the 
actual observances and unspeakably solemn obliga¬ 
tions, which, during our earthly pilgrimage, it neces¬ 
sitates at our hands. It is beyond all question that, 
be all its bearings what they may, lasting through 
all time and affecting all being, we are the object 
and occasion of it—it is our God who is therein 
revealed— our Saviour—our Gospel —it bears on 
other beings and other spheres only in the rebound, 
and by reflection— to us are primarily directed , all 
its operations and manifestations of the Most High. 

If the Lamb was slain from all eternity, it was for 
our expiation—if there has been a stir and wonder, 
and a travelling to and fro among the hosts of 
heaven, it has been on our account —and even 
those glorious and perfected spirits, who have never 
lost their first estate, are only “ ministers to theHeb.i. 14. 
fieirs of salvation.” They too are ours, because they 
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i Cor. iii. 
2-3 


The wants 
in man 
which the 
Gospel sup¬ 
plies. 


are Christ's ,—“ we are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s.” 

II. But let us examine more particularly what 
that condition and those wants are which the fulness 
of Christ supplies, and to which the offices which 
He has taken upon Himself are so wonderfully, and 
with a perfect wisdom, adjusted throughout. Onr 
greatness and glory then in Christ springs directly 
from our degradation; “ the strength of God has 
been magnified in our weakness; his mercy in our 
extreme unworthiness !” We are not merely an im¬ 
perfect, but a fallen and degraded race; we lie 
from our birth under the displeasure of Almighty 
God, and are by nature the children of wrath. 

Our inward condition bears testimony, subjectively, 
to this objective fact in its original condition—and 
offers, in the state of its affections and the whole 
bent of its being, that awful contradiction to the 
law of all intelligent creatures towards the Creator, 
which bears a constant and unwilling testimony to 
the condemnation under which it is lying. For 
there is an essential and irremoveable dependency 
on the part of all created beings on Him who made 
them; in any condition of things not utterly dislo¬ 
cated and disorganized, all intelligences which have 
sprung from him must gravitate, with a loving and 
constant motion, by the necessity of. an uncorrupted 
nature, towards the original of life, and of all that can 
sustain the glory and true happiness of merely de¬ 
rived and secondary spirits. And yet man, in spite 
of this, by an awful and complete reversal of reason 
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and natural law is become essentially averse, and, ManWer. 

J 8ion from 

by choice, alienated from this Almighty and bene- “» 

' spiritual 

ficent Being ! He has indeed, up to a certain point, Ood. 
a capacity still for a mere intellectual contemplation 
of the great first Cause, as a part of that system 
of nature in the midst of which he finds himself 
thrown—as the Upholder of that material frame of 
which He is the mighty Mechanist, and whose mo¬ 
tions, from a falling mote to the trajectory of a 
planet, he regulates by the same unchangeable and 
seemingly necessary laws, he has no reluctance to 
acknowledge Him—nay, even as a moral governor, 
who moderates the course of human affairs by a gene¬ 
ral and superintending providence, and visits with a 
retributive justice the excesses of crime and the 
outward breach of the eternal rule of right and 
wrong, there is something in the human heart when 
not hardened to reprobation, an irrepressible instinct, 

I will call it, which enforces a belief, and a vague 
dependency upon Him—But as a pure and spiritual 
Being whom without holiness no man shall behold; 
as a searcher of the reins and heart not external to 
us, but dwelling within us, and requiring from all the 
creatures >whom His hand has fashioned, the sur¬ 
render of the soul and the worship of a devoted love 
—to God in this aspect the nature which we bring 
with us into the world has an unspeakable repug¬ 
nance and enmity. 

Nay, in spite of the great gifts which still remain 
behind, as the memorials of the inheritance which 
we have lost; in spite of the traces of a perfect 
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image now defaced which still distinguish us in our 
lowest estate from the beasts that perish, and vin¬ 
dicate our immortality, this alienation of the soul 
irremedi- is, by any powers of its own, not only hard to cure, 

able by 

its own but absolutely incurable . It grows with our growth, 

strength. it 

and strengthens with our strength, eradicates so 
much as the wish to return, and thereby removes 
the last perception of its fallen condition. Such is 
the strength within us of that inherited corruption, 
which is worked in with all our feelings, amalgamated 
with the heart, and become a second and self-contra^ 
dictory nature, whose very essence it is to be athe¬ 
istic, and “ without God in the world.” The soul 
in consequence becomes incapable of communica¬ 
tion with the Author of its being; and, through that 
it« conse- eternal law which divides the pure from the impure, 

quent sepa¬ 
ration from is parted from it, in spite of local proximity, by a 

spiritual abscission, the intensity and reality of which 
no mere topical separation can image or approximate. 
That is to say, though the Almighty Spirit is, physi¬ 
cally speaking , so near it, filling and sustaining all 
things, and so maintains the vitality of the soul 
itself that in Him alone it lives, and moves, and has 
its being, yet it is only physically; in regard to moral 
union and the communication of spiritual gifts and 
influences, in regard to all that is purifying to the 
soul, and restorative of its lost nature, all those ema¬ 
nations of the love and diviner perfections of the 
Godhead in short which transform that on which they 
fall into the likeness of themselves, God becomes 
utterly unknown and inaccessible to the sinner. 
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From this separation between the creature and 
the Creator, and the irretrievable misery that 
must ensue from it, that moral consequence which Necewityof 

a Mediator 

is the unchangeable law under which we and all to reunite 
rational creatures live, there would seem from theandCrea- 
tenor of revelation to arise an absolute necessity of 
something to recombine what has thus been unnatu¬ 
rally disrupted, and reestablish that union and com¬ 
munion with the Almighty Dispenser of all good, 
which the alienated creature has neither the power 
in itself, nor even the wish, to restore, embracing 
misery of its own choice, and incapable of rising 
to the conception of true happiness and a real 
liberty! There needs, as it would seem at least , a 
mediatorial power and a reconciling merit—there 
needs an intercessor through whom the interrupted 
graces of God may be bestowed anew upon the soul 
which is dead without them ; and by whom the wall 
of partition being broken down, it may be again 
introduced into the presence of its offended Maker, 
without derogation to His justice, or wrong to His 
essential holiness! Divine wisdom, coming to the 
aid of infinite love, has devised such a reconciliation 
for the repugnant attributes—“mercy and truth have p s . \ xxxv , 
met together, righteousness and peace have kissed IO * 
each other.” It has been effected by the union of 
the diseased nature with such a perfect one as could 
appear, self-sustained, in its own strength, and in the 
claim of its own inherent meritoriousness, before him 
who is “ of purer eyes than to behold iniquity,” and in Hab.i. i 3 . 
whose sight the very heavens themselves are unclean. Job xv. 15C 

c 2 
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Such a Being touches the fallen, on one hand, by 
identity of nature and the sympathies of infirmity; 
and on the other, by a like identity, the ineffable 
holiness of the Godhead—embracing thus in the 
compass of the hypostatic union, all that extends 
from the frailness of flesh and blood to the perfec¬ 
tions of Him that inhabiteth eternity, and so by one 
mighty act bridging over, and annihilating the gulph 
of separation. 

a satisfac- But all was not yet accomplished—for, as we are 

tion neces- v A 

sary for the expressly taught alike by scripture and the analogy 

guilt of sin 

from the of nature, such is the system of divine government, 

nature of, . i 

God’s go- that no offence against the law of the heavenly 
Legislator and universal King can be forgiven to the 
wilful transgressor, unless there be provided, some¬ 
how or other, an adequate penal satisfaction to the 
broken commandment. What may be the precise 
principle of the law which requires this, whether the 
inherent demerit of sin, or some necessity arising 
from the very nature of government as among free 
agents, effecting its purpose by example and the 
way of natural consequences, or some other reason 
of which we have now no intimation, natural or 
revealed, it matters not practically —of the fact itself 
there can be no doubt, and likewise of some wide 
principle underlying it. And from this unknown 
and mysterious law, whatever it be, flows this im¬ 
possibility , morally speaking and consistently with 
the divine attributes, or the utter unfitness at the 
least, of any forgiveness of transgression of a posi¬ 
tive command, even in a solitary case, much more 
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in a world of offenders, without the penal satisfac¬ 
tion. This satisfaction there was an evident pro¬ 
priety, discernible, when the fact is revealed to us, 
even by our own reason, in exacting, not by the 
substitution of another nature which had not of¬ 
fended, but by the suffering of that very nature 
itself in which the offence had been committed— 
whilst to give the due punishment of sin an atoning 
efficacy, nay, a vicarious merit for the sins of the 
yet unransomed and unmeriting millions on whom 
its gracious effects were to overflow, came the 
infinite perfections of the Godhead incarnated in 
the dying flesh. Hence the mysteries of Calvary, 
and the sacrificial anguish of the God-Man, Himself 
at once the Priest and the victim, offering up 
Himself, in the free-will of an infinite love, upon the 
altar of the cross! Thus did we in our represent¬ 
ative satisfy the retributive justice of God —being 
bought with a price beyond all counting, not with 
silver and gold, nor the vileness of earthly things, 
but with that blood, every drop of which is powerful 
to cleanse innumerable souls, the precious blood of 
the Son of God ! “ Behold the Lamb of God, which John i. 29. 
taketh away the sins of the world!” “He hath isa.UH.4,5. 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows: we did 
esteem Him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. 

But He was wounded for our transgressions, He 
was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon Him; and by His stripes we 

, , , „ Deliver- 

8 XG healed. ance neces- 

But from this great and all-sufficient sacrifice of inward 
our Mediator and Priest, there followed something J^ wer of 
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more than mere relief from that burthen of con¬ 
demnation which sin had laid upon our souls — 
the terrors of the world to come, and that penal 
eternity which is the natural result of the sentence 
of death upon transgressors. No mere negation of 
misery was contemplated in the divine counsels, but 
an entire restoration to the love of our Heavenly 
Father; and the possession not merely of the tem¬ 
poral paradise from which sin expelled our first 
parents, as its immediate penalty, but of those eternal 
and boundless enjoyments which necessarily flow from 
a union with God, and partake of His fulness and 
iCor.ii.9. eternity ; even those joys which “ eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive; and which God hath prepared 
for them that love Him.” To effect this, more waS 
required than the forensic satisfaction for the sins of 
the whole world, which the blood of the Redeemer had 
once for all offered; inasmuch as if it remained still 
outward, even if it had the power of warding off the 
penal consequences of sin, it still would leave the 
soul itself incapable of “ the inheritance of the saints 
in light.” For, on the one hand, it never could consist 
with the essential attributes of Him who is “ of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity,” and is as “ a consuming 
fire” to all wickedness, to admit into His actual pre¬ 
sence the spirits of unpurified transgressors, merely 
on the strength of a reputative righteousness in its 
reality untransferred to the soul—and on the other 
hand, even if we were admitted into the company 
of heaven, with our natural dispositions unchanged, 
the beatific vision which is the bliss and glory of 
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the saints, would be misery to us. Men must be 
saved from the inward power of sin over the soul, 
as well as its penal consequences, and obtain an 
actual purification of nature from those corruptions, 
the odiousness of which in the sight of their Maker 
originally drove them from His spiritual presence, 
aud would still exclude them as effectually as the 
fiery sword prevented their re-entrance into the 
earthly garden. 

Hence the necessity of the Holy Spirit, the Lord 
and Giver of life, to regenerate the deadness of the 
soul; and by those subtle and inscrutable opera¬ 
tions by which He penetrates the spirits of men and 
works outwardly from the will till the whole is new 
fashioned, to restore to it the image which it had 
lost. Fresh affections, fresh desires and perceptions, 
those spiritual senses by which God is discerned, 
and His perfections and graces appropriated by the The gift of 
inward man, that (f>vms -n-pevnaTiKt) which man lost Spirit for 
by the fall, and the super-addition of which was j!^L ,,ur " 
indispensable to restoration, all required his influ¬ 
ences. For it would seem, from the economy of the 
Godhead, that, as in the material world at its first 
creation, the torpid elements demanded a quicken¬ 
ing which could alone be given by the incumbent 
Spirit; so, analogously, the new creation by which the 
disorders of the now chaotic soul were to be subdued, 
and its whole nature and faculties harmonized to the 
divine principle, belongs to the same holy Person. 

But still, in this the unity of the divine scheme 
is inviolably maintained—this blessed Spirit ministers 
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to the Saviour and proceeds from Him ; and these 
inestimable gifts, and illapses of transforming grace, 
are the immediate purchase and fruit of the atoning 
blood —“ He hath ascended up on high, He hath 
led captivity captive, and received gifts for men;” 
and hence He showers on them with a kingly mu¬ 
nificence what He has received, those influences 
that issue from Him to all who by a living faith 
apprehend the sacrifice, as the preparation for our 
heavenly inheritance, and the foretaste and earnest 
of its glory. He bestows them at once as Priest and 
King, through those appointed channels and means 
of grace which the instrumentality of that divine 
and vitalizing principle renders efficacious to the soul. 

But the effectual working of these spiritual in¬ 
fluences to the transformation of the whole man 
cannot be carried on without an exercise of the rea¬ 
soning faculties, and the cooperation of the intelligent 
soul, in the perception and acceptance of the truths 
of salvation, with the moving of the will, and rege¬ 
neration of the heart. It is impossible to separate 
the one from the other. How shall men learn without 
a teacher?—how shall there be a teacher, without 
the divine word from above to instruct and guide? 
All this, in fact, presupposes and takes for granted 
as indispensable, admonition and instruction in things 
heavenly—information of God’s dealings with His 
creatures, and His mode of government towards those 
who are to be brought back to His favour, and are in 
preparation to behold Him as He is. We require 
an intimate and certain acquaintance with His attri- 
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butes and nature, therefore, relatively, at least, to us ; 
and, in the manifold trials and difficulties of this 
probationary state, we crave that comfort and sup¬ 
port which His assured promises can alone convey 
to our souls. In a word, we need, constantly, and 
as our daily companion to whom we may unhesi¬ 
tatingly refer— a Prophet —an infallible Teacher and 
Guide. Christ is that Prophet —Christ is that Guide — 
though seated in the heaven of heavens, and at the 
right hand of God, princedoms and dominations and 
powers being made subject to Him, yet we may 
converse with Him daily, and be guided into all 
truth by Him who is the truth. In the blessed 
Scriptures is the Saviour present; those Scriptures 
into which is poured “ the fulness of Him who Eph. 
filleth all in all”—the instructor and the rule of life— 
the perfecter of the soul in divine knowledge—the 
infallible word of God —and whether coming directly 
from the lips that “ spake as never man spake,” or 
intermediately through saints and prophets, as His 
Spirit moved them, they are alike the voice of the 
one all-wise Teacher—the mighty Prophet of the 
Church which He has redeemed. To them He leads 
us, not only with that ordinary certainty of finding 
the truth which attends every candid application of 
the understanding to a plain record, but the assurance 
of a special blessing, and a direct command—the 
vitalizing influences of the Spirit, illuminating the 
mind, while they soften the heart, teaching the things 
of Christ as his peculiar Gospel office, and ministering 
effectually in the Word to the purposes of salvation. 

But not only does Christ the Prophet make us 
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wise to salvation through his Word, but when it is 
applied, as the Eternal Aoyos has intended it to be, 
as a general instructor and regulator of the human 
mind, He harmonizes the whole man in all his moral 
and intellectual relations by the perfection and com¬ 
prehensiveness of His teaching,—so that, while the 
whole is subject to the Divine principle of grace, 
and every thought and imagination is brought under 
dominion to Christ, each faculty is encouraged in its 
degree and place, and attains to the uttermost its 
appropriate perfection. 

Christa But again,— this divine voice and instruction of 

King as 0 

well as Christ comes to us, not in the shape of counsel 

Prophet, which we may accept or not, but of command, which, 
with all the heavenly benignity which accompanies 
its enunciation, we must obey. It is the code of a 
Legislator, and not the mere records of a Moralist 
or the institutes of a Sage. We must pay an entire 
and unhesitating obedience to Him, an obedience 
which must not look to difficulties, nor calculate results. 
We must be led and conducted by Him, in all 
things, with a loving loyalty; trusting to Him for 
the final issue, and welcoming all that nature abhors, 
even death itself, with joy, if it should be required 
at our hands. And all this manifestly constitutes us 
subjects to a spiritual king, as well as participators 
in a spiritual dispensation. We have therefore a 
new and majestic character assumed by Christ. The 
Priest and the Prophet, becomes a King over those 
that obey Him, a Sovereign over innumerable sub¬ 
jects, with a subjugation of the heart, and an obedience 
of love; a sway extended through all time, and un- 
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limited by the bounds of tongue, or people, or nation ! 

A kingdom this is indeed, in its totality and fulness of 
might, at present invisible—small to the carnal eye, 
and in its present earthly developement, contempti¬ 
ble by the side of the material forces of earthly 
sovereignties—but gradually accumulating its num¬ 
bers, and growing with the revolution of ages— 
ripening slowly but surely, for its final exhibition to 
the world, and its triumphant entrance into glory. 

Nay, theKing of it is even now “ highly exalted above Eph. i. n 
every name that can be named,” “upholding all things Heb. i. 3. 
by the word of his power,” and ordering, by His 
providential control, the events and fortunes of that 
very world which despises his followers and rejects 
his title to rule over it. 

The spiritual kingdom of Christ, therefore, has 
another and a sterner aspect, for this reason—As 
it is constantly subject to the opposition of the 
world, and that God of the world who rules in 
the children of disobedience, and is a constant 
machinator against the authority of the Saviour, 
there must be a counter influence to overrule this 
opposition from without, and save the redeemed 
from the hands of the enemy, their violence, alike, 
and their craft. Hence comes the necessity of this 
directive power of the Messiah over earthly king¬ 
doms, this control over the revolutions of states, 
which are subjected to His providential governance, 
and are moulded, in spite of the self-will of ignorant 
men, and the opposition of the infidel, to the good of 
His church, and the final deliverance of His saints! 
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From the same cause, too, proceeds His avenging 
power. The final distribution of rewards and 
punishments, in His judicial capacity, and the com¬ 
pulsion to bow the knee to Him, if not for love, yet 
for terror and the pressure of an irresistible power, 
is a necessary appendage and offshoot of His regal 
office, when, at the last day, He shall come to “judge 
Actsxvii. the world in righteousness”—Prophet, Priest, and 

^ I. 

King—yea, King of kings, and Lord of lords ! 

The two III. Now this accumulation of offices, so wide in 
Christ to be their comprehensiveness, and demanding such power 
together, and wisdom in sustaining and in exercising them, 
is centred in Christ Jesus, neither in that He is 
God, nor in that He is man, but in that He is both, 
Immanuel, God and Man. They are grand and 
touching in their own nature and relations, even 
when separately considered; but their combination 
in one person, and that one so miraculously consti¬ 
tuted, is wonderfully sublime and affecting! And 
though, in this precise form, they have only an 
economic and temporary existence, they may well 
constitute what we have seen they do, an era in the 
history of the universe, not to be paralleled for the 
awfulness, and the abiding importance of its results. 
It is, throughout, the combination of the two natures, 
which, however inscrutably mysterious, really recon¬ 
ciles the whole, and gives it a perfect interdepen¬ 
dency and consistence—in the removal of either it 
becomes monstrous, and falls into irreconcilable 
contradictions which no wit of man or angel could 
render credible. But whilst you cannot separate the 
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manhood, it is no y^i\ap6poo7r6rrj^ 9 no mere manhood , 
but the manhood taken into God , exalted ineffably 
by communion and a personal unity with it, and not 
the Godhead debased, or overshadowed by the inferior 
nature. So that the divinity is from beginning to end TheGod- 
the predominating element of the two, sustaining and dominant, 
upholding, but not annihilating the other; not even 
changing it, save in its sinfulness, or at least leaving 
its essence unaffected. It gives unity to the majestic 
character sustained by Christ, through all his variety 
of offices, and grandeur of attributes; and it alone 
brings the exercise of them, in all their unapproach¬ 
able vastness, not only within the conditions of a con¬ 
ceivable possibility, but, so to say, of an easy and na¬ 
tural exercise. No reasoning whatever can shake this 
conclusion, which proceeds on allowable principles, 
or the laws which by universal consent are permitted 
without appeal to discriminate evidence, and regu¬ 
late argumentation—no sophistry can elude the effect 
which is irresistibly produced in the candid mind, by 
this concentration in the person of Christ of attributes 
not only transcending all human capacity, but all 
conceivable dignity and perfection of a creature. We 
can only cry out, as Thomas did when his scepticism 
turned into wonder and adoring love—we can only 
say, while the conviction of the essential Deity of 
Him who died for us sinks through every faculty of 
the mind, and while the disappearance of all doubt of 
the dignity of His person overwhelms the heart within 
us with a sense of such unimaginable graciousness— 

“ My Lord, and my God !”—“ Unto us a child is born, Isaiah i*. 6 . 
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unto us a son is given : and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, The Mighty God!” 
th<T ety 2. When we come to contemplate nearer and at 
Second leisure that Person of the ever blessed Trinity wbo 
suminy<mris revealed to us in holy writ as entering into this 
wonderful union with the manhood, for our redemp¬ 
tion, even the eternal A oyos, we can, to a certain 
extent, discern, we will not say the reasons, but, in 
the exercise of this divine compassion, a fitness 
and 'propriety, so to say, in the condescension of the 
Son. We can indeed discover things behind the 
veil but faintly, a ray here and there, as it may 
be, and where we do so at all, we may be said per¬ 
haps rather to feel and divine than think or reason 
it. Reverently, therefore, and with lips stammering 
with awe, should we give utterance to them! Yet, 
surely, something we can here discover of the line of 
the divine counsels in man’s redemption. We know, 
that before this manifestation of the Son of God in 


Co)os8. i. 
16, 17. 


the flesh, the second person of the Godhead had been 
the immediate instrument through whom, oS, its 
omnipotence and wisdom had issued forth, in exter¬ 
nal energy; and that through Him, and by Him, 
were all things made that were mhde, things in 
heaven, and things on earth, visible and invisible, 
and that in Him still do all things subsist! It was 


Gen. 1.3. He who said, “ Let there be light, and there was 


Ps. xcvi. light,”—who made the foundations of the round world 
so sure that it cannot be moved—wbo hung the great 


lights in the firmament of heaven, and made the 
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stars also—who breathed into the dust of the ground, 
and, behold, man became a living soul! 

And when we keep all this in mind, surely 
this gives a perfect unity, and we may say a 
verisimilitude, which canuot be accidental or un¬ 
intended, to the whole dispensation from first to 
last. That He who created all things should 
from the bosom of His Father’s glory feel pity 
and compassion for the wreck of that which he 
had created in perfection, and pronounced it very 
good, even the utter marring by sin of his image 
impressed upon man, is but consistent with the 
divine perfection. That He should, as the consum¬ 
mation of His task, become the author of the 
spiritual, as He had been of the physical creation, 
and should issue forth again, not clothed with 
majesty, and power, and light, as with a garment, 
but in shame, and a voluntary humiliation: this in¬ 
deed is a height of love to which our imagination 
could never have reached; but we see a fitness in it, 
when revealed to us, in Him who is the visible bright¬ 
ness of the divine love. We wonder at the mercy 
and the mystery, but not at the person of the triune 
Jehovah in whom they are exhibited to us. 

3. It is absolutely necessary for the proper effect 
upon our hearts, of the character and attributes of 
this Almighty Saviour, both God and Man, that 
they should not be considered separately and in parts. The office* 
but in their relation to each other, as one harmo- to be con- 
pious whole, each in inseparable dependency upon combine" 
the other, and a consequent modification by the rest!* 10 "' 
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We shall otherwise be apt to fall, most'probably, into 
positively erroneous views; but, unquestionably, into 
inadequate conceptions of Him upon whom the life 
of our souls, and our eternal hopes depend. Suppose, 
for example, that we are led too exclusively to dwell 
upon the humanity, with its lowliness, its unspeakable 
tendernesses, those home-coming sympathies which 
are dipt in tears and penetrated with the infirmi¬ 
ties of flesh and blood—when we look upon Him as 
one who hath in all things, sin only excepted, been 
made like unto us, who has borne our griefs and 
suffered our sorrows, a Brother among brothers—we 
shall here be apt, if we mix not other considerations 
to temper our approaches with a sober awe, to 
regard Him with overmuch familiarity, and a lack 
of that inexpressible reverence which, even in the 
midst of our love and confidence, ought to be in¬ 
separable from our feelings towards God Incarnate. 

So, if we teach ourselves to consider Him, exclusive¬ 
ly, in another relation to us—if we regard Him merely 
as the Teacher and Informer (as He is) of the soul 
and intellect, leading them to a vigour in the pursuit, 
and a success in the acquisition of moral truth, which, 
without the revelation of His word, would have been 
unattainable, we shall degrade Him instead of exalting 
Him. For, if we do not look at the same time to the 
spiritual purposes of it all, and those spiritual means, 
through which, in a divine and supernatural working, 
He transforms the heart and soul within us by faith 
in His death and passion, implants a new nature, 
and changes all mere moral tendencies into heavenly 
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graces , and the love of God, we shall fall in our con¬ 
ceptions of Him into the level companionship with 
which we regard mere earthly Instructors, however 
superior to ourselves in intellectual capacity and 
moral wisdom we may acknowledge them to be. 

On the other hand, if we fasten our attention too 
fixedly and continually upon the tremendous Judge 
of quick and dead, girt about with the rainbow, and 
sitting on the throne of His majesty between heaven 
and earth, from whose face the visible worlds are 
fleeing away and nowhere to be found, there will 
fall upon the heart an overwhelming awe and terror, 
which can only be raised into a holy boldness, and 
enlivened into affectionate confidence by the con¬ 
templation of His human nature. We must think 
of the human sorrows which in the days of his 
flesh hung heavily upon His soul, and of the human 
tears which flowed from His eyes. Again,—the fears 
so natural to the humble Christian, and that sinking 
of the heart which often overwhelms us, when we 
look at the power and opposition of the world, 
against which no human or created strength affords 
any effectual protection, are best removed by thoughts 
of that kingly authority with which Christ is invested 
for the protection of His church, and against which 
the gates of hell shall not prevail. So, the joy and 
exultation natural to a readmission into God’s 
fiivour, and the consciousness of our being called 
from out of the midst of a world that lieth in 
wickedness into the number of God’s children, and 
the assured inheritance of a heavenly kingdom, re- 
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quire their appropriate chastisement. They are re¬ 
buked into modesty, and a wholesome humility 
which duly tempers without abating that holy hope 
which Christ assures to us, by the remembrance of 
Christ, not only in the flesh and the common sorrows 
of humanity, but in the extremity of His anguish, His 
agony and bloody sweat, His cross and passion, His 
precious death and burial—at once the ransom of sin 
and the measure of its guilt. In every emergency 
of the Christian life, in every phase of Christian feel¬ 
ing, in every doubt, and difficulty, and danger, an 
effectual remedy may be found for the soul in the 
riches of Christ, and one or other of those attributes 
with which, for our sakes, the Father has invested 

Rom. *i. Him. “ O the depths of the riches both of the wis- 

33. 

dom and the knowledge of God! how unsearchable 
are His judgments, and His ways past finding out!” 

Finally, whether we contemplate the offices of the 
God-Man singly or in combination, it must never 

Christ ne- f or a moment be forgotten, that the whole scheme 

cessarytous 0 ’ 

not only at 0 f redemption circulates round Christ and depends 

the com- A 1 

memxment U pon Him. And this, not merely as the foundation. 

course, but He is not only the preliminary condition by virtue of 

throughout 

it. which we are introduced into a new life which may 
afterwards be carried on with a greater independency 
and self-subsistency than the first step of it required; 
but there must be the very same daily and hourly 
resting upon His righteousness as the sole ground of 
acceptance, and the never-failing source of that spi¬ 
ritual life within us which testifies to our inherency 
in him, with which we took the first step in the race 
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which is set before us. No part or stage of the 
renovating process is separable from a connection, 
direct and uninterrupted, with Him who is alike 
the beginning and middle and end of the soul’s 
redemption. He is to the dying saint, rich in 
good works and the fruits of the Spirit, what He 
is to the freshly forgiven sinner who has come to 
God through Him, “the wisdom of God and the iCor.i. 14. 
power of God,” yea, “wisdom, and righteousness, iCor.i.30. 
and sanctification, and redemption.” “I am the John xi. 
resurrection and the life,” saith the Lord, “ he that 2S> 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die.”—“ I am the way and the truth and Jo. xi». 6. 
the life.”—“ I am the vine, ye are the branches.”*^- 5 - . 
The condition, therefore, of life eternal, and the 
possession of the Redeemer’s fulness depends upon a 
spiritual inherency in Him —a union of the soul with 
the source of life, by a true and vital faith: wherever 
this shall be found, there is a member of Christ, one 
of that spiritual Church, which gives its holiness and 
worth to the Church visible, and in which, in its uni¬ 
versality, and final glorification, dwelleth the fulness 
of Him who filleth all in all. Any departure from 
Christ therefore, under whatever name, is full of peril 
—whether it be in direct and Socinian renunciation 
of His offices, or in a practical divergency from the 
truth as it is in Him, though disguised under specious 
names, and a nominal inherency in the Head, as in 
the subtle, but soul-destroying errors of the Church 
of Rome, it is pro tanto, a dereliction of the con- 

d 2 
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ditions of the divine state, and a leading down to a 
spiritual death. 

cimrdi IV. This brings us to another and important part 
mstody ^e subject of salvation through Christ. All these 
the fulness processes and graces are in their nature invisible, 
tiiieth ail though exhibited outwardly by the fruits which, not of 
Eph. i. 23. accident, but necessity, grow out of them, and act, not 
corporately, but individually by personal faith and 
Christ’s in- l 0V e. It might therefore have pleased Almighty 

stitution. 0 r o j 

God, in gathering in His chosen for final redemption, 
to collect them, on earth, into no social form or out¬ 
ward society at all, save what chance or voluntary 
inclination might have rendered convenient or agree¬ 
able. But this is not the mode in which it has 
pleased Him to proceed in carrying out the practical 
effects of the evangelical scheme, for the regeneration 
and ultimate salvation of men’s souls. Nor would 
it have been analogous to his other dealings with 
man to do so —for all the arrangements of Al¬ 
mighty God, both in nature and in grace, are 
found to fit into each other as parts of the same 
system. He has not made man with certain ten¬ 
dencies and aptitudes of nature, and then, when 
he appeals to the whole spiritual being within him, 
neglected or thrust them on one side in carelessness 
of their existence, or in forgetfulness of His own 
work, by the use of powers and means which bear no 
fitness or proportion to them; though he taxes 
his wisdom much more by this restraint on his 
power, and complicates the operation of His scheme 
for their redemption by this perfect adjustment of it 
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to previous moral conditions. In this case he avails 
himself of them, as an already existing means of 
strength for His scheme. He takes for granted, as 
auxiliaries of His work, all the instincts of society, and 
that necessity of mutual combination which He has 
implanted in us—He lays under contribution all the 
influences over each other, for good and evil, which, 
by manifold contrivances, He has rendered insepa¬ 
rable from our condition—and He recognises that 
relation in which we stand to things outward and 
temporal, which are predominant in this present 
world, and to which the Church, though the wit¬ 
ness and representative of things unseen and spi¬ 
ritual, must to a certain extent and necessarily be 
subjected if it be a visible body. The society there¬ 
fore which Christ has founded as the depositary 
of the means of grace, and in which from genera¬ 
tion to generation His fulness dwelleth, is by reason 
of this adaptation to the existing nature of man a 
visible one, and subject to corresponding laws. So 
far it is like other societies constructed for purposes 
merely temporal, albeit in this it differs, that it 
has divine powers within it, and encloses within 
itself another company, which no eye but the All- 
seeing can accurately distinguish—a secret, and more 
precious one by far, and which, at the consummation 
of all things, shall be extricated for ever from the 
coarser and larger mass which has served it as a 
temporary covering; exactly as the gold in the fur¬ 
nace is disencumbered from the ore which encrusted 
it. And not only is it so, but over and above its 
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general character of visibility. He left it, through His 
apostles, embodied in a definite order and arrange¬ 
ment, with those main articulations distinctly mark- 
TheChurehed, by which the whole mystical body is knit 

not only a 

visible so- together, and firmly compacted by one Spirit, diffused, 
one^that as the principle of its life, through every joint 
otfkfa? 6 ' and member! This form of polity was simple in - 
fohn! ed deed, and flexible, and capable of much internal 
modification as time and reason might dictate, but 
clear and distinct, and it has been transmitted to us, 
upon whom the ends of the world are come, in 
uninterrupted continuity. For fifteen hundred years 
there was no doubt in the Church that this type 
had been impressed upon it by those who were 
endowed with power and wisdom from on high for 
the purpose; and that it bore upon it, not only the 
recommendations of convenience, and an unquestion¬ 
able policy, but the sanction of divine authority •/ 

a The best view of the claims of the Episcopate will be given 
in the following postulates, which, in order, are stated by Hall 
and other learned advocates ; 

j. That government whose foundation is laid in Christ, and 
whose fabric is raised by the apostles, is of divine institution, 

2. The practice and recommendation of the apostles is suffi¬ 
cient warrant for an apostolical institution. 

3. The forms ordained for the Church’s administration by the 
apostles were for universal and perpetual use. 

4. The universal practice of the Church immediately succeeding 
the apostolic times is a sure commentary upon the practice of the 
apostles, and our best direction. 

5. The primitive saints and fathers neither would nor durst 
set up another form of government, different from that which 
they had received from the apostles. 
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When, therefore, the apostle Paul speaks of the 

fulness of the adorable Saviour, as being transfused Ephe*. 

21 . 

into the church, and describes it, in some way or other , 
as incorporated with Him, not partially , but in all the 
incommunicable attributes of the Son of God, in His 

6. If the next successors would have innovated the form of 
government, yet they could not, in so short a space, have diffused 
it through the whole Christian world. 

7. The most ancient histories of the Church, and writings of 
the first fathers, are rather to be believed in the report of the 
primitive state of the Church than the latest authors. 

8. Those whom on this subject the Church has always con¬ 
demned are no fit guides for us to follow. 

9. The accession of honourable titles makes no difference in 
essence of the office. 

10. The scriptures alleged for a new form of government 
should be clearer than those in favour of the old, which are 
rejected. 

11. If Christ had left this pretended form of government, it 
must be known how and what it is. 

12. If this latter be the kingdom of Christ, then those 
Churches which want any essential part of it are mainly defective 
—there is scarce any entire. 

13. True Christian policy requires not any thing absurd or 
impossible to be done. 

14. New pretences of truths never before heard of, especially 
in main points, carry just grounds of suspicion. 

15. To depart from the judgment of the Church at large, ever 
once the apostles’ times, is both scandalous and dangerous. 

Vid. Hall on Episcopacy ; Archbishop Potter on Church Go¬ 
vernment, &c. &c. 

It is impossible for the Presbyterian scheme to escape from 
these arguments—and the late device of independency is still 
more violently and irreconcileably opposed to reason, scripture, 
and antiquity. There is only one exception recorded in anti¬ 
quity to the testimony in favour of the Episcopate, as superior to 
the Presbyter ate, and that is, Aerius. 
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Mediatorial and Economic capacity; it is scarcely 
possible but that its actual organization thus divinely 
established, should have entered into his idea of the 
Church thus blessed. The term extends, of course, 
as we shall see, infinitely further, backwards and for¬ 
wards, in time and in eternity to the whole glorified 
Church, when collected in heaven; but still it com¬ 
prehends, as an important portion of it, and to those 
who dwell in it the most familiar, and most im¬ 
portant, that Church visible and militant, which had 
been constructed with powerful instruments of grace, 
and a harmonious gradation of Ministers to train up 
the souls of men for that final consummation. He 
had, moreover, Himself carried it out, with its Sacra¬ 
ments and Ministers, into the many Churches of 
which He was the founder, and over whose welfare 
he watched with unparalleled zeal night and day, in 
prayers and tears. And, as even in the heavenly 
Church and the company of the Angels, there exists 
a definite order and hierarchy, so it was impossible 
for him to think of its representation and nursery 
upon earth without its polity; and that, as we have 
said, must have been to the thoughts of the Apo¬ 
stle, the simple but beautiful system which he 
himself had done so much to establish. A spiritual 
polity, no doubt, like that of civil communities, is 
a means to an end, and is not to be confounded 
with the ulterior purposes to which in God’s 
arrangements it is subordinate. But assign what 
relative value you please to the form of government, 
with reference to the spirit and meaning of the in- 
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stitution, or whatever importance you like, great or importance 
small, in comparison of the collective body of which instituted, 
it is the organ and executive, it can never be pre¬ 
vented from occupying, if far from an exclusive, yet 
a very important part in the conception of the 
society, as a visible community. Nor can it be main¬ 
tained, if the necessity of a government of some kind 
is once granted, that the specific rule of precedency 
and distribution of offices, the authority by which 
they are appointed, and the mode by which they are 
perpetuated, is a matter of indifference. Much more vw. Calvin 
when it is beyond a question, even if we waive the Luther in 

. . . _ . Hob. xi 2. 

certainties of history, and put the matter on thevid.ca- 
lowest ground\ that not only some superiority of one exere. So 
disciple of Christ over another, but one specific form o^tiu^ d 
of church polity was recognised , if not enjoined by ^he^on™ 
men divinely inspired; even though we grant that it tefolma- 
might have gradually arisen from the necessities of depu te the 
the Churches b , and been dictated, not so much by 

b And that the Churches founded by the apostles were not at 
once completely organised is obvious to any one who consults 
the scriptural record. It may be shewn, from each of the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, that the Church there had not its 
own Presbytery when the epistles were written; and no mention 
is made of them, because the Churches were yet in their infancy, 
and had no other Presbytery than Timothy, Titus, Luke, Ste- 
phanus, &c., and no bishop other than the apostle himself. 

Although there was no lack of order, it was not the same which 
existed after the ordination of Presbyters; so when St. Paul 
came to Rome, we read that he was received by the brethren, 
not by the Presbyters, who, had they existed there, would have 
been no more omitted here than in the fifteenth chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, where we read that the apostle was received 
by the Presbyters, by name . The apostle is consistent with him- 
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Apostolical a divine scheme antecedently communicated, as by 

ordinance # J J 

of Episco- the wisdom of experience, subsequently ratified by 
the duty of inspiration, though not embodied in an express 
compatible command. Yet even that, the lowest footing 

with the i.i i . 

faith and on which you can put the question, is a solemn 
tTGod! uty recommendation, and not lightly to be disregarded 
taim 18 Cer " by those who are built on the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets. Moreover, from the super¬ 
natural character of the whole scheme, the par¬ 
ticular form adopted, though only instrumental to 
spiritual effects, and to changes inappreciable by 
the senses, may yet, in various ways, and in indirect, 
though certain, practical influences, have a closer 
connection with the objects of the institution, its 
whole spirit and practice, and its permanent work¬ 
ing, than a bold and superficial view may have 
led an observer to suppose. Such, too, is the mutual 
relation of things not always in seemingly close 
connection, and such the profound dependency, fre¬ 
quently of the most inward realities, on forms 
and outward things, that neither here, nor else¬ 
where, can they be safely divorced when in- 


self in all his epistles; and it is not due to accident, but to the 
actual state of the case, that he sends greeting to the Presbyters 
and Deacons in his Epistle to the Philippians only, and in no other. 
In other cases we may be certain that he would not have omitted 
a greeting to them, had they existed. So Ambrose, Eph. iv.: 
“ Ut ergo cresceret plebs et multiplicaretur, omnibus inter initia 
concessum est et evangelizare et baptizare et scripturas in ecclesia 
explanare. Ubi omnia loca circumplexa est ecclesia, conventicula 
constituta sunt et rectores et cetera officia in ecclesiis sunt ordinata, 
ut nullus de clero auderet, qui non ordinatus esset, prsesumere 
officium quod sciret non sibi creditum aut concessum.” 
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spiration or the practice of Apostles have joined 
them together; nor, except in extreme cases which 
cannot be contemplated till they occur, ought they 
to be considered as separate, or even separable, 
from each other. It is true, indeed, that a mere 
identity of external constitution, if it ends in that, 
is a miserable substitute for the real “ unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace,” and ill supplies the Eph. it. 3. 
place of the catholic love which grows out of the 
vital reception of the Saviour, and the consequent 
acknowledgment of one faith, one baptism, one 
Lord and Redeemer of us all, which constitutes Eph. hr. 5. 
the true union and living creed of the Church 
universal. But still, where that outward order can 
be traced, even by no more than probable infer¬ 
ence, to those inspired teachers from whom we 
draw the essentials of our faith, even if there were no 
command, yet it seems an inseparable part of the same 
disposition of heart and that teachable mind, with¬ 
out which the Redeemer cannot be embraced at all, 
reverently to receive it, and resolutely to maintain 
it in its integrity; and, instead of breaking it up, 
with a sectarian spirit, if it has grown cold and 
torpid, to resuscitate its vigour and restore its former 
relation to the whole system of the faith. One 
practical aspect of it is too important to omit—that Great prec¬ 
over and above its admirable adaptation for the trans-tage <>f the 
mission of divine truth, and that vindication from formed 
heretical admixtures of the faith once delivered toteiurine* 
the saints, in which, in spite of all corruptions, it has ! p ff‘ n t ~ 
rendered inestimable services to the church of Christ, 
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the scriptural Episcopacy which the earlier ages pos¬ 
sessed, and which we ourselves, by God’s blessing, still 
enjoy, possesses one admirable element of social order, 
and therefore directly of spiritual edification. It places, 
beyond a question, the right of authoritatively con-i 
ferring the character of a minister of Christ, and by 
its moderate but marked subordination of offices, 
puts as effectual a check as can be devised consist¬ 
ently with the inherent infirmities of human nature 
upon those ambitions and struggles for personal pre¬ 
eminence which have a constant tendency to rend 
the church with the violences of the temporal spirit—. 
whilst, on the other hand, it checks the 'authority 
which it assumes on divine commission, not only hy 
the limitations of reason, but by the plain commands 
of that power which confers it,—and thus harmonizes 
control with liberty , and the independence of the 
church at large, with the rightful and indefeasible 
prerogative of its Pastors and Governors, who have 
succeeded to the Apostles in feeding the flock of 
Christ. There is, in this point of view, in the author 
rity and its conditions , something well calculated to 
strike us, as very remarkable and emphatic, in the 
whole cast of the terms, in which, according to St. 
Matthew, the charter for evangelizing the world is 
conveyed through the first missionaries to the church 
universal, and in the specific words by which the 
actual presence of Him who filleth all in all, and: 
who was now taking to Himself His great glory, and 
beginning to reign, is assured to His mystical body, 
down to the very end of the dispensation. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE COMMISSION. 


I. The commission to the Apostles considered—in its conditions— 
and perpetuity—the inherency of the Church in Christ, the cause and 
condition of its greatness and blessedness. 

II. i. Two theories—the one transferring the attributes of Christ 
to men as his vicegerents within the Church—another, with a mere 
ministration of men, leaving the actual exercise of the church offices 
to the Redeemer Himself, united to the soul of the believer through 
faith—2. The position of the Church of England, and present dangers. 

III. Practical remarks on the corruption and true nature of the 
Church Catholic—and our relation to primitive antiquity. 


Matthew xxviii. 19, 20. 

“ Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. Amen.” 

I. rjlHIS is a wonderful and pregnant assurance, 
and well worth our meditating. For, firstly, 
there are in its brief but comprehensive declaration 
decisive marks of a divine original, that wide and 
all-embracing vision by which God commands at 
once and without effort, from the beginning to the 
end of the transactions which He foreknows, and 
which His power and wisdom overrule. It is pre- 
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cisely similar in character to that magnificent fusing 
into one of the present and uttermost future in 
which the prophets of old, under the inspiration 
of Him who was now Himself a Prophet, speak 
of God’s dealings with the spiritual Zion—of that 
very church which Christ was now about to build 
upon Himself—the eternal rock and sure foundation 
of it! So it is here , exactly,—He does not take into 
account the mutabilities and accidents of things— 
nor those limits which circumscribed the bodily 
presence, and goings in and out on earth of those 
whom He is addressing—He looks upon the Apo¬ 
stles, in their relation to the everlasting gospel, 
filled, as they were about to be, with the Holy 
Ghost, for their peculiar office, and standing before 
Him at once as the type of the Church yet unborn, 
and the predestined instruments by which it was 
to be evoked out of the elements of the world, still 
lying in darkness and the shadow of death. He 
regards them, therefore, so to say, in the essence 
of their office, as they embodied the great idea of 
spiritual unity—as the sole depositaries and ex¬ 
pounders of His will to the end of time in those 
inspired records in which they, being dead, still 
speak—yea, live in the influences which issue 
TheApo- from thence to the universal Church, and bind it 
bond'of together in a real unity and unbroken continuity of 

union to n .,i 
the church. Iaitn - 

Nor does the Saviour forget His own Godhead, 
the consciousness of which so often lies at the 
base of the majestic simplicity of His words—even 
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tbe everlasting now, in which it is the inalien¬ 
able prerogative of the Deity to speak,-—" I am 
with you alway, even to the end of the world.” 

He gives His own permanency to them— always 
with you, and you therefore always with me — 
though he had long ago predicted to them, that 
they should be baptized with the baptism that He Matt. x*. 
was baptized with, and drink of the cup which 
He had drunk of—a bitter cup and a baptism of 
blood; “wandering about in sheepskins and g0at-Heb.jd.3t. 
skins,” like the Saints of old, of whom the world 
was not worthy, and like them to be slain by the 
fire and by the sword. Yet He gives them, in their 
Church character, a seeming personal immortality, 
a life at least commensurate with the world in which 
they were designed to preach the gospel. There 
is no mention, or so much as a hint of any that 
were to come after them, of any that were to suc¬ 
ceed into their room, or be distinguishable from 
them. “I am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world.” 

Now there are so many ways in which the com¬ 
mission might have been conveyed, without this 
thorough identification to all time of the Church 
with the Apostles, not merely its origination from 
them, but its amalgamation with them, as though 
they and the church were the same, that no fair 
reasoning, even independent of the historical facts 
of the case, can get rid of so emphatic a limitation. 

An Apostolic succession there must be, to consti¬ 
tute a church at all—the Apostles must be in it!— 
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A succes¬ 
sion from 
the Apo¬ 
stles neces¬ 
sary to a 
church. 


that is clear; but how? The declaration of our Lord 
must, in all natural interpretation, mean something 
like this, “ I will be with you, and the Church in 
you, as long as you live, and afterwards in the 
Church that shall spring from you, so far as it shall 
be like its founders , and follow the faithful doctrine 
which you shall commit to its keeping; but espe¬ 
cially shall my presence be vouchsafed to your Suc¬ 
cessors in the pastoral office, on whom, in their 
degree, your commission will descend, and through 
them to the whole body mystical, knit, both pastors 
and flock, in Me their Head.” And this breadth 
of meaning must be given to the declaration; for 
though the identification of the future Church with 
the Apostles must be fully granted and laid down 
as a fundamental principle, and therefore an Apo¬ 
stolical succession of office, as a portion of it; yet 
there are other points which go to the completion 
of the charter, and which, as they are quite as 
distinct, must be as little overlooked in any dis¬ 
passionate view of the question. 

It is clear, for instance, that the Apostles, on this 
occasion, not only represented the governing body, but 
the whole church for whose sake the government was 
instituted : as a State, or other society, acts through 
its rulers as its organs, and is represented by them; 
but is not annihilated, or even abridged of any of 
its constitutional privileges, by such a substitution. 
The depositaries of ecclesiastical power, therefore, 
be they what they may, and in what degree soever 
Apostolical in commission and succession, are but a 
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portion of the whole society, as were the Apostles 
themselves—and it is, ultimately, to the whole body, 
founded upon the Apostles and Prophets, He Him¬ 
self being the chief corner-stone, that His presence 
is assured. This is to be inferred, but the. other 
condition by which it is accompanied is as unequi¬ 
vocally expressed as it is unspeakably important. 

There must be an apostolical succession of doctrine. But a rac¬ 
es well as of office, for it formed a main part of apneas 
the commission to the Apostles themselves. There Jhority. aU " 
is nothing left to their own discretion in this matter 
—they were commanded to teach no other gospel 
than that which they had received from their divine 
Master: no human admixtures, therefore, were to 
corrupt its integrity—no will-worship, or mere tra¬ 
ditional observances to be elevated into its authority, 
or obscure its simplicity,—no rationalistic improve¬ 
ments, either of enlargement or withholdment, to 
blunt the energy of the truth, or the direct enforce¬ 
ment of the doctrines of the cross. And, brief as The gospel 

. . . . , , commission 

is the record, there is surely, in its express and admits no 

^ conceal- 

precise provision, something irreconcilable with anyment. 
system of caution or elaborate concealment. I do 
not mean any system of preparatory discipline, before 
the final introduction to the full privileges of the 
Church, or such a holy prudence as adapts the truth 
to the exigencies or peculiarities of men’s spiritual 
state—that is one thing—but the reservation or 
keeping back, as special mysteries, of any “great*Hereua 
truths from those who have been once admitted to Nation 

from the 

the gospel title, or the withholdment of the mighty real mind 

E 
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of antiquity atonement of the Lamb of God as a motive and in- 

“ in the . , 

doctrine of strument to conversion—this is quite another thin#- 
—in the utterly different in principle, and incompatible even 
churdi its with the rudiments of the truth as it is in Jesus,— 
towa^u** nay, there scarcely seems a possibility left, much less 
owTnot*** a discretion given, by this commission, of relegating 
those with- jjjgh doctrines into the recesses of a mystical teach¬ 
ing at all. For in the very announcement of the 
gospel, and as an inseparable part of the initiatory 
rite are placed, not only mysteries, but the very 
mysteries of mysteries themselves —those secret things 
of God into which the angels desire to look—the 
atoning blood, which is ordained to wash the soul 
through faith, and which the baptismal water typifies, 
and the preaching of the adorable Trinity. These in 
feet are the great master truths, than which there 
are none greater, of the whole revelation, once in 
Ijie depths of God’s purpose before the gospel came, 
yet now not only not concealed, or capable of being 
so, but essential to the first step which the neophyte 
took in the church, and the common inheritance of 
every Christian child! “ Baptize them into the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost;” 
“ Teaching them to observe all* things whatsoever I 
have commanded you,”—to observe them, that is, 
and no other. We know, beyond a doubt, from 
other passages both in the Old and New Testament, 
what this means in the language of Scripture—not 
a mere nominal adherence to the central verities of 
the scheme, while we obscure them under forms and 
discipline which our own judgment has superadded to 
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their simplicity, imposing observances and practices, 
as binding on men’s consciences, which the gospel 
does not recognise—but that they should literally 
add nothing to it, as necessary to salvation, either in 
the credenda or agenda, nor diminish aught from it, 
for it was already complete—and this, a in strict 
analogy to the elder covenant, under plain denun¬ 
ciations of the divine displeasure, and the necessary 
forfeiture of Christ’s presence. 

a The Romanists clearly perceive the necessary connection be¬ 
tween Apostolicity of doctrine and form to constitute the true 
succession—they claim infallibility of doctrine to themselves. 
But to suppose that Almighty God has bound purity of doctrine, 
even in fundamentals, to the succession, is against the analogy 
of the old law, where such succession was combined with apostasy, 
and the experience of the church of Christ. For the Arians had 
it, and other heretics in former times, as the Romanists have—the 
monsters of the papacy all had it. Jewel rebukes Harding for the 
supposition, and Laud, whose opinions on this and other points 
are greatly misconceived, denies “ that visible and continued suc¬ 
cession was a necessary mark of a true churchand such he 
asserts, and he is a competent judge, to be the sentiment of the 
old Fathers. Ambrose tells us that any church which deserts the 
Apostolic faith and doctrine is to be abandoned, ** Christus est 
solus quern nemo debet deserere.” (Amb. in Lucam, lib. vi. in cap. 
9. v. 4.) “ The church is there,” says Jerome, “ where the true 

faith is.” Hieron. (in Psalm, cxxxiii.) But such is the spirit of all 
the old Fathers, and on that principle they acted in the ancient 
church. But so, in fact, the most vehement advocates of the 
succession allow ; for we are told that catholic doctrine is to be 
maintained even against the Rulers of the Church; in other words, 
that the true doctrine of the Apostles is, after all, the true suc¬ 
cession. They, therefore, who, allowing Rome to be corrupt, 
still prefer her because in the main she holds the truth, and they 
who hold fellowship with imperfect Protestant churches because, 
with all their defects, they hold the main and saving truths of the 

E 2 
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That which was binding upon the apostles, binds 
the church which has descended from them, to the 
end of the dispensation—Christ has always been 
present with her, potentialiter, ready to fulfil His 
promises if she will discharge her duties, and effica- 
citer, at least with a remnant of the true Israel, even 
in the darkest times; and, in exact proportion to her 
true apostolicity, not only in order, but in fervency of 
zeal, devotedness of life, and purity of doctrine, and 
no mere legitimacy of outward succession, or gran¬ 
deur of prescriptive forms, will be the divine power 
actually bestowed upon her, and the degree of God’s 
manifestation among men. 

The actual privileges, however, at all times, and 
the future glories of the society thus founded in 
perpetuity and incorporated with Christ, are in 
themselves wonderful, beyond our present powers 
of thought to comprehend, or adequately to ex¬ 
press in words. Yet that society to look upon is, 
at any one period, lowly in outward show, and to 
the eye, ever falling to pieces and decaying: it 
is mean too for another cause—even by reason of 
the carnal elements, which are inseparable from a 
probationary condition, and the innumerable sins 
which actually debase every individual portion of it, 

gospel, inherency by faith in Christ, after all differ not in their 
abstract principle, but the application of it. Vid. Aug. in Johan. 
Tract, xlvi. on the Pharisees sitting in the seat of Moses. Vid. 
the whole of Jewel’s argument on this point against Harding, Def. 
Apolog. chap. 8. Upon the same text, “ The Scribes and Phari¬ 
sees,” &c. and the Romish arguments upon it, see Jackson, vol. i. 
chap. xiii. book 3. 
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by mixing a something impure even with its holiest 
actions. But the church, as we shall see, is glorious 
within and without in her collective condition, and 
future perfection, such, as the diroKa.Ta<TTa<ris iravTiav, 
shall exhibit her in the finished work of the Re¬ 
deemer ; and at all times glorious in her aims, her 
titles, and her purposes, her relationship to the un¬ 
seen world, and her union with her God and Saviour. 

The church is wonderful too, in the actual powers, 
which, however inaccessible to the outward senses, 
and inconceivable by the carnal mind, are always 
working, more or less, within her—never wholly 
dormant—never utterly forfeited—and witnessing, 
by the certain testimony of the fruits they bear, to 
the presence of her Lord. 

There is the laver of regeneration, signing and 
sealing our adoption as the sons of God, and washing 
the soul with the promised purification of the Spirit: 
there is the sustaining of the supernatural life, whose 
rudiments are thus implanted, by food equally super¬ 
natural, even the body and blood of its divine Lord, 
the very bread from heaven and the true manna! 

There is the power of the keys, the binding and the 
loosing of sins, and a final conquest, not only over 
death, but principalities and powers, and spiritual 
wickedness in high places, which have the power 
of it. All this is covenanted to the church—and 
as our heavenly Father bestows His natural bless-The great- 
ings alike upon the evil and the good, so does the church, 
church, under Him, minister blessings even to 
those who know her not, or who despise her: she 
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mediates and intercedes, in her degree, between 
the world and the throne of grace, and is the prin¬ 
ciple of conservation, by the fermentation of which, 
in the midst of corruption, the world, in its own 
despite, is kept from falling to pieces by its destruc¬ 
tive action upon itself. 

It is no part, therefore, of a Christian mind, 
either to withhold from the Church her titles of 
honour and exaltation, or to undervalue the offices 
which she is called upon to discharge. Our own 
spiritual hopes are too much bound up with her to 
do either. But we apply them to the church with 
Wholly de-this restriction—that they exist in it solely by 

pendent on . r _ 

the union o i reason of our divine Heady and that inherency in 
with Christ. Him from which they are derived, and without 
which they cannot for a moment continue to subsist. 
When separated, by apostasy or otherwise, from 
the source of all their efficacy, they become either 
shadows or an unholy usurpation—titles of preten¬ 
sion without substance to sustain them, or power 
to put them into motion, yet not therefore negative — 
but positive in evil influences, and a necessary coun¬ 
teraction to the truth. If we do apply them, ex¬ 
clusively of a direct reference to Him, it is only 
in a secondary sense—as a reflection of that actual 
glory, and a derivative of that essential energy which 
are attached to His person and offices, and by which 
he works in the body of the redeemed. This dis¬ 
tinction it becomes a matter of great importance to 
bear in mind, towards the formation of an accurate 
notion of the church of Christ upon earth—including 
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in this term the whole body of Christ's faithful people, 
whether seen or unseen, existing in all the nations 
under heaven to which the gospel has been preached. 
We cannot tell what degree or kind of submission 
is due to its formal ministrations and visible heads, 
nor in what degree, mediately or immediately, we 
are united to Him who is in heaven, unless we have 
first determined how far Christ actually exercises 
the prerogative of Prophet, Priest, and King, in His 
own proper person, and own proper presence among 
us—and in what sense or degree, or whether in any 
sense or degree. He has delegated these great offices 
to the discretion of men. 


II. 1. It is clearly a supposeable condition of 
things, that when our blessed Lord, by taking our 
nature upon Him, had propitiated the divine wrath, 
and purchased an entrance into His Father’s king-Christ 
dom for the souls of all who should come to Him, devolved 
He might thenceforward have ceased to interfere as upon men. 
a Mediator, and not have followed up, directly and 
by himself, the scheme of that redemption which He 
had secured for men. He might have committed 
the power which was originally His own, and was 
still so, meritoriously, to men chosen, either by a 
transmitted commission, or an individual vocation— 


and He might have ordained them, in the strictest 
sense of the word, to act in His stead, with a full 


endowment for that purpose in virtue of their office; 
or rather a transference to them from Himself of 


the faculties indispensable to the exercise of so 
magnificent a trust. For though the partition wall 
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which sin had raised between God and His crea¬ 
tures was broken down for ever, and the impedi¬ 
ment which lay in limine to any communication 
between them completely removed, it still remained 
to define the mode of access —and it might have 
been so ordered that approach at all to the divine 
majesty might have been made conditional on the 
interposition of His ministers. 

As His Representatives and effectual Vicegerents 
they might have borne, to the exclusion of all who 
were not endowed with the same sanctity of office, 
a real ‘priestly and mediatorial function, standing 
between man and God—with a delegated power 
indeed, but still a real one, abandoned in its exer¬ 
cise to their discretion, and therefore practically 
their own; and bringing souls, at their will, within 
the pale of salvation, or excluding them from it. Or, 
to put it in another and more specific shape, having 
obtained remission by His blood. He might in dis¬ 
pensing the treasures of forgiveness, have attached 
them indissolubly to positive signs, or other outward 
acts, ecclesiastical rather than moral or spiritual; He 
might have conferred the sole right to administer 
and regulate them on those who stood in His place 
among the congregation, and by thus tying grace 
to authoritative forms, and the forms to specific 
offices, have put the keys of life and death into 
their hands ; a portentous power certainly, erecting 
man into God, but still easily conceivable. 

Again—being constituted by His prophetic cha¬ 
racter, the teacher of His church, he might have 
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so framed the institutes which he had inspired for 
this purpose, that, though committed to writing in 
their totality , they could be understood solely by an 
initiated class and a traditional key—or so that, being 
only a partial and incidental revelation , they might 
need throughout an auxiliary and co-ordinate canon— 
He might have devolved the interpretation of the 
obscure record, or the possession of the so-called 
auxiliary , but, in fact, dominant rule, to some defi¬ 
nite tribunal, individual or collective, and endowed 
them with an infallible judgment, and an authority 
without appeal. 

Having been invested, not only with the authority 
of sole Teacher to His people, and with that claim to 
their love which the exhibition of His unparalleled 
sacrifice renders irresistible, hut with a character of 
command and a super-regal majesty , He might like¬ 
wise have delegated this, like His offices of Priest 
and Prophet, and thrown it off from those Almighty 
shoulders, on which, according to the evangelical 
prophet, the burthen of government should rest, 
upon a human representative! It matters not to 
which part of the kingly power you look—whether 
the internal, in ordering His people, or externally, 
in protecting them from the violence and machi¬ 
nations of their enemies—both the one and the 
other might have been vicariously exercised, had 
he 60 pleased, on the withdrawal of Himself. 

But we are justified in going further than ac¬ 
counting these arrangements to be possibilities, that 
is, if indeed we may so judge of matters, transcend- 
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ing our capacity, and all the relations of which 
we cannot know. They are, at least in the eye 
of man, things probable and reasonable. Experience 
demonstrates the fact, that such a devolution of the 
priestly and prophetic offices at least, is recommended 
to many feelings of our nature, not only by the deep 
rooted passions and prejudices which it directly or 
indirectly gratifies, both in the miiiistrant section of 
the church and those to whom they minister, but by 
the argumentative support which it derives from cer¬ 
tain plausibilities, not to call them requisitions of the 
natural reason which it appears to answer. The feel¬ 
ings are corrupt and the reason perverted, yet so it is. 
But at the same time it can admit of no doubt, that 
on so important a point the revelation to mankind 
would have been distinct and express, and if not 
irresistible or demonstrative, yet admitting as little 
difficulty to a candid enquirer as those other dealings 
of God which require a corresponding action, and 
lay an appropriate obligation upon us ! For it must 
not be forgotten that all this, not only in its most 
intense form, but in any considerable approach to it, 
But if so, may prove indispensable to salvation, in its operation 
muMbT on our power to avail ourselves of the offered mercy 
dear upon —, near iy ag indispensable, in the way of instrument 
or condition of bringing us to God, as the grand act of 
propitiation itself. A distinct affirmation of it there¬ 
fore, or, by the adoption of another principle, a negation 
Another of it, we may confidently expect in the word of God. 
thet&urch 2. On the other side, there is that mode of opera- 
powers. tion, in the government, and sustenance of the church 
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which the plain declarations of holy writ recommend 
to our acceptance—less splendid indeed to the eye 
and less subservient to spiritual ambition, but in 
its deeper foundations in essential truth more patient 
of scrutiny, and more satisfying both to the heart 
and to the intellect. 

Nothing but the rationalistic assumption of an¬ 
other rule, with a power to overbear the scripture, 
can shake it; while it is fortified by the testimony 
of the earliest catholic Fathers, and has to us, as 
children of the Church of England, an unanswerable 
confirmation in the judgment of our own apostolic 
church. Christ may still in the real sense of the 
word minister in us and among us, even in His 
exaltation; and from the throne of His majesty at 
the right hand of God He may personally and 
literally rule over us. Nay, by virtue of the God¬ 
head into which the Mediator’s manhood is taken, 
He cannot but be actually present, and, unless there 
be a violent suspension of the divine energies, really 
administer by Himself, the kingdom which He has 
founded, and the church which He has redeemed. 
And if in all that constitutes spiritual life, as distinct 
from outward form , and the effectual working of 
grace in men’s souls, He does thus administer it—if, 
intangibly to the outward senses, yet with a real and 
active presence He does exercise those offices, whose 
possession by Him is made, by holy writ, indispen¬ 
sable to a Saviour; and if they are not communicated 
in fact, even if they be communicable in theory, to 
any portion of His church, the whole aspect of His 
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visible body, its actual powers and true relations to 
Him, will be essentially affected by it. 

He will, indeed, still have his ministers set apart 
from the great body of His people, bearing forth 
his commission to teach, and with the anointing Spirit 
from on high to capacitate them for their office, if 
they present the moral conditions which alone can fit 
them for its reception. But He will have no sub- 

Effect upon stitutes, no authorities whatsoever with unconditional 

thennmstry 

of HU ex- powers, vested in their hands—none to stand between 

ercising His 

offices Him- Him and the soul, as He stands, in His glorious 
mediatorship, between the soul and God! They will 
be His witnesses indeed, and lead the souls of which 
the Holy Ghost has made them overseers; but only 
in companionship with the word which contains their 
warrant of office, and at once confers and limits the 
authority which they exercise. 

They will call sinners to repentance and remission 
of sins through the blood of Christ, but as they 
cannot produce the one so they do not confer the 
other, save by conducting their flock to Him, who, 
after dissolving the heart of stone by His Spirit, hath, 
in His own right, the authority to bestow rest upon 
the soul, as in his great love, He assuredly has 
the will to do it. 

They minister in the great congregation, and con¬ 
duct the penitent, through the sacraments which 
they dispense, to an immediate and ineffable union 
with the source of life, through faith, but not 
ex opere operato, as the Romanists profanely fable, 
not absolutely or irrespectively of those moral condi- 
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tions in the recipient, which may fit a rational soul 
for such a privilege, not otherwise than as bringing 
the believer, by an act of faith, to the Redeemer 
whom it appropriates, and whose pleasure it is, in 
these divine mysteries, to manifest a peculiar pre¬ 
sence, and to bestow a special blessing. 

3 . In both views of the matter, the like supema-Both 

..vv schemes 

tural influences are held to be indispensable, and the agree in the 

. , , - primary of- 

same exercise of a divine power to be inseparable from fices which 
the dispensation; the condition, in fact, on which itStoChristf 1 
spiritual influences, and consequent efficacy depends. 

In both cases there is devoutly supposed the same 
combination of offices of Prophet, Priest, and King, 
as primarily and essentially residing in Him, through 
whom alone, meritoriously, whatever be the proximate 
means, the sinner can approach his Maker. In both 
cases, the church, even the whole body of Christ, is 
the ultimate recipient of the graces which flow down 
from the fulness of the Redeemer’s riches, for the 
purification and salvation of souls. It is the great 
instrument, in one form or other, by which a know¬ 
ledge of the gospel is diffused among men, and 
ordained, in its organized ministrations, and apostolic 
means of grace, to train and ripen the soul for glory. 

Both schemes, even that which claims the lesser 
majesty of office and authority to the successors of the 
apostles, in ruling and teaching, are compatible with 
a ministry divinely commissioned, and perpetuated in 
an unbroken line from the inspired college. With 
a ministry authoritatively teaching, so long as it 
does so from the infallible words of life, and them- 
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selves too, albeit not by office infallible, yet morally 
assured, by the use of the ordained means, to 
learn themselves and convey to others all necessary 
truth—not only leading in holy things, but in the 
sacraments administering a truly divine food—not 
only absolving or condemning by a declaration of holy 
writ, but accompanied, when the required conditions 
are present, by a divine power to ratify the sentence; 
and though with no lordship over the flock, yet 
with a spiritual fathership, not by human permis¬ 
sion, but divine right—in fact, with regulated pre¬ 
rogatives as great as men, with safety to themselves 
or others, may exercise over brethren, with one 
Master who is in heaven, and not defecated by 
virtue of their office from those passions and in¬ 
firmities which they share with those whom they 
are appointed to guide. 

4. But though, by extenuating a little the bolder 
scheme, there is, thus far, a theoretical agreement, 
yet, when put into action, there is this important, 
and even fundamental difference between them,— 
But in the that, in the one, Christ is all in all, not notionaUy, 

latter view 

Christ is not and in verbal confession only, but literally, and 
ntuJnybutpractically —the soul, from first to last, has no other 
aiH^n'au! 7 Priest or Mediator than that divine Saviour who is 
always present to it—to Him, every ministration 
leads, and with Him, not by works or sacraments 
operative in themselves, but by faith it is brought 
into a close and constant union. In like manner, 
in this theory, the word of God, as written, is im¬ 
measurably superior to any other authority what- 
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soever s it contains, not partially, but in integro, the 
very truth committed to the apostles, and taught by 
them, and is, both in quantity and quality as 'the 
fathers speak, sufficient for salvation. It is unap¬ 
proachable ; therefore, even by the holiest and wisest of 
writings which have not been touched by fire from 
the altar, and similarly authenticated by the Most 
High. Not only does it teach all things necessary 
to salvation as evidently as the vehicle of language 
in which it is couched, can convey it; but it is so 
overflowing with divine wisdom, that the longest 
life, the most capacious intellect, and the most 
spiritualized heart can never exhaust it. As the 
word teaches, then, so does the church ; her burthen 
is Christ Jesus, and salvation of souls through faith 
in Him. She does not speak of herself, except 
subordinately, but of Him. She does not call for 
obedience to herself, except conditionally, but di¬ 
rectly to Him, whose mere minister and witness she 
is. She does not dare to interpose between sinners 
and the Saviour; but she leads to Him—she points 
to Him—she teaches practically the way to Him. 
She does not empty the means of grace or the 
blessed sacraments of their covenanted efficacy, nor 
diminish, by one iota, their spiritual gifts; but she 
does not presume, unbidden and unsanctioned by the 
word of God, to divorce their life-giving effects 
from the faith which unites us to the Redeemer. 
She pronounces boldly, where Christ has com¬ 
manded her, fearing not the face of men; but, 
even in her most authoritative acts, she decides 
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conditionally on what she has no faculties to deter¬ 
mine absolutely. She is no searcher of men’s thoughts, 
nor penetrater of mysteries ; but leaves the truth to 
Him who deals directly with souls, and is a discemer 
of spirits. 

5 . The church does not undervalue herself, and so 
^ betray, by a false humility, the dignity with which 
she is invested, but glories in her office, as the wit¬ 
ness and keeper of holy writ, the receptacle of the 
means of grace, and the representative of the king¬ 
dom of heaven among men. But, in all things, she 
magnifies her noble calling, the more she magnifies 
the Saviour who dwells within her. She cannot but 
be thankful for the glories and ineffable privileges 
which are hers, through her Head, and therefore, 
more surely hers than if they rested in herself; and 
she prays for the consummation of all things, and the 
coming of the Judge, which shall complete the number 
of His elect, and hasten His kingdom; but on earth 
she is militant, and wears sackcloth, and confesses it! 

Speaking from the mouth of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, as her purest type, she thus defines herself. 
Art 19. in essentials ,—“ A congregation of faithful men, where 
the pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments 
duly administered, according to Christ's ordinance, in 
all those things which are, of necessity, requisite to 
the same." In her perfection, the inheritance of the 
apostolic form, is united with the apostolic doctrine, 
and confers upon her ministers the fulness of the 
power transmitted in the commission, and on her 
people its undiminished blessings; but this combina- 
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tion is not of her essence, but solely of her perfection, 
the crown to the beauty of holiness which is in her. 

The same church of England, therefore, whilst she ] 
abhors schism, and a spirit of separation, as a tearing 
of Christ asunder, and a sin against holy charity; while 
she keeps close to her own apostolic order, and holds 
that by divine appointment so it has been from the < 
beginning, yet pronounces no sentence of exclu¬ 
sion or condemnation upon those communities in the 
body Catholic to which the providence of God has 
not secured a similar protection to the faith. She 
values indeed her own blessings the more, by the 1 
contemplation of their loss; but she does not dare to j 
curse, even by implication, those whom her Master^ 
has not cursed, nor to make the heart of the righteous Ezek. 
sad, which God has not made sad. Albeit, with the 
essence, they do not possess the perfection of a church , 
in all things, yet she holds fellowship with them, 
recognising their covenanted claims to God’s love, 
and determines not but that Christ may even dwell . 
with them as with herself; nay that He does so, 
wherever the soul has appropriated Him by a faith 
that worketh by love—one faith, one baptism, one 
Saviour; one church universal, united by the same 
indwelling Spirit, though with varieties of discipline > 
and a difference of outward form®. 

c Vid. Burnet on Article 23. Jewel, Def. Apol. pt. II. c. 5. 
Works. Hooker, Eccl. Pol. VII. c. 14, 21. Vid. Bancroft’s opin¬ 
ion on Presbyterian ordination, in Bernard’s Judgment of the late 
Abp. of Armagh, &c. 1657, p. 138.; the whole of the documents 
in this little volume are well worth perusal. Vid. Field on the 
Church, B.III. c.39. Such was the opinion of Laud and Andrewes, 
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6. In the other scheme, or in any approximation 
to it, the Redeemer is invested with attributes, which 
be they theoretically what they may, are practically 
transferred into the hands of men. He is only in 
the background Himself. Supreme, indeed, and 
perfectly good and glorious , but removed from the 

high as they placed episcopacy, as essential to the perfection of 
a Church. Of Hall, and Bramhall, and Usher, and Downham, 
and Bilson, and Davenant,—in fact, of the greatest names in 
English theology; and on this ground the highest authorities 
in the English Church, from Cranmer to Howlev, have pro¬ 
ceeded in their brotherly intercourse with the foreign churches. 
Vid. Hawkins on the Apostolical Succession. Bishops Cosin and 
Morley, both communicated with the foreign Protestant churches 
in their exile rather than with Rome. Archbishop Laud on his 
trial, denied, indignantly, the charge of separating the English 
church from the reformed churches on the continent. 

I add a short specimen of the way in which our great divines 
speak. “ Though our government be of divine right, it follows 
not either that there is no salvation, or that a church cannot stand 
without it. He must needs be stone-blind that sees not churches 
standing without it. Something may be wanting that is of divine 
right, and yet salvation may be had.”—Bishop Andrewes. 

Touching episcopacy as necessary to the perfection but not the 
being of a Church. This mistake,” says Bramhall, “ proceedeth 
from not distinguishing between the true nature and essence of a 
Church, which we do readily grant them, and the integrity and 
perfection of a Church which we cannot grant them, without 
swerving from the judgment of the Catholic Church.” 

“ If by jure divino ,” says Francis Mason, “ you understand a 
law and commandment of God, binding all Christian Churches 
universally, perpetually, unchangeably, and with such absolute 
necessity, that no other form or regimen may, in any case, be 
admitted; in this sense neither may we grant it, nor yet can you 
prove it to be jure divino .” 

The Act of Uniformity, which necessitates episcopal ordination, 
is only an act of internal regulation, a change in the old practice , 
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immediate perception of the individual believer, 
and, to the eye of the penitent, overshadowed by 
the church. The visible body, having an inherent , 
and not a conditional authority, sufficient to absolve 
or to condemn , to enact or to abrogate , at its own 
discretion, the soul, naturally , and almost necessarily 
is arrested there, without rising beyond it or above it , 

but no sentence upon other churches without episcopacy. The 
question touching Dissenting, so called, churches, is wholly distinct 
from the former. But it may be well to remember the words of 
a great divine of our church. Dean Sherlock: “ Nothing can sepa¬ 
rate us from the Catholic church, but what forfeits our Christi¬ 
anity, either a final apostasy, or such heresies, as are equivalent 
to apostasy.” 

Vid. Hooker, lib. III. c. i. to the same effect. “ We speak now 
of the, visible Church, whose children are signed by this mark, 
one Lord , one faith , one Baptism. In whomsoever these things 
are, the Church doth acknowledge them for her children—them 
only she holdeth for aliens and strangers in whom these things are 
not found. For want of these it is, that Saracens, Jews, and in¬ 
fidels, are excluded out of the bounds of the Church; others we may 
not deny to be of the visible Church, so long as these things are 
not wanting in them. For apparent it is, that all men are, of 
necessity, either Christians or not Christians. If by external pro¬ 
fession they be Christians, then they are of the visible Church of 
Christ.” 

On the relation of the Episcopate to the Presbyterate, and 
therefore, by inference, on the validity of Presbyterian ordination 
under certain circumstances, vid. Hieron. Epist. ad Evag. de 
Gradu Episcopi et Presbyteri, 146. Chrys. int. 1 Tim. iii. homil. 
ii. tom. xv. p. 604. And Amb. Comment, in 1 Tim. iii. 8. Opp. 
tom. 2. Similar is the theory of Augustine ; and in earlier times 
Clem, of Alex. This does not affect the divine appointment of 
Episcopacy, in the slightest degree—nor the practical application 
at all seasons of the church, of the advice of Ignatius to the Mag- 
nesians to do nothing without the bishop, but only the theory of it, 
and its relation to the Presbyter. 
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signs aud symbols assume a substantive value, irre¬ 
spective of moral conditions, and a spiritual mean¬ 
ing—the simplicity of the gospel is lost, and the 
Christ con- power of its fundamental and soul-searching verities 
the soul by neutralized under a difficult and complicated system. 
schemTand Higher intellects may discern the main truths in the 
usurped* midst of this obscurity, and a soul here and there has 
vigour enough, or purity enough to grow in spite 
of it, for faith may hold fast the clue in the midst 
of the most tortuous labyrinth; but in the great 
mass of those who are subject to its influence, the 
freedom and joy of the evangelical state is ex¬ 
changed for doubts and hesitancies, a grievous 
bondage to unprofitable forms, or a superstitious 
externality, and a degeneracy of the whole soul. 

7 - In proportion to the prevalence of these princi¬ 
ples, the ministerial and superintending offices, assume 
perforce, not only a leading and legitimate promi¬ 
nence, but an overwhelming preeminence in the body 
of Christ. By resolving every thing into authority, 
and by those imperceptible advances which the in¬ 
defatigable instinct of power is sure to make, they 
gain more and more possession of what is the com¬ 
mon inheritance of the flock of Christ, till custom 
sanctions the original wrong, antiquity makes it 
venerable with hoary tradition, and nothing short of 
a violent change and convulsion of the church can 
regain it from the usurpation. It destroys, likewise, 
that vivid individuality which, while it is perfectly 
consistent with order and a rational discipline, is 
indispensable to the life and healthiness of the church; 
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and is quite as essential to maintain its animation, 
as subordination is to control its eccentricities, and 
a corporate feeling to exalt the mere selfish im¬ 
pulses. Without it, order and union only lead, as in 
secular polities, to a despotic centralization; and, by 
removing the play of those separate activities, which 
it ought to content itself with regulating, it leaves 
nothing behind, at last, but an unintelligent obedi¬ 
ence, and an overgrown and irresponsible authority. 

It is to the offices of our blessed Saviour in His 
church, the “ fulness of Him that filleth all in all,” 
that I shall solicit your attention— the offices of Pro¬ 
phet, Priest, and King. It will be my purpose to shew 
in the course of these lectures, that He exercises 
them Himself and dispenses actually, though invisi¬ 
bly, the inestimable blessings which result from them, 
to the soul which is prepared for their reception- 
making the church indeed His fulness, not because 
He has conferred His offices upon it, but because 
He who is thus inexhaustible in power and goodness is 
Himself conjoined with it, and dwells in it, animating 
its services, giving efficacy to the means of grace, 
and communicating His treasures to us, in propor¬ 
tion to the capacity of our souls to receive them, and 
our disposition to improve them ! I shall not, of 
course, attempt in any way to exhaust so vast a sub¬ 
ject, or to say any thing which has not been said 
better, and a thousand times over by other men; but 
it may have been forgotten ; or rejected for splendid 
novelties which are novelties, and yet ancient errors; 
and though it be a humble, yet it is a useful office, to 
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recall plain truths,.not only so written in scripture 
that they who run may read, and witnessed immemo- 
rially by the lives and voices of the Saints, but not 
so much as doubted of, of old, in the Church of 
England. In the execution of this task I shall 
touch upon the characteristics of our Lord’s eco¬ 
nomic offices as briefly as is compatible with a distinct 
statement of them ; and shall point out the main 
perversions of doctrine which, under the plea of 
exalting the church really lower it, and by giving to 
men what the Incarnate God in person exercises 
among us, endanger its security by shifting its pri¬ 
vileges and blessings to an unscriptural foundation 
which is utterly inadequate to sustain them. 

It will be desirable, likewise, as occasion offers, 
to point out the historical rise of the errors in ques¬ 
tion, and, above all, to shew their bearing upon our 
own established system. And at the present mo¬ 
ment of threatened innovation and actual confusion of 
opinion, when the whole church heaves with throes 
that portend some awful change, this is of supreme 
importance to all, who are dutiful children of the 
church of England. But especially it is so to us 
who tread every day upon the ashes of her most 
illustrious martyrs, and to whom the world looks at 
such a crisis as the expositors of their principles, and 
the natural vindicators of their memory. Let others 
misrepresent or vilify the one, and unconsecrate the 
other—but in this place, and at least within these 
ancient and eloquent walls, it ought not to be for¬ 
gotten that our inheritance is of their winning, and 
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that the light, whether of true religion or useful 
learning which we enjoy, was first reflected from the 
fires to which they gave their bodies, while they 
committed their souls to Him whose witnesses they 
were, and the faith thus sealed with their blood, to 
the keeping of the church which they regenerated. 

We cannot, therefore, but jealously observe the 
bearing of these questions, as at present agitated, and 
by holy and able men expounded, upon the state¬ 
ments of divine truth which the Church of England 
proposes for our instruction, which form, in our hands, 
the basis of national education under her, and by 
which, without tyrannizing over our Christian liberty, 
she guides us, to a due understanding of the oracles 
of God. I shall therefore direct the attention, espe¬ 
cially of my younger auditors, to her judgment on 
these solemn points, whenever it is to be ascer¬ 
tained, as unfolded practically in her formularies of 
devotion, and theoretically defined by her articles of 
faith. 

She is, under God, our nursing mother, and the only 
image of the Church Catholic which we know of is 
that which she embodies to us. She is the repre¬ 
sentative of Christ; she puts us, with provident care, 
under the protection of our Lord, even before we 
are conscious of the blessing; she teaches us to lisp 
in holy words ; she dedicates our youth to God, and 
in her pure and comprehensive discipline, trains us 
up into our spiritual manhood. Even then, she 
inspires our devotion, while she regulates our faith, 
and accompanies us from the cradle to the grave 
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in that grand circle of offices which embraces every 
vicissitude and condition of life, instructing us how 
to improve them, how to unsecularize even earthly 
occupations by impregnating them with a divine 
spirit, and conferring a consecration from heaven 
upon them all. 

These are very powerful claims upon the heart 
and judgment of reasonable men, and should make 
us pause long and ponder well before we disparage 
her claims to Catholicity, dishonour her formularies, 
and risk we know not what ultimate results, or what 
calamitous consequences to the church and to the 
nation, by overthrowing the ancient landmarks of 
opinion, and sapping the traditional faith and the 
undoubting loyalty of men to her communion. 

But, at the same time, let “ God be obeyed rather 
than menif she be not what she professes to be, 
a true branch of the Church Catholic, and if she 
have forfeited that inherency in her Head, which 
can alone entitle her to participate in His fulness— 
if she feeds us in barren pastures, and baffles our 
faith with a mutilated creed—why, then, I would 
say boldly, let no early prepossessions, no filial re- 
lentings, no reproach of inconstancy prevent us from 
coming out from the midst of her, and embracing, 
wherever she is to be found, the true church of Christ. 
But, if she has not only not forfeited the title of a 
church, but is at once the descendant, and the purest, 
truest representative of the church apostolical—if the 
articles of her faith, be all of them proveable to de¬ 
monstration, from the word of God, as the primitive 
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times interpreted it, and if she has only done her^eamrch 

of England 

duty to God and man, by refusing either to add to this truly Ca- 

. in • tholic and 

sacred deposit, or to dimmish aught from it—if she has Apostolical, 
rejected nothing of the forms of preceding ages blit 
their superstition, or, of their creed, but its novel¬ 
ties, and emancipating herself from a fictitious anti¬ 
quity, has taken her stand at once on the times of 
our Saviour and His apostles—if, in refusing to lord 
it over Christ’s heritage, she only leaves us “ theGai. v. 
liberty with which Christ has made us free,” after 
teaching us, how to use it—if in discarding earthly 
mediators, and the protection of angels, she brings 
us directly to our King and Saviour, the overshadow¬ 
ing wings of Him who loved us, and the strength of 
the living God—if in the majestic austerity of her 
formularies she chastises the- imagination and the 
attractiveness of will worship, only to offer up the 
sacrifice of ourselves, our souls and bodies, in words 
which are the perfection of a reason elevated by faith, 
and modelled upon inspiration—if she refuses to limit 
the Saviour’s offices, or modify the gospel message, 
because she dares not rationalize upon the ways of 
God, or tamper with her commission—if she discards 
the pomp and trappings of an external ceremonial, that 
she may not obscure the simplicity of the truth, and 
that she may be clothed, in the church’s true glory, 
the righteousness of Christ—if such be the church of 
England, as our fathers, and fathers’ fathers have 
held her to be, and such, as while scripture remains 
in its integrity, and sole authority over faith, nay, as 
long as the primitive fathers remain to interpret it, 
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*he can prove herself to be against all gainsayers, 
great will be the sin upon our heads, and great the 
crime towards those who come after us, of whose in¬ 
heritance we are the guardians, if we permit so much 
as one stone of our holy house to be moved. We say, 
like our fathers of old, “ Nolumus leges Angliae 
mutari.” “ Nolumus sub quocunque nomine mu- 
tari ecclesiam Anglicanam.” 

III. Before I go further, there are some general 
remarks, founded on reason and justified by history, 
which are calculated, I think, to clear the way for a 
calm and dispassionate consideration of the actual 
powers and privileges of the visible church, and its 
relation to Christ. 

1 . Errors, especially in religion, are usually dan¬ 
gerous in proportion to their connection with solemn 
and substantive truths and their approximation to 
them; to extenuate false doctrines on the ground of 
this admixture, and to plead that they be touched with 
a delicate hand is therefore a policy absurd in its 
principle, and full of danger in its application—for 
there must be truth, and a great deal of truth in 
them to render them dangerous at all— nay, it is this 
very admixture which gives them their verisimilitude 
and currency originally, and constitutes, in periods 
of reformation, the great difficulty in the way of 
restoring the faith to its original purity. For not 
only does the connection in the mind of men, at 
the moment, between the truth and the associated 
errors, form a plausible plea against innovation, lest 
any attempt to remove circumstantials, should, in 
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the rudeness of the separation, affect essentials; 
but, from the tendency of human nature, the lack 
of discernment in the mass of mankind, and the 
vehemence of the passion for change, when once 
engendered, there really is such a danger. But un- Thedangm 
less we would make the very strength and excess of attributable 
error a reason for its perpetuation, and render refer- ^hora of 
mation impossible because it is dangerous, it must be error ' 
confessed that both the sin, and its consequences 
must be attributed, not to those, who, in evil times, 
are vindicators of the truth, but to those whose un¬ 
authorized and profane additions to it, or culpable 
toleration of error, compel men, at all risks, to the 
examination of foundations, and that bold handling 
of sacred things, which it would have been, other¬ 
wise, sacrilegious to disturb. 

2. It often happens that truths are in themselves 
most important, and even impossible to be over¬ 
valued, if maintained in connection with accompany¬ 
ing or modifying circumstances and in subordination 
to the master 'principle, and yet naturally degenerate 
into dangerous errors, when they are polemically and 
exclusively considered. And the history of the 
Church, in all ages, abundantly testifies, that this 
exaggeration and displacement of all due propor¬ 
tion, constantly originates from that very earnest¬ 
ness of desire which holy men have felt to impress 
upon cotemporaries, the conviction of forgotten prin¬ 
ciples, of which they themselves estimate the im¬ 
portance and over passionately deplore the neglect. 

3. Good men profoundly penetrated themselves 
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with the importance of divine truth, zealous for the 
effectual propagation of it, and impressed with the 
necessity , at any rate, of religious convictions to the 
mind of man, and their identification with whatever 
is good or noble in it, have not unfrequently been 
betrayed, by the infirmity of human judgment, into 
another mistake of conduct. They grieve for the 
lack of faith around them, and the seeming inability 
of the carnal mind to receive or appreciate great 
gospel truths, which, when stated in their simplicity, 
lack prominency to strike the eye, and power to 
awaken the deadened apprehensions of an unspiritual 
age. They have, therefore, been tempted to dress 
them out for that depraved taste which rejected them 
in their integrity; and to clothe them with such 
additions and exaggerations as were better fitted, 
than the seeming nakedness of the Apostolic teach¬ 
ing, to attract the attention and overpower the 
imagination of men. Where they were unable, or 
thought themselves unable, to obtain admittance 
for true religion, or to maintain it in its purity, 
they have compromised with error and enforced 
superstition e . 

But the issue has always been such as will follow 
the substitution of human wisdom and means for 

c This is very observable in the great Fathers of the fourth 
century, in the manifest encouragement which they give to the 
worship of Saints and relics—yet struggling against their own 
secret misgivings, and endeavouring by feeble palliatives, and the 
throwing in of scripture limitations to prevent the dangerous results 
of the practices which their vivid eloquence recommended. How 
else explain tolerably such writings as Basil on the martyr Mamas, 
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divine— there is something inherently wrong in it, and 
its best calculations are always thwarted, for good 
cannot be worked by unrighteous means— ‘ the weak- 1 Cor.i. *5. 
ness of God is stronger than man, and His folly wiser 
than our wisdom.” Not only has the obscuration 
of the truth been the immediate result, but the 
weakening in men’s minds of that sense of it which 
is inseparable from simplicity, and the permanent 
extinction, as awakening energies, of those funda¬ 
mental principles, which these representations of 
them were intended, in all sincerity, to subserve. 

Surely we are justified in saying that the great 
error in question was not only a mistake in judg¬ 
ment but a defect of principle —that it was, in its 
origin, rationlaistic, and came from a lack of perfect 
faith and nothing else—a faith, I mean, not only 
in the grand truths of the gospel, which underlie the 
grossest superstitions and corruptions of the Church 
—but in the seemingly inadequate means for giving 
them effect, and that simplicity in propounding them, 
which is all that the Word of God, and the re¬ 
corded practice of the Apostles, has authorized us 
to use. 

Such a loyal adherency to the truth, and frank 
trust in Almighty God—such a rising above ex¬ 
pediency and the temptation of immediate advari- 

Ephraim Syrus on Basil and the Forty Martyrs, Gregory Na- 
zianzen on Athanasius and Basil, Chrysostom on the Martyrs 
of Egypt. Vid. Bishop Newton, Dissert. 22. The same kind of 
accommodation led to Judaical mixtures to attract Jews, and to 
Platonic doctrines to compound matters with the philosophers. 
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tage, even where the souls of men seemed interested 
in deviating from the simplicity of the faith—such 
a holy terror of tempting God, and forfeiting the 
fulness of the Saviour’s presence, by either taking 
away from what the gospel has expressly revealed 
as necessary to salvation or adding to it, would have 
saved the Church of Christ from many a splendid 
fraud—and it would have effectually prevented that 
gradual encroachment and amalgamation with the 
popular faith, of seductive but pernicious error, 
which it required at last a violent tearing up of 
old opinions, the overthrow of constituted au¬ 
thority, and the blood of martyrs profusely shed 
to remove. 

4. Whilst, on the one hand, we ought never to 
forget the carnality of the human mind, and that 
rationalizing independence which is the prolific root 
of infidelity, so it is hardly safe or right to exclude 
from our calculations another tendency of human 
nature, that vis inertia which is always at work, if it 
be not a contradiction of terms to say so, within the 
pale of the Church, and modifies, if it does not deaden 
her more salient and energetic principles. There is 
always, in the long run , a disposition to rely upon the 
statements of our immediate religious instructors, to 
throw off upon them the onerous responsibility of 
examining and ascertaining the truth, and in so doing 
to relax that self-exertion which scripture enjoins, 
and to exchange the activity of the divine life, both 
moral and intellectual, for a dependency not only on 
a vicarious holiness, but a vicarious faith ! And 
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though, on the one side, it cannot be denied, that 
both within and without, our usual struggle is with 
the antagonist principle, that pride which is de-Dangej™* 
structive of religious humility and of that child-like men*8 faith 

, . _ ® J toofar. 

temper which Christ requires ; yet notwithstanding, 
in many cases, it will be found to arise from an 
undue and exaggerated pressure upon the faculties 
of the reason and the resiliency of the mind in the 
opposite direction, quite as much as from any ori¬ 
ginal lack of docility or a truth-loving submissiveness 
of mind. No violence of sectarianism, no schis¬ 
matic independence, falsely called by the title of 
religious liberty, can free the mind from that rational 
subjection to its teachers, which is a principle of 
the divine implanting as well in religious as in civil 
relations —and certain it is that it may be more 
effectually preserved, and permanently improved to 
higher purposes by regulation and subjection to scrip¬ 
ture only, than by taking advantage of its weakness, 
and the encouragement of an inordinate dependence. 

5. In the Jewish economy, and the arrangement 
of its religious system, the outward forms assume 
throughout a predominant importance. They were, 
in fact, essential in that symbolical and preparatory 
scheme, not indeed because they had any virtue 
in themselves, but one relative and of institution —Judaimn a 

religion of 

they were the depositaries in which Almighty God form,Chris- 
had laid up for safe custody the spirit of the gospel spirit^ 
that was to come ; signs which precluded that tam¬ 
pering and changing, by imperceptible additions and 
subtractions, to which verbal declarations are liable ; 
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and bearing witness, by way of prophecy and type, 
till, by the coming of the substance, they should, by 
a natural dissolution, be done away. 

But in the gospel the spirit is predominant and forms 
subordinate; it is conceived in a divine freedom, 
corresponding to the universality of its application— 
it is essentially wide and diffusive, only accompanied 
by two outward signs and instruments of grace, as 
generally necessary to salvation, and such other simple 
forms, for order, and the beauty of holiness, as the 
conditions of a visible church render indispensable, 
and legitimate authority may prescribe. Thus sim¬ 
ple are the actual outward signs which its divine 
Founder has ordained, that the spirit of things hea¬ 
venly might be seen through them, transmitted as by 
a transparent substance, without compelling the mind 
t | to dwell in or on the material elements as more than 
' symbols of the accompanying and vivifying power 
l which is inseparable from their due reception. Being 
dependent, moreover, on moral conditions of heart 
and affections, these graces have a natural capacity 
of overflowing the limits of the form, and here and 
there, where it seems good to Almighty God whose 
Spirit bloweth where it listeth, of existing in saving 
energy and evangelical faith without it. 

6. Beyond a question, as we have already seen, 
the fulness as well as undoubted certainty of that 
blessing which Christ has covenanted to His church 
in His abiding presence and mediatorial attributes, 
is assured in their first sense and in their highest 
degree to their successors, who combine all of the 
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apostolical commission which was transmissible; not 
only their doctrine and sanctity, and the general 
spirit which animated them—but likewise the very 
form and organization which they communicated to 
the body of the church catholic. And in this pre¬ 
sence it is, that the perpetuity of her strength and her 
efficacy in the saving of souls consist. But, whilst 
this is granted as scriptural and provable; and whilst 
we ourselves are thankful for the possession of this 
privilege by our own venerable mother; there are 
other considerations, besides those formerly noticed, 
which, in the practical application of these prin¬ 
ciples, must be allowed, both in reason and scrip¬ 
ture, to carry great weight with them, and to infer 
a necessary limitation. The substance, after all, the The spirit 

of Christi- 

saving of souls by the preaching of Christ crucified, anity not to 
must not be sacrificed to the vehicle; and it is not to its forms, 
only a possible case, but one to the occurrence of 
which we have the testimony of our own experience, 
that the organization may remain, while the spirit, 
which was intended to animate it, is entirely gone, 
or the vital action of it at least suspended—so that, 
to all practical purposes, and real power over the souls 
of men, the truths of the gospel may cease to exist; 
not formally denied, nor by direct avowal abrogated, 
but mutilated by suppression or overlaid by addition; 
and the whole results completely changed by the in¬ 
termixture of debasing elements. 

If this be so, one consequence will inevitably follow; 
that the visible succession from the apostles, with all 
its inestimable blessings, in preserving the unity, in 
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transmitting the privileges, and animating the faith of 
the church, will cease to reflect the character of an 
ordinance of Almighty God ; and being unfaithful to 
its trust, and self-disrobed of its sanctity, will render 
dim and indistinct, the outward evidences of aposto¬ 
lical authority, and the claim to men’s obedience and 
reverence for it as a divine institution. 

Nor must we forget that, in the bequeathment 
of the apostles’ power to their successors, there are 
permanent limitations in its extent and character. 
The Apo- a i a n times, and in all circumstances —from the with- 
son inferior holding of that inspiration, and of those miraculous 

to the Apo- ° r 

sties them- endowments, with which the immediate successors of 

selves. 

our Lord were clothed from above, and by which they 
were prepared for their high mission, and the first 
subjugation of the world to the doctrines of the cross. 

We do not, and cannot, claim for our spiritual 
fathers, and chief shepherds, any extraordinary effu¬ 
sion of the Holy Ghost; any power of interpretation 
apart from the right use of the ordinary means and 
faculties which God has given ; any penetration into 
the hearts of men, by an infallible introspection; 
or any overruling of the operations of God’s phy¬ 
sical and moral laws. 

The place of these gifts is supplied by the ordinary 
influences of the Spirit, conveyed, in a more copious 
measure, to those who are called to the ministry, but 
sanctifying, both pastor and flock, in their degrees and 
ministrations; acting upon the hearts of believers 
through faith; signing and sealing the promises in 
blessed sacraments; and vitalizing these prime truths 
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which are taught by the Church, from the oracles of 
which she is the divine Interpreter, and from which 
she speaks as the ambassador of Christ. And let it 
not be said that this is insufficient to testify God’s 
presence; for, even in the earliest times, as powerful 
an evidence perhaps, as the outward miracles, were 
the holy and devoted lives of the teachers and profes¬ 
sors of Christianity; and the undeniable proof which 
they afforded of the new creation, was better fitted 
to move men’s minds, than all that eloquence and rea¬ 
soning could accomplish without it! And this is now, 
whether we will or not, the only practical proof which 
the Church descended from the apostles can exhibit 
to the great mass of mankind, of the special presence 
of the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, in her mini¬ 
strations—and, even where men have the capacity to 
estimate the historical proof of her title to their love 
and reverence, it is in this power to lead the soul into 
a higher acquaintance and more intimate communion 
with God than it can otherwise attain, as exhibited in 
an apostolic zeal and the fruits of the spirit, that they 
recognise the best, and only irrefragable token, of her 
commission to save and to rule souls. 

Another awful thought is suggested by the growth 
of our responsibilities in proportion to our privileges, 
and the inseparability of apostolic devotedness from 
apostolic forms, if the claims of the succession are 
to be really substantiated—As Almighty God, on God has re- 
other recorded occasions, has revoked honours and pri - sometimes 
vileges conditionally bestowed; rejected those whomtaiT* 
he had chosen; and treated with scorn and a right- 8UCCe * slon ‘ 
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eous and awful contumely even the priesthood of 
His own anointing; so, by that analogy of dealing 
which gives unity and consistency to all His dispen¬ 
sations, He may act toward us, if our sins call for it, 
and if, in the hour of His justice, it seemeth Him 
good. And thus not only may our light wax dim, but 
what has originated from the neglect of men, may be 
deepened and perpetuated judicially by the wrath of 
God, till the eyes of all the world are witnesses of 
the Church’s shame. This is no idle apprehension— 
for to rebuke the vain boast of outward privileges, 
and of apostolical descent—unless history falsifies the 
truth —He has thus vindicated His honour, and made, 
at the same time, the perfect freedom of His grace 
and the riches of His mercy to be known. He has 
shown that all He gives us He can take away, and 
that He can and will save souls without us; that the 
ministry were ordained, not for their own glory, but 
the edification of the church; for the salvation of 
men’s souls, through the living gospel committed to 
their charge, whether they be apostles and prophets, 
or the humblest doorkeepers in the house of God;— 
In one word, He has. Himself, removed the crown 
from the head of the succession, and scattered far and 
wide, through other instruments of His grace, those 
spiritual blessings, for the special preservation and 
perpetual transmission of which it was originally in¬ 
stituted. And now perhaps He has left some portions 
of His church, once living, but by their works long 
since dead, and apostatized by the corruption of the 
faith, in a hopeless state—bound fast to sin and error 
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by chains of their own deliberate forging—whilst He 
has stirred up other portions of it, who, like our¬ 
selves, have been, with all our short-comings, faithful 
stewards of our Lord and Master, to a holy jealousy; 
to a divine ambition to do the works of our first love, 
and to become His faithful instruments, in the salva¬ 
tion of souls, and the regeneration of mankind. 

6. In speaking of the Church of Christ, we must 
not forget, that the spiritual Israel are restricted to 
no one arbitrarily selected communion, or geographi¬ 
cal church ; but that, in every country under heaven 
where the gospel is preached, Christ has an unseen 
Church under the visible—that the acknowledgment 
of one Lord, the profession of one faith, and a grafting 
into the mystical body by one baptism, are the essentials 
to outward unity—that the inherency of the soul in 
Christ by faith constitutes the inward brotherhood. 

Neither must we ever forget, that, at no one time, even 
if we grasped in one comprehensive view all Christian 
souls, from one end of the earth to another, should we 
behold more than a very small portion of it. For we 
do not see, on the one hand, those innumerable mul¬ 
titudes, who have departed to their rest, and who 
wait for the coming of their Lord to enter into their 
final glory. Nor do we see those, the yet unborn heirs 
of the adoption, who are, hereafter, to be gathered 
into the same fold under the same Shepherd. Even 
the saints who live with us and amongst us, scattered 
here and there, up and down the visible Church, are 
faintly discerned and imperfectly estimated. 

Above all, we do not behold Him, who is the™ 6 *™* 

Church Ca- 

Church’s fulness; Him, whom by faith we appre-ttoUc. 
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bend, and catch, here and there, as He vouchsafes 
it, a beam of His ineffable Majesty; even our glori¬ 
fied Head, in whom the whole subsists, and is, by 
His one spirit, compacted harmoniously together. 

Via. Bar- But this, and only this, is the Church — the Church 
Unity of in its totality—the Church in its glory—purified 
and cleansed, with the Lamb in the midst of it 
for the light thereof: this, properly speaking, is the 
Church, to which the promises and the privileges 
belong, and to which the magnificent imagery of 
holy writ is directed. This is that Church of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, the contem¬ 
plation of which, and her inauguration into her final 
dignity, filled the souls of Apostles and Prophets 
with such a rapture of joy—and which gives such a 
touch of unapproachable sublimity to their descrip¬ 
tions of the Bride of Christ, when the Bridegroom 
shall descend, in His Majesty, to the espousals. 
p«. cxviii. “ This is the Zion which God hath chosen, which 
m» M- jj e | ia th desired for His habitation, and where He 
i»a. ii. 2. has resolved to fix His rest for ever.” “ This is the 
mountain of the Lord, seated above all hills, and 
Heb.xii 23. unto which all nations shall flow.” “ This is the 
general assembly of the Church of the firstborn 
whose names are written in heaven.” 

Actsxx. 28. ** This is the Church which Christ hath purchased 

Eph. v. 26, with His own blood.” “For which Christ hath 
* 7 ' given Himself, that He might sanctify it, and cleanse 
it with the washing of water by the word, not 
having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing.” This 

Eph. ii 20, is that one “ spiritual house,” reared up “ upon the 
21. 

foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus 
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Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone; till all 
the building, being fitly framed together, groweth 
into a temple of the Lord.” 

This is the Church, the iroXheia, to which, pri¬ 
marily, and in the full extent of their meaning, the 
attributes of holiness and unity and love belong. 

It is only in a secondary and diminished sense, 
that they are adapted to the visible portion of the 
Church, out of which, from time to time, as they 
are ripe for their translation, the citizens of that 
-heavenly country are gathered into their home. It is 
only by reason of our participation in this community, 
that we, who bear about with us so many signs 
of humiliation, are yet exalted with Christ into 
heavenly places, above Angels and Archangels— 
admitted into an inchoate possession of those rights, 
which, being sealed by the blood of the Lamb, have 
been made over to the incorporation and holy king¬ 
dom of His Saints. But as we are, in our mere 
earthly condition, apart from our final inheritance, 
iniquity inheres in our best offerings; and though 
we are citizens of heaven and heirs of glory, yet 
we are scarcely distinguishable from the world which 
lieth in wickedness, and out of the midst of which, 
we have been called and sanctified, by the water and 
by the Spirit. We cannot therefore, and ought not, 
if we could, to assume our highest titles, without 
apprehension and trembling, in this condition of sin 
and acknowledged humiliation,—and where those 
who shall be counted worthy of that resurrection lie 
hidden to all eyes but God’s, we cannot speak, without 
■some drawback even on our most confident hopes, of 
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the glory and power which shall be revealed in the 
Church. 

7. This necessity, the badge, and, as it should seem, 
the inseparable accompaniment of our present state, 
as a Church probationary and militant, is sometimes 
unfelt and unacknowledged by ardent minds, deeply 
imbued with a sense of their gospel privileges, and led, 
by solitary meditation, to find their main enjoyment 
in brooding upon them. There are men who, absorbed 
by habitual devotion, and an abandonment of every 
faculty to holy things, have realized them to them¬ 
selves, with an intensity, of which, minds less medi¬ 
tative, and more susceptible of the practical results 
than the abstruser harmonies of the faith, have no 
conception. Every thing, in consequence, becomes 
ill results transformed and sublimated, till the difference of 
founding small and great is lost—every thing is alive with 
militant supernatural powers—every where is the one great 
tHumph- Ch idea of the Church, Christ impersonated on earth. 
ant ' Nor does this come from a selfish wish to wield, in 
their own persons, that larger portion of authority and 
powers supernatural which flows from the practical 
identification of the Church militant with the Church 
triumphant. For the sense of individuality is swal¬ 
lowed up and lost in their perception of the whole 
body mystical; though, after all, it is only in indi¬ 
viduals, that the abstract power is or can be exer¬ 
cised, and the abstract system realized. But this 
is not seen or acknowledged—and it must be con¬ 
fessed, that there is an elevated tone, an appreci¬ 
ation of spiritual privileges, and a fulness of religious 
feeling, fed in the depths of spirits of this order 
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which are always admirable; and,—at times of earnest 
action, but superficial or imperfect thinking,—if they 
can be combined with a practical wisdom, with a 
tenacious hold upon the simple and fundamental 
verities of the gospel, and a bold projection of them, 
they may prove inestimable to the Church. 

For this, like all deep convictions, when accompa¬ 
nied by intellectual power, is irrepressibly active and 
self-diffusive—it proselytizes in all directions, enrich¬ 
ing for a while the general mind by thoughts and 
feelings which are precious, because deep-drawn; and 
by a perception of important truths and relations, 
which, unless resuscitated by such influences, are 
forgotten even by good men, when their life is com¬ 
paratively secular, and distracted, by incessant la¬ 
bour, from religious meditation. But the danger 
lies in the onesidedness of mind to which it leads; 
and in a spirit of impatience, which, from the desire to 
realize what is really unattainable, and a fabrication 
of the fancy, overlooks, as of small account, those 
j practical duties on plain principles, which are , after 
aU, the main object and employment of the Christian 
life. And in all periods of the Church, sometimes 
more and sometimes less, it has had a tendency, 
from the enthusiasm incident to a predominance of 
the meditative faculties, to transfer religion to the 
imagination; and to make objective what is really only 
subjective to themselves; to lead to a sectarian exclu¬ 
siveness and intolerance of judgment, even in the 
gentlest minds; and to aim at securing, by a partial 
separation and a peculiar rule, those elements of a 
higher holiness, which else appear to be unattain- 
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able upon earth. Such minds recoil from all views 
of the Church of Christ, which strip it of its divine 
character; which break down its collective majesty 
into mere individualities; which empty it of its graces, 
and disinherit it of its covenanted glories. There is 
something at the bottom of their heart, of the truth¬ 
fulness of which, in the main, they cannot doubt, 
which craves for higher things, and more spiritual 
conceptions—they yearn for something more; and 
they are right in so doing, for the instinct of truth, 
and the Spirit of God are at work within them—and 
there is and must be something to gratify it, and to 
respond to these irrepressible aspirations. But that 
something is not the earthly Church, but the hea¬ 
venly ; and surely, though the heart feels empty and 
sick, when it cannot grasp the realities to which it 
has become so exquisitely alive; yet the true con¬ 
solation is to be found in patiently abiding God’s time 
for that completion of his promises, which shall out¬ 
strip all imagination, and more than satisfy every 
want,—and in the preparation of the soul for that 
period, when the Church shall issue from her pro¬ 
bationary state, to a final emancipation from sin, the 
realities of heaven, and the entire fruition of its Lord. 

tiveChureh 8. Finally—we must not permit ourselves to look, 

gardedwithwith a blind and undistinguishing veneration, irre- 

undwtin- spective of reason and the declarations of Holy Writ, 

guishmg 1 •' 

veneration, upon any one period of the Church whatsoever. 
No, not even upon those primitive times, which we 
venerate the most; the times of its infancy and early 
growth, when Paul and Peter preached, and when 
that Pentecostal outpouring of the Spirit was still 
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fresh upon the Apostles, and undecayed in its mira¬ 
culous workings. As in other cases, so in this, an 
especial care directed to this very point, seems to 
have been taken by the Spirit, in the records which 
He has inspired for the perpetual instruction of the 
Church—a provision to prevent us from feeling a 
superstitious admiration for them, however natural, 
or a prostrating reverence, however akin to modesty 
of mind. 

Nor is this singular in the teaching of holy writ. 

For we know, that, in regard to some of the greatest 
Saints under the older covenant as well as the new, 
there is scarcely one, perhaps not one, of whom some 
frailty, some sin is not recorded. Something, in short, 
to bring him down to the conditions of a sinful nature 
—something to shew that he is no object of worship — 
notwithstanding the exaltation in grace and the gene¬ 
ral example of holiness, which the glorious company 
of apostles, and prophets, and saints, and martyrs have 
bequeathed for our comfort and imitation. 

Certainly this is not the manner in which writers, scripture 
under any less control than that of the Spirit of God, 
would have composed the history of such men. WeXp! w ° r 
are quite sure, that the tendency of human nature 
would have worked in the opposite direction—even 
from dispositions, which, in the present case, are 
inseparable from our best and most cherished feel¬ 
ings—a reverence for the mighty dead, the honor of 
our common humanity, and the beauty of a spotless 
holiness. From the writers of mere secular biography 
to the hagiologists of the Church in all ages, the in¬ 
spired penmen excepted, we may draw examples of 
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this tendency to an apotheosis of all departed good¬ 
ness and greatness as such—so little can we trust 
our noblest instincts, in what concerns any truth 
in which we have an interest, much less in those 
truths which affect the eternal condition of our 
souls. We see then exactly how this principle 
would have acted here—it would have touched 
cautiously on all that detracted from the perfection 
of the saints, shaded off their infirmities, and com¬ 
pletely veiled their sins—it would have exaggerated 
their virtues, their holiness, and their heroism in the 
warfare of God. And all this, men would have 
done, with no premeditated deceit, or consciousness 
of disingenuous management—but led, by irresist¬ 
ible sympathies and zeal for the Church’s honor, to 
overcharge or violate that truth, the barest and 
most inartificial statements of which, are made, by 
the Spirit, to serve the purposes of God, far more 
effectually than a record of superhuman virtues, and 
an impossible perfection. Such are God’s ways as 
opposed to ours; and none, who have meditated on 
this striking characteristic of scripture, in connec¬ 
tion with our historical proofs of this bias of the 
human mind, can help seeing a specific provision for 
a specific danger. More could not well have been 
done to warn us against an undue exaltation of any 
human excellence whatsoever, and against that saint- 
worship which has had such a fatal fascination for 
the human mind, and introduced such practical 
paganism into the system of the Church. 

Now this is precisely the case, in regard to the 
Church of the apostles collectively —our leaning to- 
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wards it—our desire to make an idol of it—and the 
provision of scripture against this abuse. Let us 
confess the truth—the fact is, that we know, from the 
evangelical history, almost as much of its failings as 
of its virtues—almost as much of its corruptions, both 
in faith and practice, as of its holiness. It would be 
tedious here to enter into a minute examination of 
particular instances, which will indeed occur sponta¬ 
neously to every student of holy writ. But it would 
not be justice to the truth, if I did not refer, in 
passing, to the legalizing apostasy of the Galatian con- Apostolical 
verts, and the severe rebuke with which Jude and‘he eon-up- 

tions of 

Peter openly reprobate the corruptions and enormous the early 

Church. 

impieties which had intruded even into the holiest 
sanctuary of the Church, and polluted the feasts of 
Christian charity. Nor must I omit to mention, the 
account which the author of the Apocalypse has be¬ 
queathed to us, of the degeneracy of the Asiatic 
churches; fresh, as they were, from the hands of 
their Apostolic Founder, under the immediate super¬ 
vision of Him whom Jesus loved, and still glowing, 
as we should have supposed, with their first love, 
and the unforgotten lessons of an infallible teaching. 

It all forces upon us the same melancholy reality, 
and testifies that the shame of Adam was impressed 
upon the Church even in her first and best days. 

But it is the Apostolic teaching which makes us 
ready to pay to them an irrational and undistinguish¬ 
ing veneration—for we attribute to the first recipients 
of Apostolic doctrine, an authority only due to the 
teachers themselves, and an infallibility which they 
alone can claim—we not only attach to them a 
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fervent love, and a purity of faith which the pre¬ 
sence and vigilant correction of those divine men 
secured to them; but such a perfection of life, and 
inerrency of judgment, as seems, to us, only in due 
proportion to their means of truth, and familiar 
contact with inspiration. 

But, even, on the supposition that during the life¬ 
time of the Apostles, a purity of faith, and an un¬ 
tainted sanctity of manners, animated universally the 
Christian communities, to a greater extent than 
either the universal laws of human nature, or the 
inspired record justifies us in supposing—if we hold, 
with Hegesippusff, that nothing more was discernible 
in those first times, than the seeds and rudiments 
of evil which afterwards so profusely germinated— 
yet, even upon his statement, the decease of the 
Apostles was followed by an instant and wide de- 
velopement of corruptions h . Evils immediately 
forced themselves on men’s notice, both in faith and 
practice, which were never, thereafter, removed from 
the bosom of the Church. I do not mean to attach 
to the Church of the second and third century such 
universal corruption as has been, most unjustly, im¬ 
puted to it, by an undue extension of individual 
crimes; but certainly the austere and vehement spirit 
of Tertullian * laments such a spread of evil, and 
discrepancy between profession and practice, as dis¬ 
honoured the faith of Christ in the eyes of the 
heathen; caused his disciples to dally with unholy 

& Vid. Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 22. 

h Ibid. lib. iii. and iv. 

* Vid. Tertull. de Spectac.; de Corona; de Vel. Virgin, passim. 
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pleasures, even when their manhood defied the sterner 
trial of persecution ; and brought shame and a visible 
contradiction upon the selfdenial of the cross and the 
purification of t he baptismal waters. The lamentations 
of holy Cyprian k , the counsels he inculcates, and the 
facts which he records of the African church, within 
whatever limitations we restrict them, tell the same 
tale. With all the witness which its confessors and 
martyrs bore to the truth of the gospel, and its power 
to save souls and vanquish earthly tyranny, there are 
more stains upon their Christian robe than are com¬ 
patible with the most distant approach to an ideal 
purity, or the true model of a Church of Christ; 
nay, such a decay of the early rigour of Apostolical 
discipline, as threatened already that utter dissolu¬ 
tion, which has not left to future ages so much as a 
wreck of the primitive communities which Cyprian 
and Augustine governed. The same sands which 
entomb the monuments of empire and the commer¬ 
cial magnificence of Carthage, cover, in a just re¬ 
tribution, the altars and the temples of its corrupted 
and schismatic churches. Origen complains, that 
such were the divisions among Christians, that they 
retained nothing in common but the name—and 
Epiphanius enumerates seventy or eighty sects which 
distracted the Church in his days—but the proof on 
this point is overwhelming. 

This is a painful subject on which no mind would 
willingly dwell: and they are no judicious friends to 

k Vid. Cyprian, de Discip. et Hab. Virginum Vid. Cyprian, 
de Lapsis, &c. 
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the Fathers, or to the ages which their talents illumin¬ 
ated and their holiness consecrated, who shall chal¬ 
lenge a stern scrutiny by an undiscriminating admi¬ 
ration ! Holy though they were, they are not proof 
against that dissection of manners and doctrine, which 
vigorous intellects, not anti-patristical in principle, 
nor originally irreverent of antiquity, feel themselves 
driven to adopt; and which they do adopt unsparingly, 
when, not content with inculcating a rational respect, 
we exact a religious obedience towards thern. The 
truth indeed is, that by regarding them ourselves, and 
holding them up to other men, with this undistin¬ 
guishing veneration ; and by attributing to them an 
authority which trenches upon the sole infallibility of 
the inspired volume, and never can be substantiated; 
we are not only asking for them, but exacting from 
them more than it is equitable to expect or is possible 
to find—we do injustice to them as well as to the truth, 
and measure them by a standard to the rigour of which 
they are unequal, and to whose elevation no condition 
of humanity whatsoever can make an adequate ap¬ 
proach. And yet to this hard rule they must be sub¬ 
jected, to the depreciation, in the end, of their real 
merits, both literary and religious, and the loss of that 
legitimate influence of antiquity which is inestimable 
to the Church, but which will be diminished and dis¬ 
paraged in proportion as from witnesses we transform 
them into authorities,—a tyranny over our reason, 
which, though none of them, either singly or collect¬ 
ively, ever dreamt of asking for themselves, is, as an 
article of faith, unhesitatingly and even imperiously 
demanded for them by others. 
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And, even if it were just, it would behove us to 
take care, lest, in looking up to those early times as, 
in every thing, a perfect and authoritative model, we 
should, after all, confound the heal with the universal, 
the perishable with the imperishable , the accidents of 
time and peculiar circumstances, with the essential 
and eternal truths of the gospel. 

But, at the same time, it is a mark of a hard 
heart, and an irreverent mind, to trifle unnecessarily 
with the feelings and associations which sanctify to 
us the memory of those early saints—inspiring that 
temperate veneration for primitive antiquity, which 
is inseparable from a Christian and catholic spirit, 
jand which nothing, hut an undue exaltation of the 
place to be assigned to it, opposed alike to reason 
and to scripture, can ever weaken or destroy. We 
cannot, if we would, separate a love for the Primitive 
Churches, from our love for the mighty teachers of 
godliness, and first promulgators of the Gospel, the 
company of the Apostles, and their immediate Dis¬ 
ciples, who went in and out among them. Their 
noble Confessors and Martyrs, they who overcame 
the world through faith, come next to Him who 
bare our sins upon the cross; and they awaken our 
first and strongest sympathies, with all that is holiest 
in life, most strong-hearted in suffering, and most 
godlike in frame and temper, in the nature which 
grace transforms. 

We owe to them, the most precious gift of all— 
those words of life, and that infallible canon of 
faith, of which, by providential arrangements, they 
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were the depositaries and authenticators; and which, 
from their hands, the church catholic has trans¬ 
mitted to us. We owe to their unshaken faith, 
and their zeal for the Apostolical deposit, such 
irrefragable confirmation of the sense of holy writ, 
as seals the certainty of interpretation, and puts it 
beyond the reach of doubt and the perverseness of 
gainsayers. While, by their practice, we fortify, 
with a moral demonstration, those orders, those 
sacraments, those liturgical arrangements, and that 
godly discipline, which are precious portions of our 
own Church. 

But though there is veneration and gratitude, there 
is no subjection or inferiority; for we too, like them, 
converse, in the living word, with the Apostles them¬ 
selves—nay, we communicate there with the Giver 
of life Himself—the Incarnate Wisdom—Jesus, God 


and Man. We have Moses and the Prophets, all, who 
spake, in old time, as the Spirit from above gave them 
power and utterance. We carry within us, by the 
very same warrant as our elder brethren, the unde- 
cayiug privilege of the Church; the presence of our 
Lord among us, baptizing us with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire, feeding us with himself, and dwelling with 
us in an inexhaustible fulness, if we will but stir up 
our gift, and rise in faith to the height of our vocation. 


The model In holy Scripture is to be found that model of 

to which we 


aretcHook, perfection after which we aspire, and the realization 
in scripture, of which, in such measure and degree as is com¬ 


patible with our earthly state, ought never to be 


absent from the thoughts of a true Disciple of Christ, 


or an earnest lover of His Church. 
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This perfect pattern, divine, and yet imitable, 
exquisitely practical in its nature, though, in degree, 
unapproachable, is to be sought not in men, nor 
in any human communities of any age; but in Him 
who is the “brightness of His Father’s glory, and Heb.i. 3 , 
the express image of His person,” and who has “ left 
us an example that we should follow His steps” 1 Pets.21. 
And next to Him, in those who bare the largest por¬ 
tion of His Spirit, holy Paul, and holy Peter, who 
counted all things loss for the gospel’s sake, and were 
content to endure all extremities of suffering, stripes, 
and imprisonment, and shame, and death, so that’ 
they might win souls. But here we stop—all other 
men we claim the right to judge—to discriminate 
before we praise—and compare with scripture before 
we follow. 

Thus, and thus alone, can we attain to the true 
Christian temper, meek and humble, and yet un- 
slavish; and thus, under God’s blessing, shall we be 
most likely to exhibit in our own persons, in the 
days of rebuke and blasphemy upon which we are 
fallen, the perfection of the gospel model; and to grow 
“ unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.” And let us not think that' 
there is any reason, why the Church of these latter 
days, if it prove a faithful follower of its Lord and 
Master, should not become as pure as the primitive—■ 
as fervent in love, as devoted in works—witnessing 
to the truth, alike by its outward testimony and 
inward purity, till the last blast of the evangelical 
trumpet shall have sounded through the world, and 

h 2 
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amidst the shaking of heaven and of earth, the Lord 
shall come to His temple. This will be the true day 
of the regeneration of all things, of the new heaven 
and the new earth, in which dwelleth righteousness, 
and the habitation of the perfected saints. 

Whilst, therefore, we commemorate in our divine 
services, those who, in all generations until now, have 
fallen asleep in His faith and fear—we pray that 
He will complete the number of His elect, and take 
Conclusion, unto Himself His power and reign among us. It is 
an illustrious company that awaits us, when the 
people of God shall thus be finally gathered in from 
the east and from the west, from the north and from 
the south: when the warfare of the Church shall be 
accomplished, and her pilgrimage shall be ended. 
*' For,” says the Apostle, “ we are not come unto the 
mount that might be touched, and that burned with 
fire, nor unto blackness, and darkness, and tempest 
H«b. xii. 18. —but We are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to an innumerable company of Angels, to the 
general assembly and Church of the Firstborn, 
which are written in heaven, and to God the Judge 
of all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and to Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant.”— 
To Him therefore who bought us and gave Himself 
for us, with the Father and the blessed Spirit, in 
the unity of the adorable Trinity, be all honor, and 
glory, and dominion, now and for ever. Amen and 
Amen. 
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I. The internal reconciliation, effected by the application 
of the atonement to the soul, and the moral discord , which , 
in the natural state of man, requires a Mediator. 

II. The scheme of redemption by a Sacrifice, how far 
reconcilable with the natural principles and auguries of 
the human mind. 

III. The principles of mediation, as developed in the 
Mosaic law, and its relation to the true Priest and Sacrifice 
—as explained in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

IV. The action of the divine Priesthood. 1. A true human 
sympathy and communication of the manhood. &. A true 
mediation in time. 3. Objections to it answered. 4. Its 
effects carried out by the Godhead. 

V. How far the intercessorial office is communicated to 
the Church. 
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I. mHE result of Christ’s mediation and sacrifice, 
J- in that internal condition of the human soul 
which follows its appropriation, will be our best 
guide to a consideration of its nature, and the moral 
necessities which have required it 


1. St. Paul, in the eighth chapter of the Epistle toTheinter- 
the Romans, gives an animated description of the pies of hu- 
evangelical condition, when the soul, being eman-^nSS” 
cipated from its former subjugation to sin, has re- 
ceived, in the earnest of the Spirit, the proof that^^m^ 
assures to it the personal application of the atone- ment - 
ment, and the first-fruits of Cod’s love; and has 
therefore begun to discern, in the perfect work of 
the Mediator, its true rdations to its Creator and 
to the world. 

That moral law to which it formerly stood in a 
constant opposition, and to whose provisions it felt 
an unspeakable repugnance, even when it paid a par- 
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tial and exterior conformity to its exactions, has, in 
its old relation to it, ceased to have any existence at 
all to the soul so transformed. It has not, indeed, 
been abrogated in its provisions, nor mitigated in the 
severity of its sanctions; it has not ceased to disturb 
the transgressor by its unwelcome admonitions, nor 
to testify the irreconcilable contrariety of sin to 
God, and the moral order of the universe. All this 
is eternal and unchangeable , and not one jot or one 
tittle of it can change, though heaven and earth 
shall pass away! But its relation to the soul, to 
which the atonement of the Redeemer’s blood has 
been applied, has undergone a complete revolution ; 
for, instead of acting on it, and against it, by rudely 
thwarting its will, and controlling by terror its na¬ 
tural manifestations, it is now within it, it is the 
centre of its action, and the originator of all its 
Pa.xi*. 7 ,8, motions. It has become not only the law of God, 
Xxiii.xxxvi. which it always was, but the real law, and animating 
Jer. x«i. principle of the creature. And herein lies the im- 
i John H. measurable superiority of the Gospel over the out- 
v. ward Theocratic commandment of the first dispensa¬ 
tion—that the latter had the letter only, clear and 
rigid indeed, but having a constant externality —the 
former has the Spirit, with a power and energy upon 
the soul, and commixing itself, secretly but effectually, 
with the movements of the heart—the latter im¬ 
posed an intolerable yoke, and, of itself, entailed an 
inevitable condemnation—the first brought liberty, 
an internal reconciliation of the soul to itself, and 
the sweetness of a voluntary obedience. The one 
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■was life—the other, death—the one, a penal revela¬ 
tion of the Judge and the Lawgiver—the other, an 
atroKa\v\jstg of the reconciled Father. 

Such is the subjective form in which the mediation 
of Christ is exhibited in us and to us—such the in¬ 
ternal peace between the two warring principles, 
which is accomplished by the operation of the Spirit 
—an essential change of that will, in which lies the 
individuality of moral Beings; and which, interior 
as it is to us, and inaccessible to violence, none but 
a divine influence can possibly reach. “Ye have Rom. via. 
“ not received,” says the Apostle, “ the Spirit of' s ' 

“ bondage again to fear; but ye have received the 
“ Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba! Father /” 

2. An inevitable result of this filial condition is the The more 

elevated 

substitution of a high and generous Spirit, for the sla- tone of the 
vish terror or timid vacillation in holy things, which ^' Clled 
depressed the soul, before the days of its emancipa¬ 
tion were arrived. The senses which discern the un¬ 
seen and eternal, and which were before not percepti¬ 
ble or merely rudimental, are quickened in their ap¬ 
prehensions, and their extent enlarged—the spiritual 
faculties grow in power, and exercise the predominance 
over the whole being which their union with their pro- 
perobject enables them to maintain. The earthly tastes 
and downward tendencies diminish, as the vivacity 
of the other is quickened; and the whole bent of the 
soul is directed towards heavenly objects, and that 
personally revealed and apprehended God, whose 
image they have partially recovered, and for the 
enjoyment of whose full presence they cannot but 
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long. The remnants of -sin and corruption, which 
they still carry about with them, though in a con¬ 
stant process of removal, awaken a sense of conti¬ 
nual self-reproach, and a feeling of degradation— 
they are the signs of a nature which they now abhor , 
and the badges of their shame. For having become 
intensely conscious of his real relationship to God, 
and the certainty of the heavenly inheritance, of 
which He is the centre, there is enkindled in the 
bosom of the advanced Christian a noble and real 
disdain for every thing at variance with so illustrious 
a destiny—a truly heavenly ambition for more and 
more of that spiritual likeness in which he hopes 
to wake up; and a groaning and struggle of soul, 
till the commenced redemption is accomplished, the 
union completed between the creature and Creator, 
The final and hope swallowed up in vision. “ We know that 
of Ood! ent the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
Rom. viii. together until now. And not only they, but ourselves 
also, which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, even we 
ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adop¬ 
tion, to wit, the redemption of our body” Then alone, 
when the glorified body is become a fit instrument 
for the purified soul, will man obtain the object of 
bis intensest longings, and the reward of his recon¬ 
ciliation—even the foil enjoyment of God himself, 
the type of perfection, and the supreme and fontal 
light—and will know even as it is known. 

^“ As to God, what He is in nature and in essence 
110 man ever h® 8 discovered, no, nor can discover 
oWo«t« t«— but whether he ever will discover it, let this be 

cvpty&yOpoo- 
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a question—and he will, according to my argument, »«i * 4 *ot€, 

ot/T€ flTJV €0- 

when this, which is godlike and divine—I mean4xx*« 
our intellect and reason—-shall commingle with that 
which is its proper element, and the image shall have cvpiifffi Sk 
ascended to the antitype after which it now aspires 
—and this seems to me to be the meaning of that 
received expression in the divine science, that we®/"^’^’ 
shall know even as we are known. But now all that 
comes to us is only a scanty off-flowing from the T * ol *fr 
Great Fountain of bliss, and as it were a slight re- 
flection from the Great Light.” Ti > | Vx < ™- 

° IT OVy OV VVV 

S. But this accurate perception of the relation of*x« ?- 

epcertv teal 

the soul to God, this supreme satisfaction in com- rovro itved 
munion with Him as the sole source of light andSX^txo-* 
joy, and the architype of all perfection, is the result 
of the reconciliation through Christ, and not the 
cause which originally propels the soul to seek it. j* 

The faculties which are thus developed by grace 
are not only not encouraged, but hardly recognized, 
or recognizable, in the constitution of the natural 
man*. No doubt, like other powers folded up in the > i4 y aKou b 

A A <p<OTOS fll - 

Kphv farab- 

a The only danger in these and similar passages with which yarn*- 
the Platonizing Fathers abound, is a forgetfulness of God’s moral 
beauty and moral glory in a cold intellectual glare. Keeping the 
latter in mind, nothing can be truer or finer. 

b Yid. Greg. Naz. Orat. 26. p. 451. Idem Orat. 40. p. 639. 

Ib. 43. p. 698. Dionys. Areopag. c. 4. §.5. p. 468. 

c Vid. Neander, Hist, of the Apost. Church : on the State of 
Bondage, and the Nature of the nvtvpa and erdp£. But surely he 
discerns the first too clearly in the natural man, for in the scrip¬ 
tural account of fallen man, the irvevfiariKri ope£is is quite dormant 
till awakened by grace. In the philosophical system of Mr. A. 

Knox, likewise, that fine intellect has assigned too prominent a 
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Thu desire soul, and to be called forth into operation in the 
with God fulness of time, they form a part of the original 
the*result* endowment of the human spirit, though, from the 
of grace. regu if. g 0 f g j n> dormant, and undiscovered. The eye 
and the ear, however exquisitely wrought, and adapted, 
with a perfect machinery, to their respective offices, yet, 
neither of them, reveal the world of colours, or the 
world of sounds, to the mind whose ministers they 
are, if any cause intervenes to shut out from them 
the respective elements which are fitted to act upon 
them. What light is to the eye, or sound to the 
ear, such is the Spirit of God to this iruev/iuTtKov 
opyavov, by which, through faith, the soul communi¬ 
cates with Him, and is susceptible of a permanent 
reception and consciousness of His influences. It is 
not spirit, it is not intellect—albeit implying both — 
but something higher, purer, diviner, with a greater 
proportion and resemblance to the nature of God; 
and alone capable of elevating us to Him, while 
every thing else about us and in us is sedulously abased 
and mortified, to prepare the^ soul for the reception 
of Him. 

place to the same faculty in the natural mind . In the system of 
Origen the irvcvpa is that portion of man’s nature properly called 
the divine, containing the intuition of that which is divine. By 
the predominance of sensuousness in the lower parts of the soul, 
the activity of this principle becomes repressed. Those in whom 
this principle is developed are the nveypariKOL. But he does not, 
according to his best commentators, ascribe an independent self¬ 
existence to this principle of human nature; but he regarded it as 
the Zpyavov which was intended to receive in itself the operation of 
the Qtiov irvcvfia. The y/fvxucoi are, in the view of Origen, the more 
refined worldlings—the <rapiciKoi those in whom the earthly principle 
is more strongly marked by actual outbreaks of the sinful passions. 
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4. Hence it will never be from the intellect 11 
that the sense of a need for union with God, and 
the necessity of a Mediator, will be originated; Not arising 
for with all its prodigious inferiority to the Divine intellect, 
mind—an inferiority both in kind and degree im¬ 
measurable —in spite of its utter and acknowledged 
incapacity to discover in any case the nexus between 
cause and effect, or to penetrate beyond the secondary 
causes of things, yet in no portion of our nature 
is there such room for a feeling of self-sufficiency 
and independency as here. Though all that it grasps vid. Plato 
are the mere shadows of a $oKt)<n<ro<pla, wholly dif- ^ epub ' l,b * 
ferent, in the main, from the reality and substance of 
things; yet there are the inner faculties, the energyvw. Plato 

.... * Phaedo,and 

and the sense of power, the seeming origination Ol Cicero’s 
intellectual motion, the free wandering to and fro tary upon 
through the past and future infinite, and the appa-Tu«nd!‘ 
rent subjugation, alike of the worlds natural, moral Dwp ' c ' 13 ' 
and intellectual, to its scrutiny and absolute inves¬ 
tigation; and this with an excursive vigour which no 
external force can control, wherever it wills to turn. 

b No sense of a crying want , though there may be, if 
I may so say, an intellectual gravitation towards the supreme 
mind : and there may be a desire of exemption from such 
physical incapacities as impede the operation of the mind—as 
mind and not irvcvpa. The intellectual aspiration is strongly marked 
in all the phases of the Pythagorean and Platonic systems,* and 
gives them their pseudo-spiritual character. Such, too, is the 
contemplative life of the Oriental Soofee, aiming at a resolution of 
the individual intellect into the supreme ; but this is an ambition , 
not a need , or a craving , no acknowledgment of the want of a moral 
something , which we ourselves cannot supply. It tends directly 
to Pantheism, and in itself is diametrically opposed to the genuine 
Christian spirit, and that humility which shall be exalted. 
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And the consciousness of all this speculative inde¬ 
pendence, is to make the mind of man the centre of att 
things , the standing point from, which all truths are to 
he surveyedyvnih no existence save in their subjective re¬ 
presentation to itself No wonder, therefore, that the 
Gat v. 17. apostle warns us against this natural mind, as the most 
Rom! viHA formidable enemy of the gospel, and the most effectual 
8.° ° 8 *'excluder of God from the soul of man. No wonder, 
that the cultivation of the vovs vapKiKo? is destructive; 
not only of all faith in the Mediator, but even of all 
desire for him: and that the fanaticism for the lower 
intellect should have ended, both in ancient and mo¬ 
dem times, not in the elevation, but in the degrada¬ 
tion of man; and the formation in him only of a 
via. Anst. mightier animal, with vaster capacities of evil, and a 

Eth. 6 j • 

portentous contrariety to the moral order of the world; 

5 . It is not so in the moral portion of our nature* 
and the ineffaceable instincts of right and wrong: 
Biit from ^here, wherever we move, we are met by an opposing 
the moral power which thwarts our self-love and limits our inde - 

nature. 

pendence; and which will continue painfully to do so, 
unless deadened by resolute licentiousness, or eluded 
by the still more effectual operations of a vain philo¬ 
sophy. It is therefore in the opposition, which the 
heart of man experiences, between its own inclination 
The want to evil and the resistance of the law to which God has 
Uo^arfsS given a voice within him; and in the consequent mi- 
strugghfbe* sery which springs from this struggle and irreconcila- 
sdence'and hie antagonism, that the sense of the necessity of a 
thThrart* redemption is so profoundly seated. By whatever 
of man. 0 f c i ear knowledge or indistinctness in the idea 
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of God this may be accompanied, yet it brings with vm. Rom. 
it the irresistible conviction of a moral governor. For 
the voice of conscience is imperative and castigatory , 
by virtue of an inherent authority; it carries with it 
the proper idea of punishment, appropriate to the' 
voluntary offences of a moral agent, and arising 
from them; the resistance of a power of holiness 
without it to all that is in opposition to the moral 
law; the certainty of retribution , and all the terrors 
of the world to come. This is a slavery, and an in¬ 
tolerable one—the whole soul groans for deliverance 
from it, being, itself, helpless and' hopeless. 

II. 1. Even to a being merely beset with infirmities 
there would be something inexpressibly alarming in 
an approach to the majesty and ineffable sanctity of 
the supreme God, which would overwhelm the mind 
with a natural terror, and change the veneration 
which at a distance it experienced, to a prostrating The neces- 
awe, at the thought of his actual presence. But to a Mediator. 
sinful creature, with this constant inner warfare with 
conscience, this would be intolerable. It wants some¬ 
thing to offer in way of propitiation, but in its 
nakedness b and emptiness it finds nothing; it would 
fain be reconciled to the avenging Majesty whom 
it has affronted, but it knows not how; it requires an 
Intercessor c —and such an Intercessor it has found 
in Jesus Christ, Mediator between God and man. 

b Vid. for man’s natural state, Leland’s Advantage and Neces¬ 
sity of the Christian Revelation; item, Wilberforce’s Practical 
View. But all history, ancient and modem, testifies to it. 

c In spite of the voice of nature and testimony of history to 
this universality of sin and unworthiness of all men in the sight 
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An inter- Nor is there any thing at variance with the ana* 

cessor be- 

tween God logy of nature, and the common thoughts of men, 
agreeable in this fundamental point of the Gospel dispensa* 
analogy, tion, but the contrary. The interposition of a com¬ 
mon friend or benefactor between an offending and 
lerVAaa" °^ >eil ^ e< l party is consonant to the universal feeling 
logy, lib. 2. and practice of mankind. So also is the pleading 
of a superior merit in behalf of a delinquent, on 
whom his own misdeeds, if left to their natural 
consequences, would have entailed a deserved and 
inevitable punishment. This predisposes the mind 
to the acceptance of a scheme, not, so far, different 
in principle, between man and God. It clearly 
acknowledges a quality in personal meritoriousness d 
to diffuse itself, and overflow to the advantage of 
others, whose only plea is identification in one way 
or other with that, which, in its consequences, be¬ 
comes substantially, though reputatively, their own. 
It matters not, that, when we come to analyze it, 
the nexus between the cause and the effect is indis¬ 
cernible by us. It is still a fact —an original in¬ 
stinct of the human mind, and acts with the force 

of God, modern Unitarians talk of approaching God as the Stoics 
of old did, on the ground of merit. Even such a writer as Mrs. 
Barbauld speaks in the same tone. 

d Founded on the primary merit of the great Mediator, we 
find the principle and privilege of intercession diflused through¬ 
out scripture. Vid. the plague stayed by Moses’ prayer; the 
intercession of Abraham for Sodom, and for Abimelech. So 
Job’s intercession for his friends. So the instances of David, 
Hezekiah, Nehemiah, and Daniel. So harmonious are God’s natu¬ 
ral dealings with his revealed ones. See an exquisite passage from 
a Socinian writer. Dr. Price, on this subject, in Magee, vol. II. 
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of a moral principle, whether we will or not, on a 
great variety of occasions affecting the happiness 
and social interests of humanity. And the truth 
is, that, if the Gospel scheme did not go further than 
this, there would be little difficulty in our acceptance 
of it. If there were no tokens of a demerit more 
mysteriously offensive than this necessarily implies; 
if there were no difficulties, in a reconciliation be -a mere 

mediatorial 

tween man and God, more profound and inscrutable scheme, 

. . attended 

m their nature, and awful in their manifestation; mth no 

. . difficulties 

the analogy of nature, the predisposition of the hu- to the rea- 
man heart, and the immensity of its benefits, would 
irresistibly recommend it to the reason. 

2. To such an intercession, merely as such, a slight 
modification would reconcile the Socinian heresy. 

It would amount to this: That Almighty God, de¬ 
sirous to rescue mankind from the punishment of 
sin,—not to compromise His holiness, nor the eternal 
difference of right and wrong, sent His Son into 
the world. That Christ, bringing life and immor¬ 
tality to light, bore witness to His divine mission, 
by a life of spotless holiness, and a perfect exem¬ 
plification of the doctrines which He taught; and, 
then, sealed their truth, and exhibited the last sub¬ 
lime effort of His devotion to His godlike task, by 
suffering death at the hands of wicked men. That: 

God raised Him from the dead, as an evidence of 
His acceptance, and of the immortality which should 
reward them who followed in His steps; and e that 

* This would seem the view of H. Taylor, vid. Magee, No. 16, 
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finally, as a reward for His obedience. He has been 
exalted, as a Saviour and an Intercessor, to a throne 
above all created things, with authority to bring His 
faithful people into the kingdom which He has thus 
purchased for them. In this scheme, the only attribute 
of God which retains an objective existence, with an 
active and real operation, is His benevolence*; while 
the awfulness of His justice, and the terrors of a right¬ 
eous vengeance upon sin, are resolved into anthro- 
popathic representations of the Most High, incom¬ 
patible with His real nature and essence. The recon¬ 
ciliation brought about is no change in the mode in 


vol. i. He represents Christ’s compassion for mankind, and his 
intercession recommended by his obedience, to be the appointed 
means of obtaining a kingdom, and dispensing forgiveness to 
those who, moved by the beauty of his example and the tender¬ 
ness of his love, should observe the moral law of God. But 
here, though there is intercession , there is no proper sacrifice . 
Dr. J. Taylor, of Norwich, whose works are not unfrequently 
read by theological students, without a knowledge of their real 
tendency, denies any intercession for those who have lived 
since Christ. His use of scriptural phrases might well deceive 
the unwary. He allows that we are “ bought with his blood”— 
meaning that the moral lesson of obedience which he proposes to 
us was thus effectually confirmed; that " the blood of Christ frees 
us from guilt,” as the best incentive to, us to throw off the power 
of sin; “ it is the ground of redemption, as it is a mean of sanc¬ 
tification.” In fact, the blood of Christ is his obedience. There 
is too great an approach to this mode of speaking, and apparently 
of thinking, in Mr. A. Knox's works. Vid. his Com. on Epist. to 
the Hebrews. 

f Priestley asserts that justice in the Deity can be no more 
than a modification of that goodness or benevolence which is his 
sole governing principle. 
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which God regards man &; no alteration of his aspect 
towards us by virtue of an intervening condition; 
but simply, a change of disposition upon the part of 
man himself, who, being moved by such an exhi¬ 
bition of love, and inspired to emulate, in his own 
person, so divine an example of moral perfection, 
lays aside his enmity to his Maker, and is thus per¬ 
suaded to a reconciliation with Him. 

3. The only condition required is that of repentance; 
and to that, in consequence, upon this scheme, is attri¬ 
buted an inherent worth and acceptability, far beyond 
what reason, or the analogy of God’s natural dealings 
with us, even in the absence of scripture, will per- 

£ It is hard to conceive how this can be held with scripture 
in men’s hands; but Socinians do hold it. F. Socinus says, 
“ Ego quidem, etiamsi non semel sed ssepe id in sacris monimen- 
tis scriptum exstaret; non idcirco tamen rem ita se habere cre- 
derem.” Smalcius says, “ Satius esse modum aliquem dicendi 
corominisci, quo ista de Deo dici possunt, quam ista simpliciter 
ita ut verba sonant, intelligere.” Mr. Belsham warns “ against 
the obvious sense of scripture.** Are we making no steps really 
in the same direction, though accidental circumstances may pre¬ 
vent the logical result, if we claim the right for human reason, 
under the garb of tradition, to modify the plain senses of scrip¬ 
ture ? 

b So far as this is grounded upon scripture, it is easily disposed 
of. Hammond and Le Clerc remark that the words KaraKkaTTevOat 
and biaX\a.TT€(T 0 ai have a peculiar sense in the New Testament— 
meaning, “to obtain the favour of another, or appease him.** 
So in the Septuagint translation, i Sam. xxix. 4 : *Ei/ tivl 8t aXXa- 
yrjaerat rtp Kvpi<a avrois —“ in fact, how shall he regain his master’s 
favour ?** Vid. Hammond and Whitby, Rom. v. 10 ; 2 Cor. v. 18, 
19, 20; Eph. ii. 16; Coloss. i. 20, 21. “Our laying aside our 
enmity to God must be a qualification for, though not the formal 
cause of, our reconciliation with God.’* Vid. Magee, No. 21. 

i 2 
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mit us to assign to it. It is not indeed to be denied, 
that we do attach to it, and are irresistibly impelled 
so to do,—when it is accompanied by a real sorrow 
efficacious to change the purpose of the offender,— 
not only the attribute of fitness and propriety, but 
likewise a certain value towards a satisfaction for the 
crime. And when it regards Almighty God, and the 
vm. But- heart is penetrated by a conviction of His love and 
logy.'VX immeasurable mercy, it may, in the nature of things, 
Magee, »nd ,n8 P* re a n °t unreasonable hope that compassion may 
ra’tbe™ 6 temper justice, and love forgive the sin which has 
Atonement. no other means of escape from punishment. Yet it is 
but a hope; there is no necessary connection between 
the two, nothing in repentance which can be certainly 
retrospective or truly earpiatory; and there are a 
thousand instances in the daily life of man, both in 
the penal dealings of a state with its subjects, and 
those moral punishments which are connected by 
natural consequence with sin, in which no sorrow 
however poignant, no vehemence of regret, no an¬ 
guish of repentance, can lessen the amount of 
punishment, or by a single minute procrastinate its 
infliction. 

4. It is much to be regretted that great theolo¬ 
gians should have given countenance to any other 
view, or instituted, though in a hypothetical case, a 
necessary connection between repentance and forgive¬ 
ness, as Warburton has done*; whilst, on the other 

* Warburton, Divin. Leg. lib. 9. and Hurd's Remarks. But 
the case of a penitent is clearly different from that of an innocent 
person, nor is it consistent with reason that both should be 
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hand, it is a strong evidence of the force of truth on 
a question in which the prejudices of humanity and 
the interests of sin are so calculated to mislead, that 
such a man as Adam Smith should ever! have pro¬ 
nounced a decided opinion to the contrary. But 
let us pass over the utter impossibility of reconciling 
such a scheme of bare intercession, not only with the 
language, but the whole spirit and meaning of holy 
writ—let us pass over its contradiction to the deeper 
terrors of the soul and the auguries of conscience— 
let us pass over its utter lack of instruments to 
awaken that depth of repentance which it requires, 
mid that transformation of heart which it acknow¬ 
ledges to be necessary—let us forget the proved 
incompetency of pictures of virtue to change the 
heart, and an abstract love of God to bridle the 
passions—let us forget, that this theory does not 
remove the difficulty of God’s implacability which it 
professes to answer, but only substitutes, after all, 
one conditional salvation for another,—and see whe¬ 
ther the history of mankind does not bear decisive 
evidence to the fact, that something more than inter¬ 
cession seems necessary, even in the eye of nature. More than 

mere inter- 

to mitigate the wrath of the Supreme. cession re- 

5. If the universal voice of mankind were thusman^and 
consulted and interpreted by their practice, it would hi* history, 
not only acknowledge, that an Intercessorship was 

treated alike. Cicero says, “ Quem pcenitet peccasse pene est 
innocens.” And again, “ Haud scio an satis sit, eum qui laces- 
sierit injuriae suae penitere.” 

j The admission was withdrawn in the later edition of his 
Moral Sentiments. 
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consonant to their reason, and adjusted to their 
wants ; but that there was a like harmony, between 
the instincts of nature and that awfully characteristic 
part of the gospel scheme, which conjoins an ex¬ 
piation with the Mediatorship, and sprinkles the 
robes of the priest, and the temple itself, with blood. 
Let philosophers theorize as they will, the marks 
of this feeling are too universally diffused to be 
accidental, and too strongly impressed to be other¬ 
wise than the result of some profound principle. 
Every thing attests, not only an acknowledgment 
of inferiority to the divine Being, and a dependency 
upon Him, but the sense of what holy writ entitles 
sin —a profound consciousness and acknowledgment 
of demerit, and of a punitive element in the divine 
nature, which habitually forbade an approach to the 
offended power in whom their safety was placed, 
without a deprecation of resentment by an atoning 
offering 14 . From hence, beyond a doubt, arose, or 

k Vid. Herod, lib. i. cap. 32. TO Ociov wav <f)6ovep6v Ka\ Tapax&Stt. 
Porphyry in Aug. de Civit. Dei, lib. x. cap. 32. directly asserts 
that there was wanting some universal method of delivering 
men’s souls, which no sect of philosophy had ever yet dis¬ 
covered. De Pauw asserts that all nations have been guilty of 
human sacrifices. Heliod. zEtliiop. lib. x. Sanconiathon. Eus. 
Prsep. Evangel, lib. i. cap. 10. Herod, lib. iv. cap. 62. Diod. lib. i. 
p. 99. edit. Wess. Herod, lib. vii. cap. 114. Servius in ASneid. i. 
Saidas in voce Porphvr. de Abstin. lib. ii. §. 44. 

Schol. in Aristo Equit. Plut. in voce Kaddppara. Csesar. de Bell. 
Gall. lib. vi. Porphyry says what will bear on the whole theory 
and practice of human victims, “ to wp&rov ovk iBvtr o toIt 6tois 
oibiv tfiyjn/xov dAA’ oiiSi v6pos fjv wept tovtwv 8tct TW v6p<p (pvatKGt 
kckqXuoAu, bird 8e Ttvas Kaipovt irparov Upetov Swrai pvOfVOVTat ijnt)(rjv 
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with this, at any rate, were most intimately con¬ 
nected, in their propagation and continuance, those 
innumerable forms of propitiation, and modifications 
of sacrificial worship which pervaded the heathen 
world. Hence the inward feeling which alone was 
capable of approving, or even rendering tolerable 
to the most degraded humanity, and prostration of 
the moral sense, that dreadful superstition of expia¬ 
tory human sacrifices, so widely diffused among 
nations both genealogically and geographically dis¬ 
tinct, not only barbarous but civilized, even the offer- Ps. cvi. 

V 37 ,38. 

ing up of their sons and daughters unto devils, till' 
the whole land was defiled by blood. Hence their 
purifications and lustral waters, their mutilations, 
ascetic discipline, and horrible ingenuity of torture 
for assuaging the divine wrath. Hence arose the 
universal establishment of priests and priesthoods 
standing intermediately between the worshipper and 
the deity to be propitiated, and offering to those, 
who in their own persons were not permitted to 
draw nigh to Him, a means of acceptable approach. 

6. Two points, in regard to these sacrificial offer- 

aPTt yfaxiis ahovfitvovs” De Abstin. lib. 4. §. 15. Vid. in modern 
times the custom in the South Sea. So a few centuries ago in . 
India. Vid. Orme, Hist, of Indostan, vol.i. p. 5. Mauric. Ind. 

Antiq. (Vid. on this point Outram de Sacrific. lib. i. Magee ibid, 
vol. i.) The most remarkable sacrifice recorded in history is the 
Phoenician, described in Euseb. Demonst. Evang. lib. x. Bryant’s 
Observations on various parts of Ancient History, pp. 286, 292* 

Is it in any way a Christian forgery ? Magee well observes, that 
one impediment to Bryant’s conclusion is, “ that a more exact 
delineation of the great sacrifice would thus be handed down by 
heathen tradition than was vouchsafed to the Jews.” 
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ings, are established beyond controversy— 1 . their 
vicariousness ; and, 2. the power of the blood of the 
victim to propitiate and atone for the offerer! 

Such a diffusion, likewise, of the custom, and its 
inveterate identification with all religions, proves 
that it was carried by the leaders of the early settle¬ 
ments from the first cradle of mankind to the extre¬ 
mities of the earth; and that it was, therefore, cotem¬ 
porary with them, an element of primitive worship, 
and probably of divine institution. For the purposes 
of our immediate argument, it little matters, whether 
it originated from divine command, or from human 
invention. For since historical testimony forbids 
us to separate an 1 atoning and vicarious character 
from it, it proves, at any rate, the deep-seated con¬ 
viction of the need of some atonement, in the minds 
of those who originated so awful a representation 

* This is denied of course by Socinians against overwhelming 
evidence: Davison, (differing in this respect from Warburton,) 
feeling its human institution irreconcilable with truth, if atone¬ 
ment was originally attached to it, endeavours to separate aton¬ 
ing from propitiatory and eucharistic sacrifices. Davison’s pur¬ 
pose, however, is not to decide either way, but to prevent a decision 
positively in favour of its divine original. But with the expiating 
idea he owns it to be impossible that it should be human; neither 
does Outram positively decide. Vid. Taylor’s unanswerable argu¬ 
ment, Ductor. Dubit. lib.ii. cap. 3. Vid. Faber’s Reply to Davison. 
Warburton rests on two lines of argument; 1. The absence of'any 
record of direct institution; 2. The depreciation of sacrifice in the 
Prophets. Spencer’s object is “ de sacrificiis, purgationibus, 
neomeniis, area et templo, manifestum reddere ea omnia a gen¬ 
tium ruditate et usu originem habuisse.” The scriptural argu¬ 
ment, as well as that from reason, is clearly against the Spencer- 
Warburtonian hypothesis. 
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of their feelings , and acknowledgment of their guilt. 
But, in other points of view, it is far from a matter 
of indifference, whether we assign it a divine or 
human origin; and to any mind which gives an un¬ 
biassed consideration to the tenor of scripture, there 
can remain little or no doubt that it was of divine 
institution from the first. The discovery of the 
atonement baffles reason™, and therefore the type of 
it would be beyond its invention. Let us look at it 
as a mode of worship, which in its symbolical meaning 
was a mystery even to the believer; in its actual in¬ 
fliction, revolting to human feelings; in its theory of 
vicarious atonement, and delivery from guilt, by the 
blood of an innocent animal, even at variance with 
reason; and every thing is opposed to its spontaneous 
occurrence and voluntary adoption; though, when 
adopted, it answered the deepest wants of nature, 
and found a refutation of the practical understand¬ 
ing in the irresistible voice of conscience ! And 
when, by the light of the New Testament, we 
regard the sacrifice of Abel, and the reason of its 
acceptance—when we find it, from its first mention 
in holy writ, accompanied by the most decisive 
proofs of the divine approbation”; when, in the 

m Even Spencer says, “ iis (Ethnicis) non raro mirari subiit, 
unde ritus tarn tristis, et a Deorum natura alienus in hominum 
corda veniret; se tain longe propagaret, et eorum moribus tain 
tenaciter inhereret.” Pythagoras, Plato, and Porphyry, all express 
their wonder at its prevalence. 

n Surely Abel’s sacrifice could not have been acceptable, unless 
divinely instituted, in the principle, “In vain do they worship God, 
teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.” Whether its 
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Mosaic covenant, we find it the chief symbol in that 
ritual of significant shadows; and, in the stupendous 
reality of a bleeding God, the beginning, middle, 
and end of the Christian faith; not only reasoning, 
but something superior to reasoning, that instinctive 
sense which we have of a great truth, from our 
familiarity with its hearings and relations, make 
its human institution an incredible profanation of 
so divine a mystery ! 

7. Yet many, perhaps a majority of the early fathers", 

acceptance was notified by a flame from heaven, as many of the 
fathers think, is nothing to the question. Grotius, who was an 
advocate of the human institution, felt its unreasonableness so 
deeply as to maintain that Abel did not slay the firstlings of his 
flock. Vid. 60, 61, 62 Nos. in Magee on Sacrifice, for a full 
discussion of Abel’s sacrifice, and the nXclopa Ova lav of St. Paul. 
Perhaps the best exposition of its human institution is that to 
be found in Euseb. Demonst. Evang. lib. i. cap. 10. Tovrov dc rbv 
\oyia-fi6p rjyovfiat cipai ov top tv^opto, ovd' avdpoonlpoos KCKivrjpevop, 
Kara 6 clap d' cnlpotap xmo^e^kqpcpop. 'Eireidr) yap coopoop, a tc t6p rponop 
evacfteis Kai 0€<» TTpoacoKeioopevoi, delta tc Uucvpan ras y/rv^ds nctfxa- 
Tto-pcpoi, pcyakrjs avrois 6 epandas dcip els anoKadapaip reap 0ptjtS>p nXrjp- 
pc\rj par cop, A vrpop tt}s avr&p croon] p las too kcu (tarjs Kai faxy s X°PV7^ 
npoao<f>d\c(r6ai rjyovpro. *EnciTa prjdep Kpdrrop kcu Tipuarcpov tt}s 01 - 
Kclas yfsvxrjs Kadiepovp cxoptc s, apri Tavrrjs reoos ttjp did tcop aXdytop £<aoop 
npoorjyop 6v a lav, rrjs cr(f>ooP y^v^pjs aprlyj/vxa npocrKopl(pPTcs. It con¬ 
tains or implies the best answer to the gravamen of will-worship. 
In mentioning that objection, it is but fair to refer to Hammond’s 
Tract on “ Will-Worship,” which Davison thinks undeserving 
of Magee’s condemnation and proof against Witsius’ attack 
upon it. 

0 Justin Martyr, Irenseus, Tertullian, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and Cyrill of Alexandria. They all hold the dangerous and un¬ 
warrantable theory that the Mosaic sacrifices were an accommo¬ 
dation to the prejudices of the Jewish people, trained up to sacri¬ 
fice among the Egyptians. Chrysostom says, in Spencer’s trans- 
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held its human institution, from the desire and prac¬ 
tice of divergency from a still hostile Judaism— > 
the church of Rome is led by that sure instinct 
which receives or rejects doctrines, as they favour 
or oppose her own system, without any regard to . 
the truth of scripture, and, finding in it a plea and 
justification of her own will-worship, holds the same 
opinion of its uninspired origin. Warburton holds 
it from paradox, infidels from their hatred to the 
scripture mystery; and some great theologians p, of 
other schools than Warburton’s, driven by the neces¬ 
sities of a favourite theory, do not discern, however 
it may have been instituted, an atoning character in 
its earlier use! But surely its varied force of ex¬ 
pression, so to say, and the eloquence which it gives 
to a symbolical liturgy 9, is only a proof the more of 
its admirable fitness for its ordained purpose, rather 
than an argument for its spontaneous invention; 
and its eucharistical and federal uses, being, both of 
them, secondary to the central idea of atonement, 
afford strong token of the original meaning and 
intention of the rite. 

Whether or not, however, this were so, there was 
still something, as we have seen, even in its most 
irrational abuses, that harmonized with the pro- 

lation, “ Deus ad errantium salutem per hsec quidem se colipassus 
est, per quse Gentes extranese Dsemonas coluerunt—ea tamen 
aliquando in melius inflectens, ut eos paulatim a consuetudine 
revocatos, ad altiorem perduceret sapientiam. Among the Jews, 
Maimonides, Gerson, and Abarbinel. Vid. Outram, lib. i. 

P Sykes, Mede, Cudworth and Waterland, explain sacrifices on 
the principle of a federal rite . 

Q Vid. Warburton. Divin. Leg. lib. ix. Davison on Sacrifice. 
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foundest instincts of the heart. None of the palpa¬ 
ble contradictions to reason, which, from the earliest 
times, were obvious enough to thoughtful men, could 
countervail that universal feeling which bespoke a 
mightier truth than reason could discover, or a cap- 
) tious philosophy appreciate. None but a shallow 
wisdom will treat such indications with contempt—r- 
' for, though not based on reasoning, there is a depth 
, of truth in such religious instincts, which, however 
; overlaid by ignorance and superstition, points to 
' something further, and is a prognostication of diviner 
things. Nature stammers in the enunciation of them; 
but, with holy writ as our interpreter, we may contrive 
to understand their meaning nevertheless, as we get 
: at the half conceptions of a child. Moreover, though 
in this case, they may not retain the same precise 
\ form in later ages, nor unfold themselves in the same 
i outward development, yet these feelings will always 
; continue to work, as long as man is man,—and will 
• produce their effect, whether avowed or not, upon 
our reception of the doctrine of Christ crucified. 

III. 1. But we are not compelled to gather up 
these intimations of a mighty but half-discovered 
atonement truth for ourselves; nor are we called upon to clear 

of Christ. 

the fundamental fact from the additions which 
have overlaid, or the perversions which have dis- 
The uni- figured it—Almighty God has done it for us. This 

versal fool- 

ingofna- voice of universal humanity is ratified, and made 

tureratified . . . . . 

bjr the Mo- to speak articulately and distinctly to us in the 

saic law. , • 

Mosaic law. 

It has there, by a divine wisdom, and in the 
most elaborate provisions, been thrown into that 


The con¬ 
nection of 
the law 
with the 
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outward form, which was best calculated to embody 
the fundamental truth upon which human redemp¬ 
tion is laid; and to preserve it, in perpetual trans¬ 
mission, till the fulness of time should come, and 
tile figurative sprinkling be supplanted by the meri¬ 
torious victim! And complicated as are the details 
into which the ceremonial prescriptions are carried, it* principle 
and various the shapes under which the truth is5oodf OIlb5r 
conveyed, yet nothing can be simpler than the lead- | 
ing idea of the system. The principle from which 
the whole radiated, and to which, by the most artifi- > 
cial provisions, it was subordinated, was remission of 
sins by the shedding of blood, in which was the life; 
and this was rendered to the Most High by the inter- > 
mediation of the appointed priest. 

2. At every turn, moreover, of that burdensome 
though admirably constructed ritual, the worshipper 
encountered some ceremonial obstruction or other— 
some brand of impurity—some reminiscence of the 
inherent guilt of man—some token of the need of a 
forensic purification, in lieu of that sanctity which he 
did not possess in himself, before he could encounter 
the eyes of Him who cannot look upon iniquity! 

Even if the atonement by blood, or the destruction 
of the thing offered, had been restricted throughout 
to ceremonial offences , the interpretation of all this 
would still have been obvious; and the transference 
easy to moral offences, as, like them, and a fortiori, 
only to be expiated by a sanguinary offering. But 
in more than one instance, where such absolution 
was compatible with the preservation of social 
order, the offences so atoned for were those which 
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involved a T moral and inward guilt , as well as an 
external pollution ! 

To have extended it further would have been to 
dissolve the political fabric; whilst the principle that 
every breach of the law merited death , and would 
without the appointed satisfaction be punished by it , 
maintained inviolate the leading idea that blood • 
was the price of forgiveness, and the sole redemption 
of a forfeited life. 

And, whatever perverse ingenuity may have done, 
or may do, to substitute, throughout the legal 
offerings, a mere federal or eucharistical character, 
to the exclusion of a vicarious and expiatory one * 
by an innocent Victim; yet there are two at least 

r E. g. qui rem sibi concreditam, aut inventam, aut vi ereptam, 
aut interversam jurejurando abnegabant. Vid. Outram de Sacrif. 
lib. i. cap. 13. and his reply to Episcopius. So in the case of the 
bond-woman, Levit. vi. 2—6. Nothing can be more shallow than 
the manner in which Spencer, Episcopius, but especially such 
writers as Priestley, look on the legal pollutions—they forget 
the principle, that throughout there is an allusion to the guilt of 
sin, even where the act is not one directly of moral guilt itself— 
some allusion to that original offence which incurred the punish¬ 
ment of death, from which all the infirmities, as well as sins, of 
man, took their rise. The Jewish commentators every where 
associate sin with ceremonial pollution, e. g. in the case of puer- 
pery and leprosy. Maimonides, in his Moreh Nevochim, says, 
that even a pain so slight as that of a thorn wounding the hand 
is penal —running the associated ideas of pain and punishment 
for sin through the smallest sufferings of human life. 

8 The law declares the “ life to be in the blood,” and subjoins, 
as a consequence of this, “ that it is the blood that maketh an 
atonement for the soul.” For the opinions of the Jewish Doctors 
on this point, see Outram de Sacrif. lib. i. c. 22. For a reply 
to Sykes and Taylor, see No. 38. Magee, Atonement. 

t For proof of this from Jewish writers, see Outram de Sacrif. 
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which defy all tampering with them, and are too 
stubborn to bend to any theorist’s ingenuity. The 
Paschal Lamb, (a proper sacrifice, in all respects, 
as the most learned commentators have shewn,) and 
the singularly precise forms used upon the great day 
of expiation, are not tolerant of any other inter¬ 
pretation. Of similar import was the ashes of the 
red Heifer u sprinkling the unclean—only slain once Numb. 

xix. 2i 

till the destruction of Solomon’s Temple, and typi- 


p.251—259; and for detailed replies to Priestley's audacious 
charge on the Christian advocates of the Atonement, of giving 
an expiatory character to rites which those who practised 
them never dreamed of, see Magee, No. 33. Even Maimonides, 
who insists on repentance, as succeeding into the room of sacri¬ 
fices no longer practicable, holds the expiatory virtue of the old 
sacrifices. And so the modern Jews retain uninjured the expia¬ 
tory principle in the ceremony of killing a cock before the day of 
expiation. Vid. Buxtorf, quoted by Magee, No. 33. vol. i. The 
Fathers held the same opinion on the expiatory character of the 
legal sacrifices. Vid. Origen. tom. in 1 . Levit. Cyrill of Alex. 

De Adorat. lib. 2. (Outram, lib. 1.) Speaking of laying the hand 
on the victim's head, Theodoret u says, “ rjv 8e tovto o-vpfhXop, tovto » Quaest. 

Upciov TOP TOTTOP irXfjpOVP TOP 7TpO<T(f)€pOPTOS , TtjP VTTtp CLVTOV 8(\6p€VOP 

<r<fxtyr)p and Eusebius b, ** 8 C <&p 6 \ 6 yos, on ftr/ avTtyvxa rfjs avrmp b Demonst. 
^vxfjs irpooyyero ra fao&uTovp*pa” (Outram, lib. 1.) This is of^jQ 1 ^*^* 1 * 
great consequence—in the bearing of the Mosaic rites in Christ's 
sacrifice—and the continuity from the first of the expiatory prin¬ 
ciple. Even the Socinian writers, by admitting that the words 
\vrpop aprCkvrpop &c. if applied to the Mosaic sacrifices, would 
imply a vicarious substitution, establish the force of these ex¬ 
pressions, when applied in the New Testament to the death of 
Christ. (Matt. xx. 28. Mark x. 46. 1 Tim. ii. 6.) 

u Outram, lib. 1. cap. i. 13. Vid. 1 Cor, v. 7. Exod. xii. 27. 

Magee, No. 35. Cudworth Int. Syst. Ducange, &c. 

x Magee, No. 71. Outram, lib. i. c. 14. Spencer's remarks 
upon it are miserably low. 
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lying more vividly, than any thing else in the Mosaic 
ritual, the oneness of that all-sufficient sacrifice, the 
once offering of which sufficed to wash out the sins 
of the whole world ! 

And to complete the harmony—while the offering 
of Christ contained within itself all the meaning of 
the typical sacrifices which are to be interpreted 
by it, and they, in turn, limit the interpretation 
of the antitype—each class of the latter intimated, 
with more broadness than its fellows, though all 
were grounded on the same principle, some specific 
point in Christ’s atonement. For instance, in the 
passover, was represented that worse than Egyptian 
bondage, from which He came to set us free— 
in the sin offering, the occasion which called for a 
propitiation — and, in the scape-goat, when united 
with the accompanying sacrifices, the accumulation 
upon the Head of our representative of the iniqui¬ 
ties of us all, and the removal of them from God’s 
presence, after the outpouring of the vicarious 
blood! 

3. But there was another characteristic in the 
) arrangements of the Mosaical law, eminently calcu¬ 
lated, by its apparent contradiction to the expiatory 
provisions by which it was accompanied, to lead 
to this moral interpretation of the whole. For 
though the cases of pollution were thus multiplied. 
No comfoit along with the sanguinary satisfaction inseparable 
to the con" from the forgiveness of them—though atonement by 
the life of another was impressed upon the mind 
by the utmost vividness of scenical language — 
identified throughout with the national worship, and 
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the magnificent apparatus of the Tabernacle and the vm. Ou- 
Temple—yet it stopped short precisely at that point crifTiib! 1 * 
where the moral wants of man required, not the 0, ^ 
mere observance of a solemn type, nor the glimpses 
of a truth dimly adumbrated, but the application 
of a real purification to the soul, and an intelligible 
comfort to the conscience. And this was not the 
accidental result of the law ; there were express 
provisions to destroy the mere ritual comfort which 
the sacerdotal atonement could give, and to shut 
out the alarmed conscience from any real remedy 
of its fears, if it sought it therein. Thus, indeed, 
it might have been, from the nature of things and 
the laws of man’s moral being, even if the people 
of Israel had combined with a ritual code no more 
than the fundamental principles of divine know¬ 
ledge ; unextended beyond their fathers’ tradition, by 
miraculous communications, and nnstrengthened by 
superadded sanctions. For, even so, there was much, 
in these elaborate forms to which such paramount 
importance was attached, which was inexplicable; 
much, that could, by no possibility, reach the inner 
man, or apply to facts there, of which there is, in 
all of us, a profound consciousness; much to startle 
and confound, in connection with the attributes of 
the Most High. 

4. But they really possessed far more than the in¬ 
stinct of nature, the light of tradition, and the mere 
rudiments of divine knowledge. For, hand-in-hand 
with the institution of this ceremonial cultus, and 
the vicarious offerings which had, in themselves, and 
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so far as they went, a tendency to soothe the mind 
with the sense of acceptance,—there was given to 
them a moral law, with the most appalling accom¬ 
paniments to its promulgation—and of imperative 
obligation. In principle, and by necessary inference, 
' it was a law which, if rightly understood, extended to 
’ the heart and conscience, in all cases, though literally 
it might express only outward actions—nay, in some 
important, and even fundamental points, it extended 

The effect in its very letter to the inward motions and affec- 

of the moral . . 

law on the tions of the soul ; and did not require, therefore, a 

sacrificial ... . _ _ . . 

rites. divine expositor, or the commentary ot some plainer 
requisitions, to give it a spiritual interpretation. So 
that here was a most painful contradiction—to the 
solution of which the law itself afforded no clue— 
but which was pregnant with important conclusions, 
as to its ultimate meaning. For the conscience was 
at once enlightened and alarmed by the revelation 
of God’s moral attributes, and a law binding upon 
its inward motions; and the heart was kept far more 
exquisitely alive to the feeling of transgression, than 
it could have been in its natural condition. Yet,— 
when, as it might naturally do, it went in search of 
a corresponding comfort, and an actual assurance of 
pardon proportioned to its quickened apprehensions 
of guilt,—it was continually foiled in its expecta¬ 
tions ; and baffled, by this mere outward and literal 
law, in its struggles for an effectual release from 
its internal bondage. 

5. But how great a stimulant to such an expecta¬ 
tion was furnished by the ceremonial atonements i 
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For,— if such was the guilt attached to what were, 
in themselves, but trifles, and, at the worst, offences 
of positive institution —what had not the awakened 
mind to fear, in regard to those moral transgres¬ 
sions which really polluted the soul, which did 
essentially provoke the wrath of God, and deserved, 
in themselves, the punishment of death? It was 
palpable to natural reason, that the ashes of an 
heifer, sprinkling the unclean, could not go further 
than a conventional cleansing of the flesh—the cere¬ 
monial atonement for a ceremonial sin ; mid that 
the blood of bulls and of goats, though it flowed 
from the flocks upon a thousand hills, could not 
take away sin, the internal sense of which was 
designedly sharpened by that moral law, which 
rebuked and rendered null the external ceremonial. 

•6. But all this was admirably contrived, to preserve 
to future ages the line of God’s dealings with men ; 
to exhibit a proof, beyond the power of gainsayers, of 
the unchanging principles of the divine government; 
•and to convey the plan of human redemption, embo¬ 
died in such imperishable types as should at once fix 
the true sacrificial character of the Redeemer’s death, 
and receive from it a corresponding illumination. 

Nay, to those who lived under it, it was, by virtue 
of these very difficulties, and this unsatisfactoriness, 
that the law was fitted to keep the mind alive to 
the nature of sin, in its mysterious but certain effects 
on the sinner’s condition, and to the necessity of a 
forensic propitiation, ft afforded an awful and ex¬ 
haustless matter of meditation, to the many spiritual 
minds which were trained up under its operation— 

k 2 
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they were profoundly struck by such an elaborate 
apparatus for things, in themselves valueless, and, 
in the letter , so unworthy of the majesty of the Lord 
of Hosts—such shadows, with the substance of un¬ 
revealed mysteries behind them, from which they 
were majestically projected into men’s view—such 
beggarly elements, carrying, beneath the veil, the 
real and life-giving verities, for the revelation of 
which the soul of the Believer panted. And thus 
the law answered its purpose, both on its negative 
and positive side; in what it gave and in what it 
withheld; in what it distinctly announced, and in 
what it stimulated the mind to guess at and divine; 
above all, in the restless craving which it awakened 
for the discovery and possession of an effectual re¬ 
demption. It was, throughout, not only a prophet of 
Gai. us. *4. Him who was to come, but a guide and schoolmaster, 
fitted, by his austere teaching, to bring us to Christ. 

7. We know, from the divine record, that a sense 
of the spirituality of God’s law, and consequently, 
of the true nature of human salvation, was thus 
uninterruptedly maintained in the hearts of the just, 
and visibly overflowed the outward banks and limits 
of the ceremonial law. This feeling is continually 
breaking forth in the Prophets, with Gospel dis- 
naiahi.u.tinctness. For instance, Isaiah, “To what purpose 
is the multitude of your sacrifices* to me?” saitli the 

a At the same time such expressions as these cannot fairly be 
drawn, as they are by Warburton, against the divine institution 
of sacrifice. As Mede says, “According to one of these three 
senses, are all passages in the Old Testament disparaging and 
rejecting sacrifices literally to be understood—namely, when men 
preferred them before the greater things of the law—valued 
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Lord. “I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, 
and the fat of fed beasts, and I delight not in 
the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats.” 

And again, “ Bring no more vain oblations — incense Isaiah i. 13 . 
is an abomination unto me—the new moons and 
the sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot 
away with—it is iniquity—even the solemn meet¬ 
ings. Yonr new moons — your appointed feasts, my Isaiah i. 14. 
soul hateth—they are a trouble to me—I am weary 
to bear them.” So the prophet Micah: “ Where- Aiicah w. 
with shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself 
before the high God ? shall I come before Him with 
burnt offerings, and calves of a year old ? will the 
Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or ten 
thousand rivers of oil ? shall I give my first-born for 
my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of 
my soul? He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good—and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly with 
thy God ?” So saith the Psalmist: “ Sacrifice, and Psai. *i. 
burnt-offerings, and sacrifice for sin, hast thou not ’ ? " 
required. Then, said I, Lo! I come to do thy will, 

O God !” The saints of those older times, therefore, 
for moral transgressions, trusted to be received into 
God’s favour, and to be exempted from the punish¬ 
ment of death, to no shedding of the blood of bulls 
and goats, or any mere sacrificial atonements; but in 
their tears and bitter repentance, to be accepted of 

them out of their degree, as an antecedent duty —or placed their 
efficacy in the naked rite, as though aught accrued to God there¬ 
by—God would no longer own them for any ordinance of his, 
nor indeed, with that disgrace put upon them, were they so. 
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God’s free mercy and forgiveness, through faith in a 
yet future Deliverer—albeit they knew not, by what 
precise process God’s mercy was reconciled to His 
justice; nor how, amidst such awful expressions of 
His wrath, their sins would be blotted out, and 
their souls made clean in His sight. 

8. But now, all these mysteries are cleared up, 
and life and immortality brought to light through 
the Gospel. The dim intimations of nature, and 
the law’s plainer declarations of God’s wrath and 
The inter- mercy, are all fulfilled. We have a High Priest 

cessorfor , . . 

man there- and Intercessor, —one whose intercession is founded 
his media- upon a sacrifice, and derives its efficacy from the 
Ktcxificef previous blood-shedding— Himself at once the Sacri¬ 
fice and the Priest! Christ is the living fulfilment 
of the law—its types, its lustrations, its sanguinary 
offerings, its priesthood, all the prophetic shadows 
of which it was full, are in Him finally accomplished, 
and are themselves for ever done away! 

And this perfect consummation of it,—and, in 
consequence, the entire abrogation of that which 
only existed, at all, for this temporary purpose,— 
is not left to be gathered by our own reason, though 
it might conclusively have been so; but has been 
systematically treated, and, by inspiration itself,, laid 
open to us, in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews. 
In that exquisite composition, the connection be¬ 
tween the two covenants, and the mode in which 
they mutually illustrate and support each other, is 
unfolded with a wonderful union of comprehensive¬ 
ness and simplicity of view; with a minute detail, 
and a divine insight into the very soul and innermost 
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meaning of the typical dispensation. It is remark- 
able, throughout, for sublimity of thought, and. a 
harmony and beauty of expression corresponding to 
it, which seems inspired and sustained by the very 
grandeur of the subject of which it treats; and which 
fills, with its depth and breadth, even the capacious 
mind of the inspired Apostle. It could hardly be 
otherwise in such hands,—when he contemplated brews the 

i _ . expositor of 

the availing Priesthood of our blessed Lord,—with Christ’s 
its tenderness and human sympathies exalted by the pnesthood ’ 
Godhead, and the Godhead, tempered from its in¬ 
tolerable majesty, by the conjoined humanity—“ InHeb. a. 17. 
all things,” he says, “ it behoved Him to be made 
like unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful 
and faithful High Priest in things pertaining to God, 
to make reconciliation for the sins of the people.” 

“ Seeing that we have a Great High Priest, that isHeb.iv. 14. 
passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God.” 

“We have not a high priest which-cannot be touched Heb.iv. 15. 
with a feeling of our infirmities, but was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” 

“This man hath an unchangeable Priesthood, becauseHeb.vii.24, 
he continueth for ever—wherefore he is able to save 5 
to the uttermost them that come unto God through 
Him, seeing that He ever liveth to make intercession 
for them.” “We have such a High Priest, who is setHeb.viu. 1. 
on the right hand of the Majesty in the heavens.” 

9 . It is, therefore, by no arbitrary change, but 
on the clearest reasons, that the types of the cere¬ 
monial law have disappeared from our eyes, in this 
full blaze of gospel light, and the revelation to us 
of the whole counsel of God. The beggarly elements, 
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of which it was composed, fell to pieces in the 
very act of developing the reality which lay within 
them. But, — to mark, still more decisively, the 
termination of the whole dispensation,—Almighty 
God rendered unavoidable the abrogation of those 
sanguinary sacrifices which Jewish unbelief might 
yet have perpetuated ; as soon as the actual advent, 
and completed offering of the great High Priest 
had rendered them not only useless, but a mockery. 
And He shewed the purpose of those providential 
dealings, which had consolidated, during so many 
ages, the Jewish polity; and which had held it by 
force together, in spite of so many causes of disrup¬ 
tion,—by destroying the temple and dispersing the 
nation, without priest or king, on their final reject 
tion of the real sacrifice, the prefigured Lamb of 
God. Along with the destruction of the Holy 
House, the sacrifices were necessarily abolished, with 
the ministrations - of the Mosaic priesthood; and, 
even by the confession of the Jews themselves, the 
whole Mosaic ritual, if not finally abrogated, is con¬ 
fessed, with a melancholy submission to the force of 
truth, to be at least suspended. 

Vid. Mai- Repentance has taken, with them, the place of the 

Moreh blood of bulls and goats; and;, struck by the hoUoumess 
and the self-contradiction of the sacrificial forms, in 
the lack of their antitype, Maimonides, and their most 
learned Rabbins, with an incredible perverseness in 
a Jew, pronounces in favour of the human invention 
of a rite, thus, confessedly, unintelligible without a 
crucified Saviour . 

10, St. Paul constantly argues, throughout his 
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writings, not only on the supposition of the entire 
abrogation of the law, but on the principle that 
there was nothing similar to its special provisions 
in the succeeding dispensation. Its abrogation, 
being a matter of necessity in itself, and demon¬ 
strable by the reason of the thing, brought with it, 
of course, the cessation of the Mosaic ministry, 
which, in its peculiar priestly offices, is inseparably 
connected with that which constituted it— mediation 
through a real though imperfect sacrifice. I do not 
mean that it has no earthly successor in any of its 
parts; for those portions of the priestly office which 
are connected with an authoritative teaching of God’s 
people, and the ministrations in His House, are not 
temporary. They have an enduring necessity in the 
religious wants of man, and the constitution of a 
visible church; and have, therefore, been perpe¬ 
tuated by divine authority, and with a special con¬ 
secration, to the end of time. I mean only, that it 
has no successor in the offices connected with sacri¬ 
fice, and the proper intercessorial duties combined 
with it. It avails not to say that we commemorate 
what they prophesied, —that they possessed no more 
than we that real sacrifice, which, save in its appli¬ 
cation by faith, is absent from both,—and therefore 
that the true priesthood is not interrupted in the 
church, and belongs to us in every sense in which 
it belonged to them;—because then there was a real 
sacrifice, as we have seen, though of no intrinsic 
worth; and a real mediation, dependent by institu¬ 
tion upon it; albeit they availed not, save here and 
there, for reconciliation of the conscience and peace 
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with God. But they were imperative, and there 
was death without them; and to this the Christian 
dispensation has no answering provision. The open 
revelation of Christ’s sacrifice and priesthood, their 
impression on every Christian heart, their identifica¬ 
tion with every Christian act, render these feeble 
monuments of it superfluous to us; though they were 
indispensable to the Church, before life and immor¬ 
tality were brought to light in the Gospel. 

We conclude, at any rate, that what both by the 
reason of the thing, and by express declaration, had 
been abolished in the earlier dispensation, nothing 
but the express commands of its divine Founder, 
in terms as distinct as the first, could reestablish and 
reenact. With the end proposed, the means are 
iCor.ziii. abolished. When that which is perfect is come , that 
which was in part is done away. 

IV. i. The only Priest, from henceforth and for 
ever, and the only sacrifice, is, in scripture language 
and intention, Christ Jesus; and the assumption of 
such privileges and dignities of that blessed office 
as have never been conferred upon us, is , so far , an 
invasion of His ineffable Priesthood, and a transfer¬ 
ence to man of that which belongs indefeasibly to 
the Man-God! 

TheMedi®. The office of Priest-Mediator, is, in fact, the great 
and object end and purpose for which the whole oiKovonla of 
ceremony, redemption has been constituted; and with a mar¬ 
vellous wisdom are its mysteries combined ! 

On the one hand, the ineffable sacrifice is the 
foundation of it, being the price at which the souls 
of men are originally purchased, and the meritorious 
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claim on which the Mediator exercises His effectual 
intercession ; and is so interwoven with all its 
operations as to be inseparable, even in thought, The Media- 
from it. So on the other hand, it is the Eternal aacnfice in- 

separable. 

Priesthood, with its accompanying Godhead, that 
sustains and perpetuates the sacrifice. The precious 
bloodshedding would have been a temporary act 
without it; nor could it, without the superaddition 
of this glorious attribute, have found a way of Vid - Ja <*- 

# son on the 

perpetual application, and an undecaying power, to Eternal 

Priesthood 

the saving of souls. But, by being united with that of Christ, 
which cannot suffer discontinuity, and is essentially 
unchangeable, this blood of the divine humanity is 
likewise a perpetual act, and the eternal light of the 
Godhead is reflected on it and from it; every drop 
of it may be said to be taken up and treasured in 
heaven, not lost and swallowed like the proto¬ 
martyr Abel’s in the dust of the ground; and it 
is held forth, not only as the propitiation of God’s 
wrath, but as the actual washing away of sin from 
the soul, by the spiritual virtues which flow from it. 

2. As that precious blood-shedding was prospec¬ 
tive, so was it retrospective also ; and in the purpose 
of God, even from the foundation of the world, the 
adorable Person who suffered upon the cross has 
exercised his Priesthood. This cannot be doubted. 

But I inquire not how far the eternal A oyos can be 
supposed, consistently with reason and with scripture, 
to have appeared on earth before His mortal advent 
—and to have clothed >' Himself by anticipation, from 
time to time, with the flesh in which He was to 

y Vid. Just. Martyr. Dial, cum Tryph. ad init. 
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suffer—essaying, by little and little, the burthen of 
His coming humiliation,— as some of the ancient 
fathers appear to have imagined; at all events, such 
He has been in effect , even from Adam’s transgres¬ 
sion ; nay, entabernacled and slain in the flesh, from 
all eternity, though not, as yet, in the perfection of 
His Mediatorial nature, as actually God-Man. And 
more than this,— He was announced, as well as typi¬ 
fied—announced, though darkly, and apprehended, 
though dimly; for surely, both in the patriarchal 1 
and Mosaical dispensations. He was actually per¬ 
ceived, by the spirits of holy men; and the skirts of 
His presence were, here and there, discovered near 
the altar and the sacrifice, by the eye of faith. 

Perhaps, therefore, we may go further, and say that 
the second Person was not only a Mediator virtually 
and in God's purpose, but even that He was actu- 

1 It is a question not to be determined , how far a knowledge of 
the way of redemption was communicated to the patriarchs—cer¬ 
tainly it was not to that extent which some historians suppose, 
forgetful of all progression in the divine scheme. Bochart, for in¬ 
stance, in his account of the sacrifice of Abel, would make the 
whole scheme of expiation fully known, and embraced not only 
with an implicit , but an explicit faith. Vid. in the Divine Legation, 
Warburton’s Account of the Sacrifice of Isaac. This is not recon- 
cileable with such texts as Rom. i. 2, Rom. xv. 25, Coloss. i. 26, 
Eph. iii. 9. But a great deal depends on the divine institution of 
sacrifice or not . In the progressive scheme we have—1. The first 
age. 2. Abraham. 3. The Mosaic law. 4. The prophetic period. 
Vid. Davison on Sacrifice, p. 174. But that author’s book is too 
gladiatorial and epideictic in its style and purpose. Without strain¬ 
ing texts or imagining any clear or perfect revelation to Adam, 
yet by putting together the promise of the Deliverer and the rite 
of sacrifice, as they would present themselves to thoughtful men 
and devout hearts, some glimpses of the truth might well hsve 
been discovered. 
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ally so,—that He reached to the end from the be¬ 
ginning, alike in the antepast of His sufferings, and 
in the exercise of His intercession,—in the power 
and divine authority of His church-offices *, giving to 
penitence its uncovenanted efficacy—shedding out 
upon the hearts of the saints the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit—breathing into the souls of prophets and of 
martyrs the strength to conquer the world through 
faith—and presenting the prayers and thanksgivings 
of the children of God, before the presence of the 
Father, in the censer which the blood of the future 
atonement already hallowed. 

3. Such is, at this moment, his priestly office-r- 
and this He exercises continually, with an influence 
upon the souls of men, and in their behalf, of the 
real extent of which we have no accurate concep¬ 
tion, even in regard to those who are within the 
covenant,— and certainly we have not any means 
of ascertaining, how far, beyond the pale of the The PHest- 
Church, the power of the uncovenanted blessings, ofaii y acting 
which it is the source, may overflow and expand. haifTwith a 

But we do know this—that preeminently, with n alwmfand 
most prevailing efficacy, and in a glorious manner, yet human ' 
He exercises His office, in and for the Church which 
he hath chosen; to which, in this specific character, 

He has been revealed in His fulness, and which 
He uninterruptedly unites with the reconciled God. 

a Whatever may be thought of the opinion mentioned above 
of Christ the second Person appearing in the flesh, no doubt can 
reasonably remain of His being the angel of the covenant, and the 
guest of the chosen people, whose visible glory dwelt in the fiery 
cloud and between the cherubim. Vid. Faber’s Horse Mosaicae. 

Justin. Martyr. Dial, cum Tryph. 
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In her and towards her it is, that the aspect of the 
Redeemer is most benign and touching—ministering 
unceasingly, at the right hand of the Majesty on 
high, for the souls of the least of His little ones; 
regarding, as the reward of that mighty agony in 
which He trod the winepress alone, not the pre¬ 
eminence of glory, but the power to save that which 
is lost,—to sustain the weak, and give rest to the 
heavy-laden,—and dwelling, by His Godhead, in the 
hearts which He has washed in the blood of his 
atoning Manhood. 

The true 4 . And, in all this, there is, not only a pity and 

human # 

nature of a compassion for us, such a3 God, as God , feels for 
herein ex- the work of His hands,—but a human pity and a 
human compassion, such as the same nature alone is 
capable of experiencing; and which, though in differ¬ 
ent degree and measure, is peculiar to man as such. 
It is therefore a sympathy, not by mere analogy so 
called, but real and literal; a fellow-feeling, not only 
with the crying miseries, but with the least wants 
and infirmities of our poor and frail nature. This 
was the only knowledge which Jesus, Son of God and 
Son of Man, could obtain by tabernacling in the flesh; 
and it is a lesson which He has learned effectually 
and most blessedly for us. “We have not,” says the 
Heb.iv. 15. apostle, “ a high priest who cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities, but has in all things 
been tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” We 
have boldness, therefore, to enter the holiest through 
the blood of Jesus. 

This portion of his offices, so exquisitely tender 
and affecting, is therefore inseparably connected with 
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the truth of His human nature —and that, not as 
a thing past, and an object of memory to Him, 
but as a 'present nature, the existing source of a cor¬ 
responding brotherly love, and the ever-fresh foun¬ 
tain of these overflowing sympathies. And our due 
appreciation of it, is dependent on that express re¬ 
cognition of a human soul —a soul perfect and com¬ 
plete in all its humanity—in Christ glorified, which, 
though contained, of necessity, in the scriptural doc- Effects ^ 
trine of the proper Manhood, does not seem, till the Manhood in 

1 r ’the Media- 

tor. 

Here, as in many other important doctrines, it is only 
through controversy that definite conceptions could be obtained, 

*or all the ideas developed which are contained in the assumption 
of the flesh by the divine Aoyo?. The attempts of the Gnostics to 
deprive Christ of His human nature would of course, call forth, on 
the orthodox side, a tenacious adherence to realistic views , which 
carried the fathers to excess in their notions of the utter degrada¬ 
tion of the Redeemer's flesh <\ And, though the real humanity was c Vid. Ter- 
maintained, the distinction between the parts of human nature was 
very imperfectly apprehended. In the scheme of Justin the place Christi,c. 9. 
of the human reason was supplied by the divine A 6 yos, an opinion g A!?** 
■afterwards ripened into a specific heresy by Eutyches, Tertullian 470. 
acknowledged only two parts in man—body and soul—and main- ? ^aptcl^ 
tains against the Valentinians that, in Christ, as in an ordinary hritys, &*- 
man, we must distinguish between soul and body ; and that, in 
'order to redeem man He must bring a proper human soul, in its &c. 

■entireness , in contact with Himself. Origen unfolded it still more 
systematically ; and, mixing up his own philosophic notions, held 
that the soul of Christ, by its affection for the divine A oyos, had 
deserved that it should become one with Him. It was by means 
of Origen that the idea of a proper reasonable soul in Christ 
received a new dogmatical importance. This point, as yet un¬ 
touched in the controversy with the Patripassians, was for the 
first time expressly brought forward in the synod held on the 
•doctrines of Beryllus of Bostra, A. D. 244, and the doctrine 
settled as a doctrine of the Church. 
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time of Tertullian c , to have had a distinct enuncia¬ 
tion in the early Church; yet it is essential, not 
only for a correct theory of the Mediator, but as a 
guide to our practical feelings towards him. 

Nor is this brotherly sympathy the only bond by 
which His present and literal humanity unites Him 
to us. There are all the spiritual and intellectual 
perfections of His human soul—the virtues with 
which it is adorned, its moral glory as the archetype 
of man in his consummation, which is, by us, imjta- 
ble, and must be imitated, in our measure—and into 
a sinless image of which we shall be finally trans¬ 
formed when we see Him as He is. The graces, 
therefore, necessary tp communicate to us these 
human perfections, which reflect in us the Divine 
Man from which they originate, and in which we 
gradually grow, till we reach the stature of Christ, 
are distributed by him, not as God, but as the man 
Christ Jesus. 

Then there are the splendors of that perfect and 
exalted human body as well as human soul, the ta¬ 
bernacle in which the Spirit dwells; in the blessings 
of whose glorification we have a covenanted share, 
and an intense interest, as the firstfruits of the 
resurrection, and the foreshowing and representative 
of our own; Nay, perhaps, an actual virtue flows 
from it now, as it issued from it even when on 
earth. It has been at least a pious opinion, that some¬ 
what of this, the seeds at least, of that immortality 
which is inherent in it, may, though undeveloped, be 

c Vid. Neander’s Church History, on the Christologie of the 
ancient Church. 
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communicated to us even in this life—it may be—we 
cannot tell—the ancient church thought so—and in 
allusion to this, Ignatius says of the holy eucharist, 

“The medicine of immortality, an antidote against 

® kOavatrias 

dying, but that we should live in Christ Jesus for hyrtsorov 

rod n$) diro- 

ever c . ewuv 

And certainly, whether the eucharistic elements 
be the actual instruments of conveying these blessings 
to the body of a faithful disciple or not, the exal- 
tation of this habitation of the soul is an essential “p **- 
part of our redemption through Christ Jesus, and 
follows, as a matter of course, the new creation of 
the soul, and the glorification of our whole human 
nature in and through His. 

Finally, There is that perfect and meritorious obe- 

c Certainly in the early church there was, in the general turn 
of expression, a disposition to materialize the doctrine of the 
atonement; and to contemplate on one hand, his humanity, over¬ 
much in its flesh and blood, materially and literally so, rather 
than in the wholeness of the human nature, its mind and affections. 

And from this tendency, arising in part perhaps from that intense 
realism produced by their opposition to the Docetse, arose many of 
those feelings and expressions in regard to the holy eucharist, 
which afford, in their literal signification, so much that justi¬ 
fies the dogma of transubstantiation. Not remembering our 
Lord’s comment on the flesh and blood, in the sixth chapter of 
St. John : “ The flesh profiteth nothing— the words that I speak 
unto you —they are Spirit and they are life.” It is harsh to press 
too severely on modes of expression , but they lead to false no¬ 
tions, and in after ages, when the modifying ideas are lost, to 
false doctrines. All revealed truths are above our comprehen¬ 
sion, and therefore all additions to them, and precise specifi¬ 
cations, not to be found in scripture expressions, whether ori¬ 
ginating in the reasoning or imaginative faculties, are false, and 
therefore evil in themselves and in their consequences. 

L 
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dience, by which He fulfilled, as our representative, 
the requisitions of the violated law—that active 
exhibition of the sinless humanity by which he did 
the will of God with a perfect heart, as, but for 
Adam’s transgression, we, in the uprightness in 
which we'were first created, might have fulfilled it 
ourselves. This is now, in the person of the Re¬ 
deemer, as man, d imputed to us for our justification; 
and, although it was in itself transitory, yet obtains, 
like the sacrifice, a boundless and enduring efficacy, 
by the sustaining and enlarging power of the com¬ 
bined Godhead. 

These are the reasons, why, in dwelling on His 
Priesthood and Mediatorship, albeit in indissoluble 
connection with the Godhead, the apostle ever 
speaks of the man Christ Jesus, that he may bring 
Him to a closer identification with us, and appro¬ 
priation to us. 

Themedi- 2. And this constant mediation of Christ in our 
Christ real behalf, like His human sympathy, and the other 
accessories of the manhood, is not a notional or 

- 1 I venture to say so, because though the very term “ imputed*' 
to us, is applied to our faith and not to Christ's righteousness, 
• Epist. ad yet the thing may be demonstrably inferred from scripture pro- 
Just Mar P P 08 ^ 0118 * an d it is embodied in more than one of the protestant 
tyr. confessions of faith. Among the fathers the writer to Diognetus a , 

A than, in Athanasius, Chrysostom, Augustine, and Bernard in later times, 
Rom op mainta i n distinctly the proposition that Christ's righteousness is 
vol. ii. pp. imputed to us. Vid. Faber on the primitive doctrine of justi- 
Chrys hom ^ ca ^ on f° r a critical examination of this question, ch. v. Vid. 

xi.in Epist. Bull. Harm. Evang. 
post, ad 

Corinth, op. vol. iii. hom. vii. in Epist. ad Rom. op. vol. iii. Vid. Aug. in Evan.- Joan, 
tract.iii. op. vol. ix. Bernard. Epist. cxc. op. 
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ideal thing, but a real operation, carried on in time, 
between the Mediator and the Father in the hea¬ 
venly temple. “He ever liveth,” saith the apostle, Heb.vii.25. 
“ to make intercession for us.” How this intercourse 
is carried on, or by what communication of mind to 
mind, between the Mediator and the Father, we 
cannot tell, for we are not informed by holy scrip¬ 
ture—nor perhaps, in the limitation of our present 
faculties, are we so much as capable of conceiving; 
however it may be accomplished, it is, doubtless, in 
a manner suitable to the mysteries of the Divine 
Nature; ineffable, and transcending the apprehension 
of created beings. 

But the fact we cannot doubt. And this mode of re¬ 
garding the actual exercise of Christ’s mediatorship 
to the soul, is not only an important truth to observe, 
but is indispensable to the active exercise of our 
religious affections—for, from the necessity of their 
constitution, they require that we should conceive of 
Almighty God, as really acting in time, even as 
we do ourselves, relatively at least to us —and as 
capable of being moved towards, both by a con¬ 
sideration of our present wants, and the moral 
condition of the heart towards Himself. So strong 
is this necessity, that—whatever a man’s abstract 
opinion may be, or however strong his predesti- 
narian convictions—he cannot be betrayed into Nature tea- 

tifies that 

earnest prayer, though but for a moment, without prayer may 
finding his reasonings contradicted by his feelings; God’fpur- 
or here, we might call it by the irresistible and in- ^ 40 

effaceable intuitiotfs of the heart. He is sensible that 

l 2 
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he is not dealing with an abstraction—a mere irre¬ 
versible decree—but with a gracious and pitying 
Being, who modifies His purpose by the present 
wants of His creatures. And this impression, from 
its universality, can be considered as nothing else 
than an intimation of a fundamental principle, which 
is preliminary to all approaches to our Maker, and 
must be interpreted as indicating a real and objective 
truth to which it answers. 

And certain it is, that the human nature of the 
Saviour, invested with glorious but limited attri¬ 
butes, and subject, so far, to space and time, makes 
it much easier to realize it to the mind, and to hold 
it as a truth absolutely, as well as relatively to our 
mode of conceiving divine things. 

To inquire whether, in connection with this actual 
and present intercession, there really be, as some of 
the old fathers would seem to hold, any topical Qva-ia- 
(rrnfnov in those courts of unspeakable glory, over 
and above the unseen communication of spirit to spirit 
in the filial and paternal Deity—or any thing analo¬ 
gous to it, is to speculate beyond what is written. 
But there is nothing in such an idea opposed to 
the spirit of holy writ. And great divines of our 
own have held, that, as the presence of Jehovah was, 
in the beginning, indicated and brought home to the 
senses by a local glory d ; and, as the flame of the 
Schekinah was afterwards transferred to the holy of 
holies, where, between the wings of the cherubim, 
over the ark of propitiation, the divine vision mani- 
d Vid. Jackson on Christ’s eternal priesthood. 
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fested itself; so, now, the body of the Redeemer—the 
real Temple of the Spirit, and the actual centre of 
the mediatorial energies®,—may still furnish in heaven 
what the fainter presence of light and fire furnished 
on earth in the days of old —a visible seat of pro¬ 
pitiation before the eyes of the heavenly hosts. 

But—without laying any stress on speculative 
fancies, however pious—it is, at all events, essential 
to maintain the fact of the mediation of Christ in 
time and succession, as declared beyond a doubt in 
holy scripture; and the utter impossibility, in the 
present dispensation, of rendering any prayer, or 
the smallest ejaculation of the soul, really acceptable 
to God, except by and through this present and literal 
intercession for us. They both stand together—the 
mediatorial office and an actual intercession in time— 
and any thing that affects the reality of either, goes 
near, if pursued to its logical results, to shake to 
the very foundation that practical and living scheme 
of Christian holiness, which, with all its actings and 
dependencies, as delivered to us in holy writ, is 
consonant alike to the impulses of nature, and the 
practice of holy men from the beginning. I press 
this the rather, because there is a pseudo-intellectual 
school of theology, which, whatever may be its in¬ 
tention, does seem, in its style of expression, to 
violate these great principles of the faith as it is in 
Jesus—and is the more dangerous, from a certain 
elevation of thought which accompanies it—a spi- 

e Vid. Outram de Sacrif. lib. ii. c. 7. De oblatione Christi in 
coelo. 
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ritual fancifulness and almost enthusiasm, in its mode 
of conceiving the divine presence in the soul—and 
an utter abhorrence of material philosophies on one 
hand, and a sectarian narrowness on the other, which 
is congenial to generous hearts and enlarged intel¬ 
lects. But it subjects divine truth, not merely to 
those fundamental principles, moral and intellectual, 
which must form the basis of our reception of it, but 
to private and preconceived opinions—even when it 
is most jealous for its establishment, and most sensible 
of its importance—and it rejects a creed or an article, 
whenever opposed to an interpretation which is pre¬ 
determined by natural reason or a Theosophic hypo¬ 
thesis. The most vigorous writer f beyond all compa¬ 
rison, who has advocated the views to which I allude, 
as well as the most elevated in tone and temper, is the 
late Mr. A. Knox. And even he, though marked by 
an eminent sanctity of life, as well as extraordinary 
intellectual endowments, betrays their tendency by 
venturing to utter the wish, that the time may 
come “ when all creeds will be tested by reason”— 
that is, by a priori opinions of the nature of God, and 
the moral and intellectual wants of man, as defined 
by himself, anterior to revelation! 

But this theory, compounded of theology and phi¬ 
losophy, is essentially antiscriptural in principle—By 
speculating beyond what is written and before what 

f Vid. specially on redemption and salvation through Christ, as 
exhibited in the epistles to the Romans and the Hebrews.—The 
Essay on the mediatory character of Christ—and on the nature 
of our salvation through Christ. 
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is written, and setting aside the obvious sense of the 
scriptural declarations, its whole system, whatever 
might be the intention or the real meaning of the 
able and pious author, seems to rationalize away 
the real nature of the atonement—the practical 
virtue of the sacrifice upon the cross, and the medi¬ 
ation in heaven—and even leads, by easy infer¬ 
ence, and if not a logical, yet a moral connection, 
to the Socinian or Sabellian scheme. Even at the 
best, it tends, if followed into its results, to produce 
a refined spiritual mysticism, rather than a rational 
worship suited to sinners; and—I will not say, under 
the pretence, but with the purpose of doing honour to 
the attributes of the Godhead—to substitute a mere 
spiritual philosophy, with a cold intellectual eleva¬ 
tion about it, for the living faith of Christ, as we 
have it delineated in the gospel,—the gospel with all 
its heart-drawn sympathies, absolute adaptation to 
the peculiarities of our condition, and power of affect¬ 
ing and penetrating the ordinary, every-day humanity 
for which it was intended. It aims at a more intellec¬ 
tual and contemplative state than man is framed for,— 
whilst it grasps at a defecation of the mind and intel¬ 
lect, it neglects that common nature which Christ 
took upon Himself; and whose want of a Redeemer 
He supplies, not so much intellectually, as morally 
and spiritually,—and which, wherever it is found 
with a sense of its necessities upon it, in the palace 
or in the cottage, testifies that in His fulness the wea¬ 
ried and heavy-laden have found rest for their souls! 

But to come from tendencies to specific state- 
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merits—we are told in this scheme, that the atone¬ 
ment—by whatever process not actually sacrificial r , 
or vindictive —being once made, the intercourse, 
henceforth, between the soul and its Maker, if it 
have any spiritual elevation, is unobstructed and 
immediate , with no interposing priest or priesthood 
between them. Moreover, in all cases, when the 
soul has been impressed with its new nature, it 
is represented as gifted with a power, by which, 
when it is once conferred, it can increase indefi¬ 
nitely the holiness which it could not originate; by 
its own inherent , though at first communicated 
strength, it is, so to say, self-sustained; and by its 
righteousness, and that growth in practical holiness 
to which its own efforts are equal, it wins the 
pardon and favour of God by its merit , and is fitted 
to communicate freely with Him, like with like, by 
its own spirituality. 

The lamentable consequence of this theory of jus¬ 
tification, so diametrically opposite to apostolic doc¬ 
trine, is the abandonment, on the part of a mind so 
impressed, of that constant and literal dependency 
upon the Mediator, as the only source of the soul’s 
health and life, which pervades the gospel. And 
then—whilst it admits God in the flesh as the ori¬ 
ginal ground of this restoration of the soul to com¬ 
munion with God; and His life and death as moral 
instruments for the mortification of sin,—it ex¬ 
cludes not only the daily application but even con¬ 
sciousness of the great sacrifice, and the priesthood 
which applies it. Our own energies God-ward sup- 
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plant Him who is “ made unto us, wisdom, and 1 C 01- - «• 30 - 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption,” 
in the training of the soul to glory, and the daily 
operations of the spiritual life. He enables indeed 
the pilgrim to heaven to set forth upon his way, and 
puts a staff and scrip into his hand, but then aban¬ 
dons him to his own strength and resources—not 
again upholding him with his own right hand, or 
a superfluous aid—but only welcoming him, when 
his journey is done, and bestowing the reward due 
to his perseverance and self-sustained courage. 

In fine, the character of God-man, with a real 
exercise of that humanity in which Christ conti¬ 
nually acts in his mediatorial or church-offices, is 
practically annihilated—the second Person exists, 
only in the unity of the tri-une Godhead in which He 
is absorbed—and the actual and unceasing exercise of 
the priesthood, by a real and not merely notional 
intervention between God and the soul, is delibe¬ 
rately rejected. 

This, though not the heresy of Socinus, which its 
author abhorred, surely leads to an undervaluation 
of the atonement and the priesthood, under an im¬ 
posing pretension to spirituality, and a reverend con¬ 
ception of the ineffable Godhead; and though not, 
formally, the heresy of Pelagius, yet leads to an over 
estimate of human strength, and an unscriptural in¬ 
dependence of the divine grace. Totally opposed it is 
to the evident sense of the apostolic writings and the 
practice of the church, in thus excluding the soul from 
any consciousness of the Saviour. For, as every thing 
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under the law was sprinkled with blood, literally.; 
even so, must every act of the Christian law obtain a 
similar consecration virtually , before it can become 
acceptable to God;—nor can we offer up the smallest 
prayer, as the church has taught us, save in the 
name of Him who has redeemed us—that is, by 
pleading His merits, and by resting on that sacri¬ 
fice in virtue of which He is our priest—and which 
lies at the bottom of our soul’s life, as the root of 
every act of Christian faith and love. As we are 
planted, so we grow; each advance in holiness is only 
a further communication of Christ’s fulness, and the 
benefits of His passion; and, any disruption of our 
inherency in Him as effectually destroys it, as the 
interception of the sun’s rays deprives us of all 
participation in his light'. 

To all objections we reply, that in making Christ 
the effectuator of man’s redemption by his sacrifice, 
the actual organ of divine communication by His 
Mediatorship, and the sustainer of the soul in life, 
we do not mean to attribute love to one person of 
the adorable Trinity and not to another—the love 
exhibited towards us is the divine purpose of the 
undivided God—but it is through the second person, 
economically, as God man, that it has seemed good 
to Him to accomplish it. Through Him alone, He 
has manifested His nature—through Him alone will 
He be approached—let no man ask why—so it has 

' If we can grow in grace without the application of His blood, 
or the imputation of His righteousness, it is but one step further 
to reject them both. 
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seemed to Him good—“ Who hath known the mind Rom.». 34 
of the Lord ? or who hath been His counsellor ?” 

It is certain likewise that God is without change, 
or so much as the shadow of turning—nay, that, in 
Himself, He is absolute unity and immobility,—form¬ 
ing his purpose from eternity, and seeing the end 
from the beginning, in those schemes of providence 
and grace, which, in the case of infinite power and 
wisdom, carry their execution bound up, by an abso¬ 
lute predestination, in their first conception. No ra¬ 
tional mind can doubt of this—it is an axiom in the 
divine science. We grant this therefore as a fact— 
but not as an objection to the actions of Christ’s 
mediation; for it is forgotten, that God may decree 
conditionally , as well as absolutely, and yet be really 
as unchanged in the one case as in the other— 

He may act on certain laws and no others. The 
change, consequently, is not in Himself, but in those 
towards whom He acts; and yet He may be said to 
vary, and does vary in a true and real sense, as the 
disposition of the subjects of His grace or provi¬ 
dence is modified or changed. It is not, therefore, 
as we have seen, that the original disposition of 
Almighty God towards man is altered by the sacri¬ 
fice of the cross—but that so his attributes of justice 
and mercy are reconciled—and its daily application 
to us, depends on our acceptance of the scheme, 
and our compliance with its specific conditions. 

And the argument from God’s absolute immobility 
proves too much—for, if this unchangeableness of 
the divine nature is supposed to be irreconcilable 
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with the daily actual and availing intercession of 
our High Priest, as a condition of favor, it is at least 
equally so with all the operations of the divine life, 
as towards God. Some condition they all imply;— 
prayer, repentance, obedience, proceed upon the 
same supposition of the acceptability of certain states 
of heart and mind, and the offensiveness of their 
opposites. 

Finally,—though Almighty God is absolute unity, 
and all His schemes are present to Him from 
the beginning, and partake of his essential eter¬ 
nity—yet they are and must be carried out and 
executed in succession; and in fact, have no existence 
without it, save potentialiter, as a part of the divine 
mind, and in his purpose. He acts in time —for 
though He dwells, in His essence, in an everlasting 
now, yet, as His creatures exist and act in time, 
His dealings must be adjusted to their condition. 
This is the manner in which the ways of God are 
universally represented in holy scripture, and such 
indeed they must needs be. We must always act 
as though He loved us when we serve Him, and 
heard us when we called upon Him, and compas¬ 
sionates us when we repent, and was wroth with 
us when we sin; albeit, we it is that change, and not 
the Eternal! 

This being the case, we may avail ourselves fear¬ 
lessly of that accommodation to our wants and 
capacities, which our heavenly Father has provided 
for us in the incarnate Saviour—not mocking us 
with a mere phantasy, but furnishing us with a blessed 
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reality. When we feel our miseries—we may come 
to him to relieve them—our wants, to supply them 
—our infirmities, to bear with them. We may, with 
an awful joy, but still a blameless confidence, raise 
our eyes to Him as our Friend and Brother as well 
as Saviour—and draw near to the throne of grace 
and to our heavenly Father, with a boldness and 
confidence of favour, which, unless thus revealed to 
us in the human Mediator, we never could have 
dared to cherish towards the immutable God. 

Thus the unsolid subtleties of metaphysics vanish 
in practical religion; and, in the living fruits which 
spring from the use of our privileges, are demon¬ 
strated the realities of the unseen Mediator and His 
glorious attributes ! And it is a most solemn duty 
to our own souls and the souls of others, in points of 
such vital importance to us, to keep close to the 
language and tone of holy scripture; without de¬ 
stroying their simplicity by philosophy and vain 
deceit, or rejecting supports and consolations the 
necessity of which we daily experience, because our 
understanding cannot trace their mode of operation. 
There may be much of feebleness to some men’s 
eyes in these humanities of our religion —much that 
reminds us of a degraded condition, and of limited 
faculties—but still, so it must be, if we are to act at 
all effectively towards our God and Saviour. By 
going either above or below the scripture standard, 
which is that of universal humanity, we shall commit 
a fatal mistake—we shall either blaze into a sensuous 
enthusiasm, on the one hand; or, in our contempt of 
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every thing anthropopathic, while we affect a more 
elevated region of thought and feeling, we shall refine 
ourselves into an intellectual and meditative avdOeia, 
which is quite as far removed, as the first, from the 
true Christian state, and a proper equipoise of soul. 

4. But, whilst the sympathies of the manhood 
plead for us, whilst its graces and perfections are 
communicated to us, and whilst, in the confidence 
inspired by this community of nature, we are em¬ 
boldened to avail ourselves of the intercession which 
it offers—it is the hypostatic union with the God¬ 
head, that makes it effectual in working out these 
mighty purposes. Not only does it superadd that 
perfect righteousness which has flowed from its own 
infinite purity into the conjoined manhood, and 
support the sacrifice; but it confers the faculties 
for those outward operations of the Mediatorship, 
which are indispensable to the conservation of the 
Church. No created being, for instance—such as is 
Christ’s manhood — could be endowed with that 
power of introspection into the soul, which scripture 
solely attributes to Almighty God —that presence by 
which the most secret depths of the soul are pene¬ 
trated, and its secrets seen; or with that spiritual 
and intimate communication, not ab extra but ab 
intra, which implants the seeds of grace, and com¬ 
bines them by such an intimate inherency, as to 
make them undistinguishable from our being,—that, 
whatever it is, by which we are what we are. None 
can be equal to this, except He who is very God 
of very God, the life of our life, and, by a con- 
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stant sustentation, upholds the soul which He has 
created. 

This introspection and communication, inalien¬ 
able from omnipresence and omnipotence, are like¬ 
wise inseparable from the Mediator’s office. He 
is the same Christ yesterday, to-day, and for ever, 
who unites, into one essential life, which is Himself b.xni.8. 
the body of the universal church, and is as entirely 
and efficaciously present to each individual soul, as 
though it were the single object of His love and pro¬ 
vidence. 

These attributes exhibited themselves even in 
the days of His flesh;—hallowing it with an un¬ 
speakable majesty, and a something divine which the 
hearts of all men acknowledged in its moral mani¬ 
festation. But they have now an unrestrained and 
unlimited exercise in His glorified condition,—an 
exercise of Godhead which is not communicated to 
other beings by Him who neither slumbers nor is 
weary, in order to ease Himself of the burthen of 
them; nor conferred by way of distinction on any of 
His creatures, by Him who is exceeding jealous of 
His name, and will not give His power or glory 
to another . 

And thus it is, by the actings of His intercession, 
with a power equal to His compassion for the pe¬ 
rishing souls of those, who, by His voluntary rela¬ 
tionship, are now His brethren, that the God-man 
has permanently removed the separation between 
the creature and the Creator, and brought us once 
more, with no other interposing power than Himself 
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alone, into a communication with the Father of 
spirits. He thus virtually transfers his merits and 
righteousness to the soul, which is by covenant iden¬ 
tified with Him, and regarded in Him, through that 
living and fruit-bearing faith, which, as with a hand, 
appropriates the offered righteousness of the Re¬ 
deemer, and presents it to God as its own sufficient 
plea. 

And when Christ has thus opened a living and 
direct way between the soul and God, it is not for 
man to impose limitations, or raise obstructions. 
What He gives, he gives to all, and at all times 
and places. 

For His divine essence, like his love, is uncircum¬ 
scribed—His temple is every where—where there is 
a faithful heart, there is Christ, and therefore there is 
isa.ivii. 15. God. “Thus saith the high and lofty One, that inha- 
biteth eternity, I dwell in the high and holy 
place—with him also that is of a contrite and hum¬ 
ble spirit.” Not only, therefore, is God accessible 
to us through Him, in the worship of the visible 
Church, however blessed that communion may be— 
nor in her ordinances, however powerful—but like¬ 
wise in that individual relation in which the soul 
stands to God; that which constitutes, in the faith¬ 
ful, their membership in the spiritual and invisible 
church which is contained in the visible; and which 
gives efficacy to those transactions which, in the 
closet and the secret worship of the soul, pass be¬ 
tween it and its heavenly Father. Not that this 
either weakens or interferes with the social duty. 
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or blunts our fine sense of communion with that 
body of Christ, into which we are engrafted by holy 
baptism; for from that body, as an antecedent , 
our privileges spring, nor can they subsist in isola¬ 
tion from it;—but the one strengthens the other, 
and the individual life gives a more vivid spirit to 
those collective actions in which Christian faith, and 
love, and joy, culminate and are perfected. 

Greatly then does the Roman church sin, in the 
multiplication of mediators, and that saintly pan¬ 
theon which she interposes between the soul and God 
—Not only does she thus strip the priesthood of 
Christ of its essential character, and so nullify the 
coming of the Saviour in the flesh—not only does 
she make mediation necessary to reach Him, who not 
only stands between us and God, but is Himself, by 
virtue of His love and His office, immediately acces¬ 
sible to us—not only does she remove the hopes 
of the soul from its one foundation, and the enjoy¬ 
ment of the greatest privilege which the gospel 
has conferred—not only does she lower its sense 
of spiritual things to an earthly level, by making 
it; communicate, not with what is divine, but what 
is scarcely elevated above itself, in a false humility, 
and a worshipping of angels who are only God’s 
servants like ourselves—not only does she substitute 
for “one God, and one mediator between God and 
man,” a practical polytheism, hardly distinguishable 
from her pagan predecessor—but, with the awful 
recklessness which distinguishes that unhappy church, 
invades the undoubted attributes of God Himself, 
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and confounds the fundamental principles of natural 
and revealed religion. 

Y. But in subordination to this 'priestly and in- 
tercessional office , essentially meritorious and divine, 
which is home by the God-man in His power and 
majesty, and in which He stands continually before the 
throne of God, and presents the supplications and 
prayers of His saints in the heavenly temple, there 
is another into which we are admitted. There is 
a secondary Mediatorship, which is one of the pri¬ 
vileges of the Church upon earth. And a won¬ 
derful mark it is, of His love for that company 
which He has redeemed by His death, and cleansed 
by His precious bloodshedding, that such a re¬ 
flected divinity should redound upon her from the 
fulness of her Head. That, even in the condition 
of earthly humiliation to which she is made subject, 
till her everlasting exaltation shall arrive, we should 
be raised, with Himself, into heavenly places— 
and associated with Him into some of His most 
blessed offices, in such way and proportion as is 
suitable to our state; this is as much beyond our 
hopes as it is beyond our deserts.—Well might 
we believe, that, not only figuratively, but in some 
true and real sense, we shall even judge angels, 
and participate in the judgment-seat with our divine 
Representative at the last, when we are already 
called into the enjoyment of a privilege so far above 
our right and measure. 

The Church on earth, therefore, in obedience 
to the divine command, as a pattern of divine 
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things, and symbolical of heavenly places, is con¬ 
tinually carrying on the work of intercession not 
only for her own members, but for all mankind, 
not yet brought into the fold of the one Shepherd. 
She prays for the extension of the Redeemer’s king¬ 
dom, and the final gathering together of the elect 
from all lands—the increase of faith and love in 
the church universal, and of that blessed unity 
which is the fruit, and badge of all heavenly graces 
— and the conversion of all Jews, Turks, infi¬ 
dels and heretics, all who lie in the valley of the 
shadow of death, fast bound in misery and iron. 
Day and night, from the beginning, has she dis¬ 
charged this sublime office, crying and striving 
constantly with earnest supplication and with tears. 

It is not, therefore, by mensurable results — by 
her definite deeds of charity, their fruits on men’s 
outward lives, and effects on their material inter¬ 
ests—that the worth of the church to the world 
at large can be duly estimated; no, nor even by 
those inward and spiritual blessings of which she 
is the instrument to the souls of the faithful. She 
stands, as an unknown Protector, in the midst of 
those who are ignorant of Christ, and who despise 
her; she calls down blessings from above, else un¬ 
attainable; and acts, under this relation to the world, 
in a thousand ways—which, from our ignorance of 
the mode of God’s dealings, we cannot trace—for its 
continued conservation, and the suspension of God’s 
final judgments upon it. Well, therefore, would 
it be, for the prosperity of the church, and of 
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that world the inner life of which she maintains, 
in such remnants of our higher nature as tarry 
within it, by the moral influences which are con¬ 
tinually circulating from her—if this precious gift 
of intercession were more stirred up among us, 
and our collected supplications were awakened 
into a livelier faith, a more catholic comprehensive¬ 
ness, and a more indefatigable fervency. For as it is 
in individuals, so it is in the incorporation of the 
Church—its outward activities, and the whole mani¬ 
festation, in power, of its graces and privileges, are 
certain to wax and wane with prayer and interces¬ 
sion—decaying with the coldness of love and the 
decrepitude of faith—invigorated and disciplined to 
final triumph by its constant exercise. 

What an increase of faith—of brotherly love— 
of catholic unity—of generous sacrifices—might we 
not expect, if the privilege of intercession were ade¬ 
quately valued and improved by us. In the same 
proportion would the strength of the church for 
the conversion of the world be manifested, and her 
aggressive energies on the powers of darkness be 
triumphantly developed—blessing others as we spi¬ 
ritually advanced ourselves—and advancing ourselves 
as we conferred blessings upon others. 

Though, however, this great privilege is secured 
to us by the gospel, its warrant more defined, 
and its powers enlarged, yet it is not a new one 
to which the elder church was unadmitted. For, 
from the beginning of the world. Almighty God 
has listened with favour to the prayers of His 
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saints; and, doubtless through the same meritorious 
Intercessor, the fervent prayer of the righteous man 
has always availed much. Such was of old the in¬ 
tercession of righteous Abraham, in behalf of the 
wicked and condemned cities of the plain—such 
was the prayer of Job in behalf of his thoughtless 
and sinful children. Such was the potent inter¬ 
cession of Moses for the rebel and reprobate people, 
and of Aaron, the saint of the Lord, when fire had 
gone out from Jehovah among the multitude, and 
the plague was begun. It is only confirmed—di¬ 
rectly opened to us by the removal of the legal ob¬ 
structions—and animated by a revelation of the person 
of the Mediator. Nor does it, when properly consi¬ 
dered, and scripturally limited, trespass at all upon 
the exclusive exercise of a meritorious and real 
priesthood, by our Lord Himself. For it is exer¬ 
cised in His name —it is the natural, nay, necessary 
effect and most healthful exhibition of that divine 
charity which is infused into us from our union 
with Him who is essential love—it comes, as a pri¬ 
vilege, from the overflowings and exuberance of His 
fulness of power and merits—and, in all that it pos¬ 
sesses of efficacy, it is indebted to His virtue and 
majestic perfection of mediation. It is, moreover, 
the privilege of the whole church—as such —and 
not exercised merely by a priesthood, exclusively, 
and by way of separation from the body of the 
church—but collectively by all its members. The 
minister of God in the great congregation, is, by vir¬ 
tue of his office, the leader and spokesman in the 
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church’s prayer; he is the organ and sometimes the 
representative of his flock, and he is so by a divine 
and not human ordination—but not by virtue of a 
distinct character communicated to the soul, and 
gifting it with a mediatorial dignity; nor by way of 
substitution for those in whose behalf He gives 
audible utterance to praise and thanksgiving. 

In the circle of the public services of the Church 
of England,—even in the most solemn and ma¬ 
jestic office which its ministers can exercise, the 
consecration and the distribution of the sacred ele¬ 
ments of the body and blood of Christ,—there is not an 
instance of a single prayer offered up by the minister 
in the capacity of a mediator necessary to interpose 
between God and the congregation— he prays and 
blesses in the order and charity of his office—not of 
power and authority. Rome adopts the opposite 
view—it is not a matter of order; but the priest 
stands as the indispensable organ of communication 
between the people and God—a principle, which, if 
it be, in any single instance, admitted into the 
liturgies of the Church, must be carried throughout. 
The portentous abuse of a service in an unknown 
tongue is a logical result of it, though the theory 
was at first accommodated to an accidental practice 
■—and, if the minister is exclusively a mediator, it 
becomes not only defensible in point of principle, 
but, as a higher exercise of faith in the people, it 
is preferable, when once consecrated by usage, to 
any other method by which the strength of that 
principle might be exhibited in practice. Not so 
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our own Church, or the Apostolic Churches on 
which it is founded. The general intercessory pray¬ 
ers are the prayers of the congregation, though 
uttered by the minister; whether for all mankind, 
or specially for all pastors and congregations, or the 
universal Church. It is only the most solemn form 
of that charitable intercession of the soul with God, 
which flows from the internal Priesthood which all 
Christians possess, and which holds, in the retire¬ 
ment of the closet, as in the house of God and be¬ 
fore the eyes of men, the unity of the Spirit, and 
the communion of the Saints! 

I do not mean, by this, to deny, that there is an 
intercession proper to the ministry, as such, but far 
from it; I would infer as Scriptural and undoubted, 
a difference in degree , though not in kind, between 
the intercession, of God’s minister, and the mem¬ 
bers of Christ unconsecrated by a similar unction; 
and this, not in the house of God only, but when¬ 
ever he performs ministerial acts. So there is a 
certain superiority in the intercession of a king for 
his subjects, or a father for his children, attached to 
the office, and the sanctity of the relation. And 
there is no doubt connected with it, in both cases, 
a peculiar blessing to the objects of it; and an 
especial power with the Giver of all good, when the 
duty, or rather privilege, is exercised with proper 
affections, and with the heart of faith. It would be 
a sin against Scripture, against the universal voice 
of nature, and our dearest feelings, to suppose other¬ 
wise. In the same proportion, but with all the 
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added force which his divine consecration can con¬ 
fer, the intercession of a minister of Christ, for his 
congregation, and for any member of his flock, will 
be accompanied with a double portion of the Spirit 
from above. And, in the service of the Temple, such 
direct prayer for those among whom he ministers is 
exclusively his, by virtue of his consecration as such; 
nor can any other usurp it without a sin, not only 
against order, but against God, who has called spe¬ 
cial persons to stand before the people in His House, 
and blessed them and made them acceptable with 
His Spirit. 

He alone therefore presents the oblations of the 
people—he alone prays aloud, that the sacred ele¬ 
ments which it is his privilege to deliver, may be 
blest, to the preservation of body and soul, in the 
receiver. He alone prays that forgiveness of sin 
may be granted to those who have duly confessed 
their transgressions, and authoritatively declares the 
absolution of the penitent. He alone pronounces 
that blessing or prayer for grace on the congrega¬ 
tion, which befits the sanctity of his office, and with 
which they are dismissed from the service of the 
sanctuary. Nor can we doubt that God hears it, 
when the heart of minister and congregation have 
that preparation which He requires at their hands. 
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CHRIST AS HIGH PRIEST AND SACRIFICE. 


I. No Priesthood in the Christian Church—i. From its abrogation 
in the Jewish law without any re-enactment in the Gospel—and from 
the reason of the thing in the higher dispensation.—2. From its con¬ 
trariety to the tone of the Apostolic writings—the absence of mys¬ 
teries, and all other sacerdotal elements.—3. St. Paul’s pastoral direc¬ 
tions—alike to ministers and flock.—4. The removal of the name from 
the Church—and its incongruity with the Supreme Priesthood of 
Christ. 

II. The gradual corruption of the Church—hand-in-hand with false 
views of the ministry. 

III. The Reformation. 


Titus i. 5. 

' For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order 
the things that are wanting, and ordain elders in every city.” 

I. l.TT is an inconclusive argument to urge, as is 
J- often done, in behalf of the sacerdotal view 
of the Christian ministry, that it is not 'probable that 
so great an honour and privilege as the distinct Priest¬ 
hood and human mediatorship, properly so called, 
should have been confined to the Jewish dispensa¬ 
tion, so inferior in glory to the second covenant. 
Nay, that it is palpably inconsistent with the fulness 
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of the Gospel communication of blessings, as the final 
and consummate form of God’s love to man, that it 
should have been withholden; and that, when confess¬ 
edly given to the shadow, it cannot have been denied 
to the mystical body of Christ. But, in the first place, 
this is only a presumption; and whatever a priori pro¬ 
bability it might claim, in the sense intended by it, it 
must, like other similar presumptions, be submitted 
to proof, and overruled by the facts of the case. 
And, on the strength of it, to overbear plain state¬ 
ments, and modify straightforward declarations, which 
in the common use of common language admit but 
of one interpretation—to take for granted what 
should be proved, and could be proved, if true, and 
then compel obscure or equivocal expressions to the 
assumed principle—to do this, is, under whatever 
plea and zeal for the honour of the Church, to act 
on rationalistic, and not scriptural grounds. 

But we may grant to the full the antecedent prin¬ 
ciple, or at any rate so much of it as gives the Gospel 
at least equal privileges with the law —nay, more than 
this, that the more perfect dispensation must needs 
have greater privileges—and the true conclusion will 
be opposed to the continuance of a priesthood, even 
The red in this mode of viewing it. In the law, indeed, it was 
necessary, for an effectual type of the eternal and real 
thetyplca" priesthood, that the sacrificial atonement should be 
rfthe'iaw °ff ere d up, not by any person (t<£ Tvyovri), but only by 
a separated class, and none other —it would have 
been, without it, but a one-sided representation of 
the victim self-offered—a holy sacrifice without a 
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holy sacrifice!*, and a propitiatory gift without a cor¬ 
responding propitiator. But that it was necessary at 
all to approach God with the blood of bulls and of 
goats, arose from its essential feebleness, and the 
absence as yet of a true and proper victim —the one 
topical altar, and topical temple, were only miserable 
elements; necessary for a special purpose, indeed, but 
in themselves imperfections , and only tolerated for a 
season. 

The more closely you look, in other respects, 
into the character of the two dispensations, the more 
evident it becomes that the presence of an earthly 
priesthood is not, in itself, any mark of superiority; 
and that, in like manner, the lack of it constitutes no 
sign in itself of a dispensation inferior in glory and 
power, if God is better than man, and, if faith in 
heavenly things is a nobler condition than the sight 
of earthly ones. It is the contrary—and merely to 
look at the name, and its external trappings—the 
sound and hollow show of an earthly priesthood— 
Is a carnal view of the question, unworthy of the 
Christian spirit—it is a confusion of the circumstan¬ 
tial with the essential, and an imperfect apprehension 
of the grandeur of that Church, whose Spirituality 
has been developed, and its vast superiority esta¬ 
blished, by the falling asunder of the law of cere¬ 
monies, with all its obstacles to a free access to 
God, and the sensuous representation of the then 
unknown realities! We have retrograded indeed in 
symbolical worship —that is not to be denied—but 
we have grown in the Spirit and in the truth —and 
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surely it is no matter of lamentation that realities 
have supplanted shadows, and the childhood of the 
elder covenant has been succeeded by that generous 
freedom into which it has naturally grown. We are 
men now, and may dispense with childish things, and 
this is, in short, the truth of the matter, as the Gos¬ 
pel presents it to us. 

It would indeed be an evil, if we had no substi¬ 
tute for an earthly mediation, and, if the once in¬ 
communicable privileges of the earthly priesthood 
had, on their removal, left the people of God in help¬ 
less separation from Him. 

But here is the mistake— it is not removed\—the 
right is only enlarged, and the privilege diffused.— 
And granting for a moment that the ministry has lost, 
it is richly compensated by the privileges of the 
Therightofhody; the opening of a new way to Almighty God; 
ingGod and that equality of brotherhood, which, in spite of 
chrfsfcom. all the distinction of special office, is diffused 
™T‘ ed through all the members of the Spiritual Family. 
We have not all an outward commission to teach 
and rule—nor would it be possible—but we have 
Ail chri- all alike an internal Priesthood, capable in itself of 
priests. approaching God; and being once bathed in the puri¬ 
fying waters, we are consecrated unto Almighty God, 
as the old Fathers 8 held, by a spiritual chrism. We 
may all rejoice in that name of holiness, when the 
water and Spirit have changed us—in the power of 
offering real spiritual sacrifices, and a special relation 
to our heavenly Father. 

a Origen. in Lev. hom. 9. op. f. 81. ** omnes enim quicunque 
unguento,” &c.—a beautiful passage. 
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“Are not we of the laity priests? it is written ,"Nmneet 
* He has made us kings and priests to God and our ’S* y ' 
Father.’ The difference between the order and the c&dotes 
people it is the authority of the Church which has™^ 
constituted, and the honour, through the assembly 
the order, consecrated by God.” “ Every one offers ^eTf/pa- 
up for his sins the holocaust of our Lord’s suffer- 
ings.” “All of us, who from the name of Christ aref erentia “ 

0 inter oral- 

called Christians, offer unto God a daily sacrifice, "e™ et p 1<? - 

¥ bem consti- 

being ordained by God priests of holiness.” tuit «*/««« 

° J _ authoritasy 

So that in the whole Priesthood, as in the specific et honor, 

... ,./*• n 7 .per ordinis 

case of intercession, it is a difference of degree , and consessum, 
not in kind, in which the ministry excels the people tus a Deo.” 
—the ministry is exalted for the sake of order and LustunT 
edification, but not the people excluded. j^oni? 

And this universal consecration, and the privileges 


b Tertullian de Exhort. Cast. c. 7. p. 522. ed. 1664. Vid. de 
Pudicit. c. 21. 

c August, in Expos. Inchoat. ad Rom. 
d Cypr. de Unct. Christ. 

e Vid. Justin Martyr Dial, cum Trypho. 116, 117. cc. pp. 209, 
210. ed. Bened. Both Tertullian and Justin would seem to go 
even beyond the internal Priesthood. So thinks Erasmus touch¬ 
ing the early Christians. Take some other instance of the way 
the Fathers speak : “ Quod natum est ex Virgine ,” says Jerome ; 
“ nobis quotidie nascitur, Christus nobis quotidie crvcifigitvr,' 
in Psalm 86; “ Turn Christus cuique occiditur cum credit occi 
sum/’ says Augustine. It shews how completely they bound up 
Christ’s sacrifice with the Christian’s daily life, and the presen¬ 
tation of acceptable sacrifice through Christ, by every Christian 
man whom the Spirit had anointed. All that the Christian offered 
to God, sprinkled by Christ’s blood, became a sacrifice, and He 
himself a Priest. 


que pro 
peccatis 
suis” that 
is in prayer, 
says Au¬ 
gustine, 
d “ Omnes ,” 
says Cy¬ 
prian, u qui 
a Christi 
nomine 
dicuntur 
Chris tiani 
offerunt 
Deo quotu 
dianum sa- 
crijicium t 
ordinaii a 
Deo mnctu 
monies sa - 
cerdotes” * 
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which belong to it, and the duties which devolve 
from it, and the encouragements which are attached 
to it, are essential to the true interests of Christ’s 
Church, and the extension among men of its real 
life. It is an ill-considered mode of expression, to 
say the least, and, if carried out, a fatal practice, 
which excludes the rustic at the plough, and the 
workman at his shop, from a share in the Church— 
not only in the benefits which they derive from the 
ministerial order, and as passive recipients of what, 
in it, are vigorous powers ; but as active sharers in 
its privileges, and in its internal Priesthood; and, 
in this respect, at least, with an equal power of ap¬ 
proaching God, equal consecration to Him, and a 
corresponding devotion to the extension and propa¬ 
gation of the truth! 

But a real Priest we have —not on earth, but in 
heaven; present to all, and each, and building us up, 
by the interfusion of his Spirit, as so many living 
stones, into a glorious Temple wherein He vouch¬ 
safes to dwell. We have a Priest, not mortal, but 
immortal—not atoning for Himself, but immeasura¬ 
bly pure—not anointed with an earthly chrism, but 
by the living Spirit—not presenting earthly things, 
offerings bloody or unbloody, essentially poor and 
mean, but His own most precious sacrifice. We 
have a Priest, in fine, not of the seed of Aaron, nor 
of earthly lineage at all, nor clad in the symbolical 
robes of the Mosaic Priesthood—but ministering, in 
the Heaven of Heavens, in His own essential holi- 
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ness—“ A High Priest for ever after the order of Heb. v. 6. 
Melchizedeck f .” 

2. Now when we consider the extreme importance 
of this question, in its consequences proximate and 
remote, and the totally different character, in the 
mode of applying its covenanted blessings, which 
Christianity assumes, according as we annex to it a 
proper earthly Priesthood and proper Mediatorship, 
or not.—When we consider that, by the reason of the 
thing, the Aaronic Priesthood, in its essential points, 
was, ipso facto, abolished by the coming of the true 
Priest and sacrifice; and that, over and above the 
nature of the old covenant, we have the most ex¬ 
press declaration of holy writ, that all the Mosaic 
law is finally abrogated—even the eternal moralities 
of it, subsisting, not in that they are Mosaically in¬ 
culcated, but for other reasons.—When we consider 


that the necessity of a Priesthood, in the proper 
sense, is now any thing but self-evident,—the fa¬ 
cility with which it might have been placed beyond 


a doubt, renders it incredible that either our Lord if theChrf- 

_ _ , n . stian min¬ 

or his Apostles should have omitted to hx a point istry be a 

of such vital importance to the Church, beyond scripture ’ 

the possibility of mistake to a candid inquirer into Sent? ** 


the truth—I do not say, to a mathematical demon¬ 


stration, but at least a moral certainty. It is not a 


* Sacerdotium Aaronis jam nullum est in aliquo Templo. At 
Christi Sacerdotium eternum perseverat in coelo ? August, adv. 
Judseos. Vid. Jewell, Defens. Apol. Art. xvii. Psalm cx. Heb. ix. 
i John ii. i Peter ii. 2 Cor. v. 
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secondary question—it is only inferior to the great 
fact of redemption itself, in importance. Yet our 
Lord, at least, is wholly silent upon it—so are the 
Apostles—and no evidence or assertion, external to 
Scripture, could in such a point overcome the scrip¬ 
tural silence, even if that was all! But the arguments 
of the Apostle in the Hebrews subvert it from the 
foundation—the practice of all the Apostles con¬ 
tradicts it—their mode of speaking is irreconcilable 
with it—it is refuted ex abundanti—with conclu¬ 
sive reasons, and to spare. 

Theopini- It is a question with some critics in regard to 

early Fa- the very early Fathered whether there really be, in 

thers. 

S The fortieth chapter of Clement’s Epistle is questioned by 
Neander, but hardly on sustainable grounds. If the terms in ques¬ 
tion are applied to the Christian ministry, it can only be analo¬ 
gously. But it is, no doubt, an illustration, for the enforcement of 
order, drawn from the Judaical ritual. The best Protestant com¬ 
mentators, both here and in Ignatius, “ #caXo» icai ol ‘Icpfis, &c.” are 
unanimous in their opinion. It is hardly credible that in the same 
breath almost, any one should apply the term of *A pxicpcvs to our 
Lord, and then to a human priest. But, with this limitation, 
Clement and Ignatius bear decisive witness to our threefold 
Apostolical ministry — and in that respect they are inva¬ 
luable as evidence confirmatory of Scripture—in regard to the 
succession, and Church order and authority. Mosheim is cer¬ 
tainly wrong, too, in his estimate, even of their literary merit—for 
there is much beauty of thought and of illustration in them. But 
in Ignatius and Clement, with all the piety and true Gospel 
principles which they breathe, and which, on justification by 
faith only , are decisively expressed, there is, notwithstanding, a 
manifest inferiority to the sincera eloquentia of the Apostolic 
writings themselves. Polycarp’s is the only one which an 
Apostle might have written* and it is beautifully scriptural. 
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the genuine remains of any of them, any form of 
expression, so much as drawn from the elder Priest¬ 
hood, and, allusive to the Christian—and, both in re¬ 
gard to Clement and Ignatius, the best critics, ad¬ 
mitting the text, refer the terms to the Jewish 
priesthood. Certainly their whole tenor is opposed 
to the identity of the two ministries; and, in spite of 
new and unscriptural forms of expression, and that 
which the Apostolical Fathers avoid—the direct 
and familiar application of the Jewish titles to the 
Christian orders—the whole context and declara¬ 
tions of the most illustrious Fathers of after-times, 
when one passage is compared with another, is irre¬ 
concilable with a sacerdotal theory—I mean sacer¬ 
dotal, in the Romanist and popular sense of it , as 
sole mediators and sacrifices. And this is the only 
sense in which it is important to dispute it, but for 
the weight and value of words, and the duty to avoid 
equivocal titles in solemn offices, and in controverted 


Clement is rhetorical: Ignatius likewise is exaggerated ; there is 
too much show and ostentation , in his anticipations of martyrdom, 
not perhaps for a holy man, but for an inspired Apostle. Nor 
is it possible to take, except with large limitations, his views 
of Episcopacy, though suitable probably to the time. Nor is 
the claim, on one point, to inspiration, altogether satisfactory; 
though it may be explained. Finally, it must not be forgotten, 
that they have all of them been grossly interpolated, even in the 
genuine epistles, and the objects of wholesale forgery: and, 
however castigated and restored to comparative purity, where 
the decision of a question may turn on the presence or absence 
of a single term, they must be used with caution. Barnabas 
and Hermas, whatever be their precise age, or their pious spirit, 
are feeble productions. 

N 
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Scripture 
must have 
conveyed 
the truth 
implicitly, 
if not ex 
plidtly. 


questions. When it is only intended to convey the 
idea of a separation and divine consecration of 
office, the thing is unquestionable — though the 
name may be improperly or imprudently applied 
—and in this sense it is commonly used, not only 
by the Fathers, but by many of our own greatest 
divines, and, with its scriptural limitations, with 
perfect truth and propriety. 

Well may a Church which, like that of Rome, 
rests on such a figment as a proper Priesthood—in¬ 
capable of any solid proof, or proof at all, save that 
which it derives from her own authority—disown 
Scripture, and despise the primitive Tradition, or 
any tradition but of her own framing. She is either 
infallible, and the sole judge and depositary of truth, 
and if so, must be furnished with credentials to 
prove it to reasonable men—or she is, in this, as 
other points, the deceiver of souls, and the usurper 
of the place of Christ and God! 

3. i. But if we granted, what can never be allowed, 
that so important a portion of the practical scheme 
of Christianity might be established from a source 
external to holy writ, thus much, at all events, must 
be certain—that all the intimations and suggestions 
contained in the divine narrative would have con¬ 
veyed the truth implicitly, if not explicitly —that 
the writings of the apostles and their companions, 
the only writings which can decide the question , 
in references, in allusions, in accompanying circum¬ 
stances, in all those fine and faint, yet discernible 
touches which shew that a thing, otherwise known, is 
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taken for granted, would be decidedly in favour of such 
a supposition. But there are no such intimations 
in their recorded acts. Yet, on the sacerdotal hypo¬ 
thesis, such an omission is inconceivable, for we 
become acquainted with them under every variety 
of circumstances. We find them preaching every 
where the glad tidings of salvation by faith in Christ; 
and Almighty God testifying to their supernatural 
commission by wonders and signs following them. 

We find them, in the execution of their great office, 
speaking before kings and governors with an unpre¬ 
meditated wisdom which their enemies could neither 
gainsay nor resist. We find them presiding in coun¬ 
cils; ordering churches; ordaining ministers, to succeed 
them in their divine office of feeding and ruling the 
church, and to perpetuate the succession. But, in 
all this, we find nothing characteristic of a priest¬ 
hood, or peculiar to its specific functions—nothing 
of sacrifice, of exclusive mediation, or of their being, 
as ministers of Christ, the depositaries of mysteries, 
and sole interpreters of divine things. 2 . To find them 
bearing their exalted charge with meekness of spirit, 
is only what we should expect, since such a temper is But the 

, whole tone 

ever a sign and accompaniment of grace, and is com- of the Epi- 
patible, as in the case of Moses, with the most ex-cerdotaL 
alted functions and superiority of office. But there 
is far more than this—far more than a mere tem¬ 
pering down of an awful office to an occasional 
and acknowledged condescension—there is—in spite 
of an eminence above all other men, unapproach¬ 
able and inimitable by their successors—a perfect 

N 2 
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and evidently unaffected equality in treating on the 
leading mysteries of the gospel, a sameness of 
footing in all that regards the approach to God 
through Christ, and communion with the Spirit—a 
natural tone of common brotherhood, which is hardly 
compatible with that impassable line which, in the 
proper priesthood, separates them that bear it, not 
only in degree and order , but in function and relation 
to God, from the great body of the church. 

With what simplicity does the great apostle, in 
his Epistle to the Romans, speak of his wish to 
come among them, as a desire to share with them 
in some spiritual gift of mutual edification! And, 
with a kindred feeling, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved—-in that first of his epistles, so characteristic 
of his peculiar mind, and of so divine a spirit—speaks 
to those whom he is instructing, as needing not that 
any should .teach them, and as, by virtue of their rela¬ 
tion to Christ, already knowing all things. It is, in short. 
The Apo- impossible for any one to read the apostolic letters, 
footingwith as they present themselves in their obvious sense and 

other Chris- . * j ■» i . , 

tians, in the as independent documents, without seeing 

<^Gospei n that they are so far from keeping back any of the 
tnitn counsel of God, that they have no counsel of God 
unknown to the body of Christians, as such, to keep 
Lack, if they wished it; that, though fitted, by vir¬ 
tue of their inspiration, which we are not, for such an 
awful responsibility, they are so far from measuring 
out the truth by scrupulous proportions, that they 
presume on the full communication of those gospel 
tidings, as the avowed ground of their brotherly love,. 
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of their mutual rejoicing, and common peace in 
Christ. The mightiest mysteries, the once secrets 
of God’s eternal purpose in Christ, were, as St. Paul 
describes, preached to all the world; lying at the root 
of every feeling of the religious heart, and every 
outward manifestation of it in action; nay, the un¬ 
disputed property and common inheritance of the 
simplest child of God. 

3. And most striking, as compared with subsequent Difference 
ecclesiastical writers, even of an early period, is the them and 

Inter ccolo* 

manner in which the apostles treat the relation of the statical 
forms and ministers of the church to the spiritual life 9 their men- 
in fact, so striking that the difference is confessed by outward* 8 
all writers; the boldest defenders of a sacramental Church ' 
and sacerdotal theory admit that the teaching of the 
Gospels and the Epistles is neither sacramental nor 
sacerdotal. Habes confitentes reos —they allow scrip¬ 
ture to be against them. 

In the elaborate exposition, for instance, of the 
sinner’s condition, and Almighty God’s scheme of 
redemption through the blood of Christ, which 
the apostle has given us in the Epistle to the 
Romans, there is not, for the eleven first chapters, 
any mention of the church, in any sense—still less as, 
in its visible heads, the absolute dispenser of human 
salvation. He is full there and every where else of 
Christ —hope in him—and joy in him—and inherency 
in him—and the possession, in every different form, 
of the riches of his inexhaustible fulness; but he 
speaks of no mediate belief, no vicarious trust in any 
interposing body, as Christ’s representative, or the 
substitute of a direct appropriation of the Saviour 
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by faith. A personal and individual faith is the 
avowed burthen of the Pauline teaching, as it runs 
through and under that of the other apostles—faith 
as a living principle, the source and essence of 
the divine life — no sacramental justification, no 
priestly absolution, no resting upon men, however 
consecrated, has any place with him; but a personal 
peace and joy in believing; forgiveness of sins, in all 
fulness and freedom, by an individual interest in the 
Saviour—the inheritance of heaven, assured to the 
heart of each believer, through the identification of 
the soul with Christ, its Head. And so the other 
apostles with one voice and spirit—the voice and 
spirit of Him who had spoken in like manner, and 
from whose inspiration they uttered the oracles of 
God. Nothing but the pre-assumption of an oppo¬ 
site principle—in other words, nothing but a rati¬ 
onalistic treatment of the sacred record can bring 
out, even by hints and intimations, an opposite result. 

4. The apostolic epistles, therefore, are usually ad- 
i Cor. i. 2. dressed to the whole body—“the Church of God which 
is at Corinth ”—“ the saints which are at Ephesus 
TheEpi- for if the Apostles claimed, as Christians , no mys- 
^rteries of knowledge, still less do they acknowledge 
of'beHevera.it in others.—If sins are to be confessed, it is to each 
other —a singular name, as Luther once said, for con¬ 
fession to the priest—if comfort is to be given, it is to 
and by each other—if absolution and readmittance of 
the excommunicated into the communion of the faith¬ 
ful, it is through the consent and cooperation of the 
whole church. 

All are bidden to search the scriptures— all to 
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try the spirits by that infallible standard, whe¬ 
ther they are of God or not — no hint of an ab¬ 
solute rule in a sacerdotal or church interpretation,— 
no clothing of the teacher with the authority of that 
which gave his teaching its value, the mighty 
word of God—no tying of spiritual knowledge 
and communion between the soul and God, to any 
thing but personal union with Christ. Not that 
they exclude in all this, the decent order of the 
church, nay, the divine commission of its spiritual 
rulers, and the obedienee due to them—far from it— 
but only that they sedulously put them in their pro¬ 
per relation to Christ; they subordinate them to 
those vital truths which constitute the essence of a 
church, and which, in a state of purity and real 
obedience to her Head, must of necessity be her 
animating principle — not deriving their authority * 
from her, though she may have conveyed them in- 
strumentally, but, on the contrary, conferring what¬ 
ever authority she has upon her. 

5. But to come to direct proof—All St. Paul’s 
pastoral directions breathe the same anti-sacerdotal 
spirit. When he addresses Timothy upon his so- St. Paul’s 

1 . . pastoral di< 

lemn office, and binds him by that awful adjuration rections. 
before Him who is Judge of quick and dead, to dis¬ 
charge his duty to those immortal souls which had 
been committed to his keeping; it is in this spirit 
that he speaks. It is on the qualification of preacher 
and teacher of righteousness that he insists; on the 
possession of those qualities as a man, those ac¬ 
companiments of personal holiness and entire devot- 
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edness to the great duties of his work, which are 
absolutely essential to the efficacy of the ministerial 
office as the church received it from the apostles, but 
scarcely stand in the same essentiality to a priest.— 
Indeed they are confessed, by common avowal and 
consent, not to do so. Not but that they are indis¬ 
pensable to his own salvation, and most important 
for the edification of his flock, or that there is other 
than a frightful contradiction between ministering 
in holy things, as God’s representative, and personal 
sinfulness of heart and life—this is not to be denied 
—but they are only accessories in his ministration 
towards other men. 

The mediatorial and sacrificial office is his prin¬ 
cipal duty and characteristical distinction—the main 
instruments of salvation lie in this, and the only effec- 
• tual means which the people enjoy of approaching Al¬ 
mighty God. It is, on this theory of the ministry, 
an opus operatum, separable from all extraneous con¬ 
ditions in the character of Him who sustains it. In 
incorapati- such an office, by whomsoever held, there is not 

ble with a . . 

Priesthood, only a rank, conditional on the fit discharge of it, 
but an independent dignity and a vast authority, with 
or without moral qualities; and, not being in any 
way contingent for its effects upon personal merits 
or demerits, which can neither diminish their fulness 
nor add to it, it may well be an object of intense 
ambition, even for its own sake, to those who 
bear it, and unbounded veneration to those who 
acknowledge so majestic a character. The man is, 
in comparison, but a nullity—he is swallowed up in 
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the priesthood, which overshadows every thing—and 
the penitent or the believer, who is saved not by touch¬ 
ing Christ’s garment, but the border of the priest’s, 
sees nothing in him but the depositary of an awful 
power, irrespective of every thing but the outward 
commission which certifies his right to its exercise, 
and which opens or shuts the gates of salvation. But 
it is not so, in the manner in which the apostle 
speaks of the ministers of Christ. In them he lays 
the stress not on the presupposed outward com¬ 
mission, but the inward and spiritual call which our 
own church regards as indispensable—a holy purpose 
that is, and resolution to serve Christ well—a superi- iTim.iii.i. 

Tit. i. 9. 

ority of sanctity, of unwearied diligence in the labours 2Tim.ii.15. 
of the vineyard; the devotion of all the faculties 0fMat.xv.14. 

Luke xi. 8. 

body and soul to their Lord and Master; and all those Acts xx. 2.’ 
moral means by which, under God’s grace, souls are IV ' 
ordinarily won into the fold, and effectually fed with ^ 0 p e n t *v 4 j. 
that food from Heaven which Christ has so richly ^ *?j f~ 
provided in His church. M 7 ; tt , vi . ?4 . 

It is surely, not only improbable, but, on the sup- ‘° or - 
position of the apostolic inspiration, quite incon¬ 
ceivable, that the priestly attributes, if they really 
existed in the Christian ministry, should not have 
taken their place, at all events in these elaborate 
charges to Pastors which yet, in this view, omit the 
most awful part of their office. If they have any 
existence at all, they are not capable, as we have 
seen, of a secondary place; and universal experience, 
and an experience too even under our own eyes, 
has, I will not say, rendered it probable, but demon- 
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strated, as far as such a. term is applicable to a 
moral truth, that every thing else in our relations 
to God and to our flocks, will be absolutely subordi¬ 
nated to them. No man, holding the Christian 
priesthood, in the Romanist sense, could have writ¬ 
ten to those who bore the office, as the Apostles 
have written—He would never have said what they 
have said, nor adopted the tone and manner in 
which they have said it; nor, on the other hand, 
have omitted what they have omitted: and yet, nei¬ 
ther omission nor assertion, in inspired men, who were 
to constitute, in their writings, the canon of Chris¬ 
tian truth, could possibly have happened, but by the 
special overruling of the Spirit by which they spake, 
st. Paul’s 6. And, again, if we reason in the other direction 
the flock*on—not from the duties of pastors towards their flocks, 
to their Pas! but from the relations and duties of flocks towards 
*°™‘ their pastors, as apostolically defined, it will lead us 
to a similar conclusion. There is the same con¬ 
ception of the ministerial character, and exclusion 
of the sacerdotal element. The disciples are ex- 
Heb. xiii. horted “ to obey those who are set over them, as to 
those who watch for their souls, as those that must 
give account.” 

Heb. xiii. “ Remember them that have the rule over you, 
' who have spoken unto you the word of life: whose 

faith follow, considering the end of their conversa¬ 
tion : Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever ” A more accurate description could not 
possibly be given, of the principle on which the flock 
should reverence its pastor, and of the work of the 
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ministry, according to the conception of the Church 
of England—its great duty, the preaching and rightly 
dividing of the word of life, as the main ordained 
means of converting sinners and of saving souls— 
keeping back none of the glorious gospel, and 
making the Saviour, not only the basis of their 
teaching and its secret foundation, but the ruling 
and avowed spirit of it; the beginning, middle, and 
ending of the life of the soul; “for Jesus Christ,” whom 
they preach, and you believe, “is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever”—you can neither add to this 
summary, nor take from it. Again, “ We beseech v - 
you, brethren, to know them which labor among you, 
and are over you in the Lord, and admonish you; 
and to esteem them very highly in love , for their 
work's sake.” It is clear that the apostle insists 
here not on one ground out of many of the honor 
to be paid to the ministry, but on the main ground — 
the faithful preaching of the gospel committed to their 
charge, and that anxious pastorship, in which they 
followed and represented to their people the great 
Head and Bishop of their souls. Such is his desire 
to impress this, that he purposely throws into the 
background the commission which they had re¬ 
ceived directly from the laying on of the hands 
of the apostles—viewing it only in its apostolical 
spirit, and the works of love and faithfulness to 
the gospel of Christ, which were its outward seal 
and unquestionable manifestation. He breathes not a 
syllable of sacramental offices, or the awful powers 
of the sacerdotal character. 
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Here again, if the proper priesthood of the Chris¬ 
tian ministry could be proved, independently of 
holy writ, this omission of it, as a ground of re¬ 
verence from the flock to the Pastor, and to the 
grander mysteries of his office, though singular, 
would be no decisive proof against the fact—these 
apparent contradictions must be reconcilable. But 
it must be remembered, that if proved at all, it must 
be proved from scripture; and then, after its abroga¬ 
tion in the law, the omission, not only of its re-insti¬ 
tution, but any allusion to it, to those who were pro¬ 
foundly interested in knowing it, on such occasions as 
necessitated the mention of it, has a very different 
argumentative weight; and what would be strong 
in any case, becomes, in this, decisive evidence. 

It is not thus negligently that the Holy Spirit acts 
in scripture, touching matters of faith and practice; 
or it would not be what the church catholic from the 
beginning has acknowledged it to be, a rule of faith 

a Ministry perfect both in quantity and in quality—fully confess- 

though not . . . 

a Priest- mg the perfection of the guide, even at the time she 

hood. . , . , 

has erred from it. 

I shall not, I trust, be misunderstood in this part 
of my statement, as intending to assert or even to 
imply , that there is no ministerial rank independent, 
to a certain extent, of ministerial worthiness, and 
to be respected for its own sake, and the sake 
of Him who has divinely ordained, and by outward 
commission bestowed it; and still less, that the 
means of grace, and the blessed sacraments, are emp¬ 
tied of their covenanted efficacy to those faithful 
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servants of Christ, who are compelled to receive them 
from unworthy, or even polluted hands. Certainly 
not. God’s gifts to them that love him are not de¬ 
pendent on human wickedness or frailty; though 
that wickedness or frailty may check the progress 
of the gospel, and baffle its purposed effect of bring¬ 
ing men to God. The argument is independent of 
such a supposition, and should be free even of such 
an imputation in candid minds. But it is the faith 
of the receiver, and not the mere power of the minister , 
or the grace inherent in the act, which gives efficacy to 
ordinances thus administered. 

4. But another decisive proof, that the Christian 
ministry is not a priesthood, but a different order 
from the corresponding one in the ancient dispen-Proof from 
sation, is the name which is given to it, and in g i*enthe 
holy writ applied, with undeviating uniformity , toHotyWrit! 
the bearers of the office. No sophistry or ingenuity ^ 
can get rid of it, if you only grant the simple and 
reasonable premise, that as, in human writings com¬ 
posed by rational men, so, by necessity and a fortiori, 
in writings inspired, words and names are adapted to 
the things signified by them; and that, the things re¬ 
maining the same, the characteristic title of them is 
not altered. Now the name given is not hiereus — 
but presbyteros*. Had they been identical, it is a moral 


a It is not generally known that the word Priest is the Saxon 
rendering of Presbyter—though, from the poverty of our language 
in this point, it is likewise the representative of Hiereus.—I need 
not add, that in the Prayer Book and Offices of the Church of 
England, it is invariably used in the former sense. 
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impossibility that the same title should not have 
been given, consecrated as it was by scriptural use, 
by immemorial and solemn association with divine 
worship from its very beginning, and conveying not 
only familiar, but most clear and definite ideas to the 
Jewish mind. Such a change, was, in itself, revolu¬ 
tionary —it placed the thing denoted on a totally 
* Cor. r. 1 7. different foundation—“ old things are passed away-— 
behold all things are become new.” No, not once is 
the term introduced into the sacred writings, with this 
connection; and on the only occasion when it is in¬ 
troduced at all it applies, as we have seen, not to the 

1 Pet u. 9. ministry , hut to the whole body of the church —“ Ye 

are a royal priesthood”—and again in the Revel- 
Rev. v.9, ation, “Who hath redeemed us by His blood, and 
*°' made us kings and priests unto God ’’—a universal 
sanctity, now the portion of the glorified church in 
heaven, the Bride of Christ, and, even on earth, not 
restricted, as in the first covenant, by an exclusive, 
sacrificial character in the ministry. Nay, even the 
apostles themselves, in their unapproachable fulness 
of inspiration, and majesty of office, repeatedly give 
themselves this title—manifestly, as containing in 
itself, and as conveying to the minds of those to 
whom they were writing, all that constituted the 
essence of the Christian ministry in its most ex¬ 
alted degrees; and which, even in the case of the 
apostles, eclipsed the glories of mere supernatural 
gifts, and constituted before Christ and the church 

2 John 1. their highest honour—“The elder, unto the elect 

3 John 1. lady,” says St. John. “ The elder unto the well-be- 
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loved Gains." “The elders which are among you, I ■ p«. 
exhort , who am also an elder The presbyter’s office 
—to preach and minister, to bind and loose, to feed 
the flock of Christ—though it admits of added power, 
is scarce susceptible of a higher sanctity. 

* Nor is it a sufficient reply—in refutation of the 


* The presbyter in the apostolical epistles is often termed epi- 
scopus —though bishop Pearson quotes Irenaeus and Epiphanius to 
the contrary. And long after the higher order had received the 
distinctive title, the term presbyter in the larger sense compre¬ 
hended the highest order of the ministry . The church of Rome 
holds that, with all the difference of jurisdiction, and ordaining 
power, between the presbyter and bishop, in order they are one 
—theologians measuring order by the eucharist, and its celebra¬ 
tion, which constitutes the sacerdotium. But it upholds the su¬ 
periority of the one order to the other, in spite of the oneness of 
their sacramental offices—“docet jure divino episcopatum pres- 
byterio majorem esse turn ordinis potestate turn etiam jurisdicti- 
one.” Vid. Bellarm. de Clericis, lib. i. cap. 14. Vid. Concil. Trid. 
Sessio. 23. Vid. Denns Theolog. de ord. and Thoma. Aquin. supp. 
quaest. 37. art. 2. Vid. Jerome Com. ad Tit. i. 5. “ Ipsum dicit 
episcopum quern superius presbyterum nominavit.” Vid. his 85th 
Epist. the whole of it—“ eosdem esse episcopos et presbyteros,” 
with his quotation from St. Peter and St. John. Vid. Chrysostom 
1 Tim. iii. horn. 11. After stating the small interval between the 
deacon and the presbyter, he says of the latter and the bishop, 
** rjj xetporoWa p6inj {mcpPcfirjKao’i fj rovrto fi6v<p doKoixrt nXcovctcreiv 
rovs npto-pvrtpovs” So Augustine, “ secundum honorum vocabula 
quae jam ecclesiae usus obtinuit episcopatus presbyterio major.” 
“ Quid est episcopus nisi primus presbyter, id est, summus sacer- 
dos.” Inter opp. August, tom. iii. But neither the divine consti¬ 
tution of the episcopate, nor its right of governing, as well as 
ordaining and confirming, are affected in either of these cases. 
The heresy of Aerius lay in holding that there was no difference 
between the bishop and presbyter . Vid. Epiphan. Haeres. et August, 
lib. de Haeres. c. 53. The fact on which some of the greatest 
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conclusion to be drawn from this universal use of a 
title, by the inspired writers, to the institution of a 
new thing, to allege Jewish prejudices for its tempo¬ 
rary adoption, and the veiling from public view of the 
real majesty of the Christian priesthood.—Vehement 
vindicators of the opposite view have indeed asserted 
it, and assumed, with nothing but an a priori notion to 
support them—that the priestly titles could not be 
borne, because the Mosaic priesthood was not yet for¬ 
mally abrogated, and the assumption of it, however 
rightful, would have been offensive to the Jews. That 
men were compelled to wait for the authoritative 
declaration of Almighty God, in the dispersion of his 
people among the Gentiles, and the ruins of the altar 
and the temple, that its ministry was likewise abo¬ 
lished for ever. 

Yet, firstly, it can hardly be maintained with jus¬ 
tice that any fear of Jewish jealousy could be with 
the apostles a reason for the modification or sup¬ 
pression of an important principle, however strongly 
it might plead for compromising an indifferent prac¬ 
tice; still less that they would, deliberately and of 
foresight, propagate error among the church uni¬ 
versal, in a weak deference to a portion of it, by the 

fathers insist, that for the prevention of schism the episcopate was 
established, does not affect its apostolic institution, even if that 
were the immediate motive for its establishment; certainly the 
merely presbyterial church of Corinth, in Clement’s time, presents 
a miserable picture. Vid. Clem. Epist. ad Corinth, c. xliv. But 
it is too often forgotten that the apostles themselves, in addition 
to their peculiar offices, did, while they lived, discharge, in a great 
degree, in their own persons, the ordinary episcopal office. 
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elaborate adoption of a name which was certain to 
mislead. 

And, secondly, the introduction of the title of 
priest into their nomenclature, as well as the sub¬ 
stance of it into their ecclesiastical system, would 
have been so far from offending a Jewish convert, 
that it would have fallen in completely, on an 
important point, with the prejudices of the Judaizing 
spirit; it would have lessened the amount of change 
introduced by Christianity; and by retaining the 
striking point round which all their religious ideas 
circulated, it would have caused a slighter shock 
and dislocation of old associations to the upholders 
of the perpetuity of the law. Thirdly, as it was, 
the title of presbyter was not unknown, and itself 
conveyed not only negative but positive ideas to their 
mind. It corresponded to the Hebrew Zaken, and 
denoted not only years 8 , but authority—in fact, 
the priesthood, without its sacrificial and mediatorial 
character. Immediately it was drawn from the 
usage of the synagogue and its government, with 
that cautious regard to old things and old names, 
when they could be retained with safety, which 
marks the apostles, and thus transferred, with added 
authority, and a higher consecration, to the Christian 
Church. Fourthly, this, too, must be laid down 
as a principle—that when an office has a specific 

a Vid. Clem. Alexand. Strom, lib. 6. 667. Greg. Nyss. Horn. 1. 
in Ecclesiast. tom. i. p. 382. Cyrill. Alex. cap. iii. Isai. Vi<L 
Suicer. in it rpc<r0vr«po?, 
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title to designate it, though other names are applied 
to the same thing, drawn from objects to which, in 
some points, though not in all, it has a real resem¬ 
blance, yet all these titles must be subordinated to 
the specific one which declares the essence of that 
office: E. G. the proper title of God’s minister under 
the law, was priest—sacrificulus—he might be de- 
, signated by other names—as teacher, guide; but 
the hiereus is his specific title. So, though many 
other names are applied to the Christian minister, 
even though they be drawn, as in some important 
points they fairly may be, from the Mosaic nomen¬ 
clature, yet it is the term presbyterm Q , with the 
ideas attached to it in the apostolic writings, to 
which they must all be subordinated, and by which 
their application must be limited. 

It is by this rule that the priestly titles with which 
the fathers after the first age abound, should in fair¬ 
ness be interpreted, instead of being taken isolated 
and in themselves. So long as the name of pres¬ 
byter is retained, either in the fathers or the Church 
of Rome—and it is so by both—as the scriptural and 
proper designation, it supplies of itself the Christian 
restriction of the others. It condemns the writer or the 
Church, if regardless of the distinction, be or it glides 
from the sense common to the hiereus and the pres- 
byterm , to a furtive identification of them. And the 
same principle is equally applicable to other per¬ 
versions of scripture truth, where, notwithstanding, 
the witness of Christian phraseology is retained. But 
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the ministers of Christ are likewise designated by 
other titles, besides lepeus, — oikovo/jloi , TTpoiarra/nepoi , 
irpoecrTwres, yyovfievoi, Kvfiepvr)<T€i$ 9 XetTOvpyoi, 'Y-f tjpe- 
rcu, SiaKovoi, — all denoting the same office, in a 
variety of other relations, as well as that special 
sanctity and separation to God, and that analogy 
between the sacramental table and the proper sacri¬ 
ficial rite, which was in the minds of most of the 
fathers when they termed the presbyter a priest;— 
but leaving the distinguishing title unimpaired. 

Not only, therefore, has the meritorious priest¬ 
hood existed from the beginning, in Christ alone, 
but since the abolishment of the secondary and The name 
symbolical priesthood, the very name of it has been abolished 
deliberately removed by the apostles out of thea^o^tL 
Christian Church c . Our lips name no other priest 
but Jesus, and, beholding Him through faith, the 
church denotes by its exclusive application of the 

c Vid. Hooker, book v. c. 78, for a clear acknowledgment of 
the impropriety of priest , as applied to the Christian ministry; 
and its application by the fathers, only analogously. It is not 
sufficiently observed that the word “ priest” is really the transla* 
tion of presbyter us. The latter, I believe, was substituted in the 
Scotch Prayer-Book for priest , by archbishop Laud. It is on 
the same principle that, in regard to the eucharist, a comparison 
of the scripture terms retained and used by the fathers who 
indulge the greatest license of figurative language upon it, with 
those which are illustrative and metaphorical, enables us to come 
with something like certainty at their real meaning; and unless 
this principle be kept in mind, and rigorously acted upon, there 
id no sacramental or sacerdotal doctrine, however unscriptural, 
whifch may not be drawn from them. 

o 2 
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title, the passing away of the old covenant, and the 
glorious nature of the new. 

It was an awful name, even in its ancient sym¬ 
bolism, when pregnant with the mysteries of the 
future gospel, and the incarnate Godhead—but it 
in the re- has been now so ineffably deepened and hallowed by 
apostolical the revelation of Christ’s offices in it, that it is im- 
CTenlnt possible that we should attach too solemn a sanctity 
eddmthe to it. We cannot be too jealous of its restriction to 


title of 

is 


Him, as a testimony on the one hand, to the end of 


the Christ wor M, against those who would deny the atone- 


ment, and, on the other, against the perilous and 
the unscriptural assumption of the inalienable attributes 
name of « 0 f the Redeemer by those who have neither warrant 

Apxifpfvs 

is confined to assume the name, nor the strength and grace 
This would to sustain the awful burthen of the thing. And 

be painful 

enough, to when the mind of Christians was quite fresh from 
veniy Mef the contemplation of Christ in the flesh, there was 
o»««<^ llly no such presumption manifested ; when they looked 
earthly ones at the mysteries of redemption and the exercise 
the nam e of the priesthood by the Son of God, with the 


isapphed 1 (ppiKoSrji Ovtrta which was its accompaniment, even 
k'th’Y'te that blood which was once for all poured out upon 


apply* to Calvary and still sprinkles the glorious vestments 
the bishop, j n which he mediates before God, — there would 

there is 

something be a shrinking back from assuming, even in the 

very revolt- ° 

ingtothe most remote sense, the title of an office so in- 

ear of a 

Christian, effably sublime; so unsustainable by a created being; 
language of and at any rate so utterly unapproachable by a 
writers!""* 1 sinful creature. Some of His offices we can, in 
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6ur measure, discharge; and we have, to bless our 
ministrations, a portion of that Spirit which was 
poured on Him without measure; but to stand 
between God and man is not one of them. 

Such seems, at least, to have been the feeling of 
the apostolic fathers, who succeeded the apostles, 
as well as that of the apostles themselves. “ The Apostoii in 
apostles,” says Bellarmine, “in their letters, insteadSIprosoT 
of priests, used the names of bishops and presbyters $ episcopos et 
instead of temples, they say churches: and in the pr^t^p^ 5 
same manner speak Ignatius, Justin, and all the 
most ancient fathers' 1 .” Theodoret, no undervaluer of® 1 ™ 1 ^ lo " 
the privileges of the Church, has a remarkable pas-J^Snus* 


d This testimony is valuable for many reasons. The ground 
of a vocabulary so uncatholic he thus assigns : “ Primos Chris- 
tianos, propter recentem memoriam Sacerdotii Aaronici, absti- 
nuisse non solum a vocabulo templi sed etiam Sacerdotii, ne 
viderentur adhuc durare Judaic* caeremoniae.” In Tertullian’s 
time a change had taken place, and the sacerdotal titles were 
freely used. Vid. Tertull. de Veland. Virg. Idem de Monogam. 
And so almost every where in Cyprian. But still he did not use 
the word “ temple .” Optatus and Jerome deny that the Chris¬ 
tians had temples. But with that the real sacrifice and priest 
must go. And so Octavius apud Minut. Fel. Octavius says, 
“ Inter Christianos non (mos erat) erigere templa, quod sciant 
Deum non posse capi ullo loco, et ideo non sacrificare quod 
sciant Deum nulla re indigere, et seipsos loco templorum con- 
stituere, et sacrificare justitiam, pietatem,” &c. To which Bel- 
larmine replies, “Octavium noluisse sanctum dare canibus, et 
quia non videbat Csecilium capacem mysterii eucharistiae, quod 
est unicum Christianorum sacrificium, maluisse hoc tacere.” Such 
is popish reasoning. Vid. Bellarmine, De Cultu Sanctorum, lib. 3. 
c. 4. 
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et raeteri sage on this very point: commenting upon verse 0. 
«imi. of the 61 st chapter of Isaiah, “You shall be called 

Bellarmine . . _ _ „ . . 

deCuitu the priests of the Lord, and of its evangelical 
lib. 3. c. 4.’ application, he says, “ It was the chosen name of 
KupioJlxv- apostles, which those thrice-blessed saints possessed; 

for though they had succeeded to their office, yet 
%tipJ-oToi no one °f them ever ventured to seize their title 
pw Tfoxw I° r that is, the title of priest. 

II- I* was only in the lapse of time that the 
JksJjovto «mpKcity and precision of the apostolical phraseo- 
logy underwent a change, and the reverend though 
iKtivav unassuming title of the Christian minister gave way 

irpoernyoplav 

obtcU Aprrd- to a more imposing appellation, expressive, not only 

eat ro\fx$. 

Thepre- of a variation in the point of view in which the 
expression ministry was regarded, and the rise of novel asso- 
after^the ciations, but, in the course of ages, of a fundamental 
departure, difference of principles . 

The fathers indeed, for the first five centuries or 


more, when their meaning is analyzed and they are 
candidly compared with themselves, amidst all the 
looseness and variation of their statements, their 
constant verging to the very brink of dangerous 
corruption, and the rhetorical exaggeration in which 
they so largely indulge, do faithfully adhere to the 
single proper priesthood of Christ; but, with the 
variation in the simple and apostolic form of speech, 
there are very painful proofs to be found of an 
approaching decline of Christian doctrine in this, as 
in many other important points. 

L The fact is, that we cannot safely tamper with 
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words, and especially with characteristic names : 
they will revenge themselves upon us. No purity 
of purpose, no general soundness of religious prin¬ 
ciple, can secure us, in the long run, from its dan¬ 
gerous results. If men can only succeed in the 
general introduction of a term which, however 
applicable to a certain extent, is still alien to the 
characteristic idea of the subject to which it is 
transferred, it matters not whether by design and a 
calculation of the results, or the careless use of 
language common to mankind, it will bring with it 
at last the system which it all along involved, though 
undeveloped. It is a universal law of the human 
mind, and no one, who has studied in its history this 
domination of names, will treat it as a matter of 
indifference, in any subject, in what words we convey 
our meaning. But this principle is of unspeakably 
greater importance in theology, whether practical or 
theoretical, where results so serious follow a loose or 
mistaken phraseology. But especially, where holy 
scripture itself has supplied us with appropriate 
names, adequate to our wants, and sanctioned by 
its constant use of them, an abandonment of them 
is full of danger to purity of doctrine. And such is 
the fatal facility of error, that, when we have once 
tampered with the scriptural simplicity of statement, 
no limits can be set to the growth of it. We may 
not perceive it at first, but conjunctures will arise, as 
they have at this moment, which will decisively 
manifest it; exactly as in slightly diverging lines it 
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is only the broad ultimate separation which causes 
us to suspect any deviation from parallelism in their 
original projection. 

2. There were, likewise, many other causes besides 
this dangerous, though, in intention, innocent pro¬ 
pensity of the human mind, which in those early 
ages contributed to this result, and constantly acted 
with a downward tendency—a tendency precipitated 
in an accumulating ratio, as men were more and 
more removed from the fountains of apostolical 
truth. And all along, false views of the Christian 
ministry both grew from these corruptions, and them¬ 
selves reacted , in propagating and establishing the 
errors and follies from which they sprung. 

Even in the third century, if not earlier, Judaical 
principles, calculated in many ways to recommend 
themselves to natural prejudices as well as ecclesias¬ 
tical interests, had made great progress in the church 
-t— and began, especially , to affect the views taken 
of the Christian ministry, which grew to be assimi¬ 
lated more and more, not only in name and title, 
but in form, and the spirit of the services of which 
it was the centre, to the ancient and abrogated 
model. The Apostolical Constitutions, if they are of 
so early a date, exhibit, in many respects, a state of 
things greatly degenerated from primitive principles 
and practice, and an usurpation of form over spirit 
and the true liberty of the gospel, which is essen¬ 
tially Judaical e . At the same time the unhesitating 

V Jortin justly observes that the Apostolical Constitutions, from 
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forgery of the apostolic name, and the assumption 
of the apostolic authority to rites and precepts 
•which have not the remotest claim to so majestic 
an origin, bespeaks a want of reverential feeling, 
and a corresponding laxity in defining the bounds 
of moral principle. It proves, undeniably, an ex¬ 
isting facility for the propagation of spurious writ¬ 
ings in the Christian communities at large, which 
renders indispensable the most rigid and jealous 
scrutiny into traditions, which there was so powerful 
an interest to establish, such unprincipled ingenuity 
to forge , such simplicity to accept, and such credulous 
obedience to follow f . 


beginning to end, turn Christianity into a mere ceremonial law, 
all pomp and outward form. All the monarchical elements are 
fully developed in them. Vid. the Preface of Cotelerius on their 
manifest imposture: “ Sexcenta complectitur cum veritate turn 
verisimilitudine pugnantia, recentiora temporihus apostolicis, 
atque ah apostolico charactere remotissima.” The practice of 
forgery was by no means confined to heretics, though they first 
practised it on the large scale. Many such productions were 
contributed by the orthodox. Even good men seem hardly to 
have felt the grievous sin of trenching on the authority of holy 
writ; and with a looseness of phrase much better avoided, 
many works decidedly uninspired are quoted by the early fathers 
as ypa<f)^ t e.g. Clement—Hennas—Barnabas. 

f The third and fourth centuries swarmed with pious frauds, 
among which I need only mention the Clementines, Dionysius 
Areop., the interpolations of Origen by Ruflfinus, and many 
others. But, to make it worse, it was done on principle. Deceit 
for holy purposes was a principle of Origen, drawn from the school 
of Ammonius, and transferred to the system of the Alexandrian 
divines. Even Jerome, whilst he vehemently inveighs against 
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3 . 8 There can be little doubt either, that not only 
Jewish prejudices, but popular influences directly 
pagan, soon began to exert a perceptible power over 
the Christian Church, both in principle and practice; 
and that sternness and decision of separation from 
the most distant approximation to heathen customs, 
such as we still find so powerful in Tertullian, began 
sensibly to relax. With the corrupt tendencies of 

Origen’s principle, is himself guilty of it; and one of the greatest 
of the fathers, Chrysostom, in his book upon the priesthood, 
advocates deceit fier vyiovs yv&prje, and insists on entitling it 
not falsehood, but speaking kclt olKovofiiav Ka\ ao(f>lav — nor do 
his limitations at all make his position tenable or scriptural. 
Such are the substitutes whom, on ecclesiastical points, in which 
they were profoundly interested to exaggerate and misrepresent, 
we are called upon to put on a par with the “ very truth” of 
the inspired scriptures. Vid. Hieronym. Apolog. pro libris adver. 
Jovinian. his distinction between 8oypaTucS>s kcu yvpvao-TiKws — his 
reference to heathen philosophers, and his charge against Origen 
— Methodius—Eusebius —Tertullian — Cyprian—Lactantius — 
and Hilary. To all he seems to apply Quid in illis apertum — 
quid simplex est ? Vid. Origen, Prsef. libro adv. Celsum. Chrys. 
de Sacerd. lib. i. c. 5. See likewise some notable remarks in 
Mr. Newman’s Arians, on this well-known Patristical principle. 
Vid. Mosheim, Ecclesiast. Hist, century 3, and vol. i. of Dissert, 
in Hist. Eccles. Vid. Bishop Kaye’s Tertullian, c. 5. p. 379. 

g Vid. an interesting dissertation of Mosheim’s on this very 
subject, in which he pleads, u Hoc studium inanium Deorum 
cultores imitandi in optimis illis viris si minus probari certe ferri 
atque tolerari debet.” But the fact is beyond denial, though it 
may be palliated. Vid. the list of authors, of many shades of 
feeling towards the fathers, who have proved it. Is. Casaubon, 
Exercit. 16. in Annal. Baronii. — A. Van Dalen, Diss. 9. in 
Antiq. Pat. King. (Ld. King) Hist. Apost. Creed—Ezech. Span- 
heim sur les Emp. de Julien—&c. &c. 
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human nature working as unceasingly, and some¬ 
times as successfully, in the Church as out of it, it 
is a matter of sorrow, but surely not of wonder, that 
the splendour of the pagan ceremonial, and the pomp 
of the priesthood, whose very essence was to conceal 
instead of revealing truth, should engender a fatal 
ambition to clothe the exhibition of the Christian 
cultus h with similar recommendations to the senses — Heathen 

. . . corruptions 

an evil appeal to the imagination, which, though it introduced, 
seems to the superficial observer only an innocent 
enlistment of the senses to the cause of truth, utterly 
mistakes the avenues through which the gospel enters; 
and, by corrupting what it began by dazzling, is 
sure to superinduce a hatred to all simplicity, and 
an utter indisposition to the austere grandeur of the 
doctrine of the cross of Christ. 

4 , * Heathen philosophy, too, as well as heathen 

^ Hence the accumulation of minor offices to swell the pomp 
of the priesthood—subdeacons, acolythi, ostiarii, &c. No won¬ 
der at the corruption of manners accompanying these changes. 

Vid. Origen, Comm, in Matth. Horn. i. Euseb. Eccles. Hist, 
lib. viii. cap. i. Vid. Mosheim, Eccl. Hist. cent. 3. Vid. there 
quoted a remarkable passage from Gregory Thaumaturgus. 

i The notions specially of the Platonists and Pythagoreans, e. g. 
the difference they made between Zrjv Kara <f>vcriv <ai Zrju tnrcp 
<f>v(rw, their double doctrine , one for the philosophers and another 
for the multitude, the difference still held by the Church of Rome 
between precepts and counsels of perfection. Vid. Athenagoras, 

Apol. c. 28. for the abstinence from wine, flesh, matrimony, and 
commerce. The whole system was Pagan . Vid. Porphyry,-^*/)! 
mroxns. The discipline in these schools went hand in'hand with 
the doctrine: and these Christian philosophers usually embraced 
all that the new Platonists taught on the nature of the soul—the 
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pomp, exerted a distinct and indisputable influence, 
and cooperated with the more outward and material 
tendencies of the multitude. The whole Church, 
with a corruption both intellectual and moral, each 
acting on the other, began to crave for excitement; 
veils to conceal the inner adytum of devotion, which 
was unapproachable by the uninitiated ; hierophants 
and mystagogues, an exoteric and esoteric doctrine, 
and the disciplina arcani, which became no longer 
the necessary concealment from heathen eyes of 
holy things, or the natural progression of Chris¬ 
tian instruction 11 , but an affectation of the pagan 
mysteries 1 ; altogether an accumulation of growing 
corruptions, in which the mystery of iniquity was 
vehemently fermenting. And in these respects the 
Alexandrian school m , though in many particulars 

influence of matter—the operations of demons—and the formation 
of the world. Yid. the extracts from Porphyry in Eus. Demonst. 
Evangel., and the Clementines. So purgatory is a notion drawn 
from the same source, and to be found in as early a Christian 
writer as Tertullian. Vid. de Anima c. 35. and Cultis Resurr. 
Cam. c. 42. Vid. Bingham, 1.15. c. 3. 
k Vid. passim Cyrill. Jerus. Catech. Myst. 

1 Some terms of initiation are very early used, and to be found 
in the writings of the apostolic fathers. So early was defer¬ 
ence paid to Pagan as well as Jewish prejudices; but at last not 
only to Pagan names, but to Pagan rites and ceremonies. Vid. 
Mosh. cent. 2, and the authors referred to by him. Is. Casaubon 
Exercit. 16. in Ann. Baronii. Tollius, Insig. itineris Itali. not. 
Spanheim’s notes to his translation of Julian's Caesars. This 
began in the East; but after Adrian's time, who introduced the 
mysteries among the Latins, it extended to the West. 

m This was always the head-quarters of philosophy, Judaized 
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far from possessing the hierarchical elements of the 
Western Church, did infinite injury, by encouraging 
an element which has always readily coalesced with 
the claims of a priesthood—and that is a higher 
doctrine —a yvdtrig. n Whatever were the designs 


and Christianized. The first Christian master of this school was 
Athenagoras—then Pantaenus—then Clement, In opposition to 
the anti-philosophical schools, their principle was KaOdncp ol 
yccapyol irpoapbcxxraprcs rrjv yrjv, ovtco brj ko. 1 rjpels ra 7TorapS r<p v Trap 
*EAAi;<rt Xoymv irpoapbevopev to yecodes avr<ov cas Trapabe^aaOai t6 Kara - 
ftaXkopevov aneppa TrvevpariKov, icat tovto evpapcos €K0p€^rai bvvacrdai” 

Strom, lib. i. cap. i. ad init. What a principle for a Christian 
teacher! 

n The philosophical school at Alexandria regarded the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine as an invasion of the ascendancy which it had 
hitherto enjoyed, and charged the Christians with having derived 
their doctrines from Plato. “ Calumniantibus Platonis lectoribus 
et dilectoribus, omnes Domini nostri sententias, quas mirari et 
praedicare coguntur, de Platonis libris eum didicisse. ,, So says 
Augustine, and so Ambrose, who wrote a treatise on this very 
point. They constituted incomparably the most formidable ene¬ 
mies which Christianity had to encounter. Their syncretic system 
permitted them freely to borrow truth from all quarters, and stole 
their adversaries’ weapons. “ KX«r nyr,” says Basil, “ 6 8iapo\os 
Kai ra fjperepa €K(f)€popv6cov npos tovs iavrov vTro^ras” So Theo- 
doret, Eusebius, Augustine, &c. Better this or any thing, than 
the accommodation which took place between this philosophy 
and the doctrines of the faith, fatally to the latter. It matters 
not whether you call the system embraced by this school eclectic, 
as Huet, or Platonic, as Mosheim calls it. It was at all events 
heathen and false speculation, unquestionably drawn in the main 
from the system of Plato. It is only orthodox in its early aspect 
towards the mass of the people, whom it fed with simple scrip¬ 
ture, because incapable of higher flights. Yet, even philoso¬ 
phically speaking, nothing can be more contemptible than the 
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of its projectors and perfecters—however specious 
the scheme of conciliating Christianity to philoso- 
Comip- phy — and however orthodox, as a s tatem ent of 

flora of the , 

Aiex&n- abstract principle, be the building of yvSxris upon 
school. iriarns, and of both upon scripture , which is unequi¬ 
vocally asserted by Clemens 0 —however brilliant the 
abilities, vast the learning, and pure the intentions 
of himself, but more especially of Origen p, his great 

specimens which remain to us of this cabalistic and mystical 
trifling, which is dignified by the name of yvwns, in contrast with 
the simple word of God. Vid. Clem. Alex. Strom. 

o Both he and Origen were sincere believers, though the latter 
has many equivocal and one or two worse passages. See an 
admirable analysis of his philosophy in Mosheim, de Rebus Chris- 
tianis ante Constantinum, and Neander’s Church History, vol. ii. 
Rose’s translation. Vid. Rev. J. Conybeare’s Bampton Lectures 
for an excellent statement of his scheme of scripture senses, i. 
literal, 2. hidden. This again—moral and mystical—this again 
—allegorical and anagogical. No wonder that in the hands of 
his successors the faith was irretrievably ruined. Vid. Boyle’s 
Diet. Origen. 

p Both Origen and Clement, in many passages, acknowledge 
faith as the inward principle by which man enters into commu¬ 
nion with divine things, and distinguish this faith from a mere 
outward historical belief. That it brings us into contact with 
that unseen Being who is the great object of it, and that from 
hence is generated such a condition of the heart as must shew 
itself in works. But mans is the lowest stage of Christianity, 
whereby the simple, who devote themselves, to the utmost of their 
power, to the practice of holiness, may obtain salvation. But 
above it are both yvwris and <ro<pia, into which, and not into the 
divine and all-surviving love of which St. Paul speaks, it is ulti¬ 
mately resolved. Hence is lost, in their writings, the image of 
humble-mindedness, and that child-like dependence on the Saviour 
which is the true Gospel spirit, in the self-sufficingness of a divine 
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and profound successor—no set of men contributed 
more to the degradation of true spiritual Christianity 
than this school, and the crowds of eclectics, who, 
on the strength of philosophical affinities, were drawn 
into the Church by their instrumentality, as we know 
by the testimony of Augustine i, and their principles 
incorporated with it. 

philosophy. Here, too, we may see the theosophic principle, 
which, as in the school-system, turns the Gospel into a science 
and a knowledge of God, descending from thence to the facts and 
developments of the Gospel. Instead of treating mysteries as 
mysteries, not to be inquired into, the Gnostic, according to 
Clement, apprehends what to other men is inapprehensible; and 
as there is nothing which is not apprehended by the Son of God, 
so there is nothing in the region of yvwris from which He who 
died for us will debar those whom He has redeemed; which is 
true of what is necessary to salvation , but no further. There is a 
great deal of this theosophic tendency, and mere intellectual view 
of Christianity, both in the writings of Mr. Alexander Knox, and 
those of the Oxford Tractators; but its tendencies are certainly 
destructive of the Gospel truth, and rationalistic. 

4 Vid. the second vol. of Mosheim’s Dissert, in Hist. Eccle- 
siast. August, de vera Relig. lib. c. 4. §.7. Epist. ad Dioscor. 
§. 21: “ Paucis mutatis quae Christiana improbat disciplina.” 
Again: " Paucis mutatis verbis atque sententiis Christiani 
fierent, sicut plerique recentiorum nostrorumque temporum 
Platonici fecerunt.” There was no repugnance to the Platonic 
system, in spite of the dangers incurred by the faith from its 
supporters, among the Christian doctors, but the contrary—they 
had no objection to intermix its speculations even with the vital 
truths of religion—the Trinity, for instance, the A 6yot, and the 
immortality of the soul. But the similarity of the terms used by 
Platonism and Christianity induced a belief among many of the 
fathers, imperfectly acquainted with the Greek philosophy, of a 
much greater resemblance than really exists between the two, 
even on points in which they seem to approximate. 
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Practical Christianity, however profoundly seated 
in the true nature of things, has never coalesced 
with a purely intellectual philosophy. And in the 
standing ground on which he fixes, and that .part 
of human nature in which he places the point where 
the outward revelation and the inward conviction 
meet, the bold and rugged mind of Tertullian r , 
with all its fiery African vehemence, is far nearer 
the truth than the Platonizing subtilty of Origen and 
Clement. The sense of sin—the terrors of con¬ 
science—the need of a Redeemer experienced by 
the heart—here, and nowhere else, is the entrance 
for the truth — here, and here alone, the Gospel 
finds its echo. To have shifted it to any other 
point was a deadly blow at the purity and the 
eificacy of the Christian doctrine, and that just con¬ 
ception of the ministry which is inseparable from it. 

All these influences had begun to work, even 
before the conversion of Constantine; but the vast 

r There is in this powerful and earnest writer a contempt and 
rooted dislike for that philosophy which besotted the Alexandrian 
school. No one strikes home more directly on the true wants 
of the human heart, and the need to the conscience of something 
to atone for its moral guilt. This North African school produced 
a powerful influence on the theology of the West, with its ascetic 
and disciplinarian character—the antagonism of the philosophy of 
the Eastern doctors. To this in Cyprian was joined a vehemence 
and zeal for the power of the bishops in the government of the 
Church, yet without an example, but which the times might jus¬ 
tify when martyrs like himself took the helm in those troublous 
times. But he fought stoutly against any actual superiority in 
the Roman see. Vid. Cyp. Epist. 71. 73. Vid. Mosheim, 
cent. 3rd. 
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body of heathens, and of heathen principles, which 
then and thenceforward was amalgamated with 
Christianity, rapidly developed all the rudiments of 
corruption which lay yet dormant in the Christian 
Church. Imperial favour stimulated the vices which 
had been checked by adversity, and they exhibited 
themselves in the heretical speculations of the 
Oriental mind, whether drawn from the dialectic of 
the Greeks 8 , or the mysticism which seems inherent 
in itself, or in those more practical corruptions \ and 
hierarchical forms, which did not indeed deny the 
fundamental doctrines of the faith, but annihilated 
their purifying influences, and their moral exhibi¬ 
tions, in the less intellectual constitution of the 
West 

R Both these seem, in rudiment, to have existed in the Alex¬ 
andrian school, which combined both the scholastic or philoso¬ 
phical, and the contemplative or Soofee life. 

I See a very able discrimination between the Oriental and 
Western theology, in Hampden’s Bampton Lectures, sect. 3 ; and 
the whole question, as it touches European civilization, in Guizot, 
Cours d'Historie modeme. 

II This was the age for the ripening of traditions. See Iren, 
apud EuSi lib. 5. c. 21. for the origin of so-called apostolical tra¬ 
ditions. It presents, in many points, a natural and touching 
picture, and is on the whole beautiful; but only carry on for a 
few generations the same loose and general recollections, and it 
is easy to see what an accumulation of erroneous impressions, under 
the name of apostolical, were presented in the course of three 
centuries. Augustine, Epist 119. What sort of ground was 
thought enough for an apostolical tradition, see Tert. de Corona 
Mil. and his whole argument on the validity of customs unproved 
by scripture, in which, though there is much ingenuity and reason 
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Augustine has left us a striking and miserable 
picture of the condition of the Church in his own 
time, and the impossibility of resisting the corrup¬ 
tions which swept into the Gospel, as time rolled 
on, the refuse of every superstition, and of the 
fruitful will-worship of the human heart; dignify¬ 
ing, as he has told us, every new invention which 
was incorporated into ecclesiastical practice, with 
the abused name of an apostolical tradition , till, 
from the weight of their intolerable burthen, the 
condition of Christians was worse than that of Jews. 

He himself exhibits, now and then, striking marks 
of decay from apostolic simplicity—holy saint as he 
was, notwithstanding, with his large heart and com¬ 
prehensive intellect cast into that mould which, by 
its boldness, its massive argumentative structure, 
and power of systematizing and developing truths, 
exercises a permanent influence over future ages; 
and in this case a most beneficial one, preserving to 
future generations the doctrines of grace which he 
advocated so nobly and fervently to evil times and 
evil men, and well deserving the eternal gratitude 
of that Church x , of whose power, under God, over 


under certain restrictions, there is manifestly a wide field for 
abuse, and a great confusion of traditions, grounded on very 
different authority. See, too, for Augustine's own principle, in 
his wiser moments, De Bapt. cont. Don. lib. 4. c. 6. ix. He 
states, on another occasion, that any custom, the origin of which 
could not be traced, should be counted apostolical. 

x We can hardly conceive how, without the labours of Augus- 
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the greatest minds, in moulding them, from an arro¬ 
gant and foul philosophy, to the gospel temper 
and' submission to Christ, he is one of the noblest 
monuments. The same influence of a corrupt age, 
from which, usually speaking, the most gigantic 
abilities and original thought cannot shake them¬ 
selves free, is strongly marked in his two > great 
cotemporaries—It is visible to the scriptural eye 
both in Ambrose and Jerome—the one, with his 
heroical magnanimity, and that vast capacity for 
government, which he carried from the decrepit 
state into the more vigorous elements of the 
Church z —the other, with his learning unrivalled 
among the Western fathers, his critical boldness and 
perspicuity, fanatic asceticism, and ungovernable 
fervour of temperament. 

tine, and the admirable talents which he wielded, with so masterly 
an appreciation of times and seasons, the Church should have 
survived in any thing like its present form. He was the pre¬ 
vailing and the true Gospel spirit in the subsequent ages of the 
Latin Church, counterworking much corruption. 

y All these are tainted with the ascetic doctrine—the worship 
of saints and relics—purgatory fast assuming its Romish form, 
and other corruptions. There is, to say the least, great credulity 
touching miracles. It would be satisfactory tq feel that so great a 
man as Ambrose wets innocent of actual imposture , in regard to 
the discovery of the relics of Protasius and Geyvasius—a palpable 
deception, whoever was the author of it. The piercing and politic 
eye of Ambrose never could have been itself deceived, and a* large 
proportion of the then miracles must have been known impose 
tures. 

z See the whole contest with Justina, and his excommunication 
of Theodosius, who is equally great in his submission. Vid. 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, 3 vol. 8vo. 
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The truth is, that, when practice is grown corrupt, 
the theory is soon suited to it a , and new authority 
must be found where the old fails; and tradition soon 
supplied that support to corruption of doctrine, and 
hierarchical usurpation, which holy writ refused to 
lend. The greatest men despaired of applying an ad¬ 
equate correction to existing abuses, in times which 
could neither bear their evils nor the remedies of 
them, and were content to administer things as they 
found them, as well as they could. It must in fair¬ 
ness be confessed, that much of this exorbitant 
authority was not sought nor voluntarily assumed , 
but forced upon the leaders of the church by the 
temper of the times, and the b necessities of an im¬ 
perious emergency—the exchange, too, of the minis¬ 
try of the gospel into a priesthood, with much of the 
divine power of their Head deposited in their hands, 
exactly answered the necessities, or what even the 
best and strongest-hearted men sometimes like to 
think, the necessities of the period. It conciliated 
Christianity with the corruption of mankind, which 
the plain gospel never could have done, and a most 
lax and corrupt practice c with that authority of the 

a There is a noble instance recorded by Augustine, however, of 
a check put to a heathen custom by Ambrose, and a ready obe¬ 
dience of the church, in the offerings then commonly made at the 
shrines of the martyrs. 

b “ A cet 6poque le Christianisme n’&oit pas seulement une re¬ 
ligion, c'6toit une 6glise. S’il n'eftt pas 6t6 une 6glise, je ne sab 
ce qui en seroit advenu au milieu de la chute de Tempire Romain.” 
Vid. Guizot, Cours d’Histoire modeme, for an admirable treat¬ 
ment of the relation of the church to the then social state. 

c Read the conduct of Gregory Thaumaturgus—“ Cum animad- 
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church, political as well as ecclesiastical, which the 
decay of all other power had conferred upon it in 

vertisset quod, ob corporeas delectationes, et voluptates, simplex 
et imperitum vulgus in simulachrorum cultus honore permaneret, 
permisit eis ut in memoriam et recordationem sanctorum mar. 
tyrum sese oblectarent et in laetitiam effonderentur quod successore 
temporis aliquando futurum esset ut sua sponte ad honestiorem 
et accuratiorem vitae rationem transirent.” So that the people 
were permitted to do at the tombs of the martyrs all that they 
had been accustomed to indulge in, in the heathen temple. Vid. 
Mosheim. cent. 2. c. 4. This was a fatal deviation from principle 
on the part of the Christian church.—The least compromise with 
paganism on these points led naturally and necessarily to the fetal 
results which followed, and no effort of devoted men could pre¬ 
vent it, or purify the sanctuary once polluted. A great effort 
was made by Augustine and Aurelius, bishop of Carthage, to 
check the disorders, and in the writings of the former may be 
distinctly traced the fact, which is clear from the preceding quo¬ 
tations, that when paganism was giving way to Christianity, the 
heathen converts were indulged in the continuation of their idol, 
atrous festivals, only putting the names of the martyrs in the room 
of those of the gods and goddesses. Such was the tendency of 
things in Augustine’s time, that it gave occasion to the heathen 
to ask, u Quare nos relinquamus deos, quos Christiani ipsi nobiscum 
colant ? ” Whilst the forms and superstitions of paganism were 
thus transferred to Christianity, and little moral difference was 
discernible, for morals must necessarily decay with the corrup¬ 
tion of the principles which sustain them, the world became 
Christian, without any real change of morals. Take a passage 
from Salvian on the resulting condition of the church in the fpl- 
lowing century—“ Quae ratio est ut doleamus nos non audiri a Deo, 
cum ipsi Deum non audiamus ! Jubet enim Deus ut omnes nobis 
invicem cari simus—omnes autem nos mutua infestatione lace- 
ramus. Jubet Deus, ut cuncti egentibus sua tribuant, cqncti ad- 
modum alien a pervadunt. Jubet Deus ut ojnnis qui Christianus est, 
etiam oculos castos habeat, quotusquisque est, qui non se luto for- 
nicationis involvat ? et quid plura ? grave et luctuosum est qupd 
dicturus sum—ipsa Dei ecclesia quae in omnibus esse debet placa? 
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the west. On the one band, was the natural -passion 
for power, vigorous of growth in such a field for its 

trix Dei, quid est aliud quara exacerbatrix Dei, prater pau- 
cissimos quosdam, qui mala fugiunt. Quid est aliud pene omnia 
caetus Christianorum quam sentma vitiorum.” This was the 
miserable result of the church system counterbalancing a moral 
laxity by an added importance to the priesthood and the sacra¬ 
ments. Chrysostom abounds in similar testimony, both direct 
and incidental. The sixth century only expands the principles of 
the fifth and fourth. 

Finally, take the condition of things still in natural progression 
in the seventh century—both east and west were alike.—■" The 
Christians of the seventh century had insensibly relapsed into a 
semblance of paganism —their public and private vows were ad¬ 
dressed to the relics and images, that disgraced the temples of 
the east—the throne of the Almighty was darkened by a cloud of 
martyrs and saints and angels, the objects of popular veneration ; 
and the collyridian heretics, who flourished in the fruitful soil of 
Arabia, invested the Virgin Mary with the name and honours of 
a goddess. Intemperate curiosity and zeal had torn the veil of 
the sanctuary; and each of the oriental sects was eager to con¬ 
fess, that all, except themselves, deserved the reproach of idolatry 
and polytheism. Under the successors of Constantine, in the 
peace and luxury of the triumphant church, the more prudent 
bishops condescended to indulge a visible superstition for the be¬ 
nefit of the multitude ; and, after the ruin of paganism, they were 
no longer restrained by the apprehension of an odious parallel . 
The first introduction of a symbolic worship was in the veneration 
of the cross and of relics—the saints and martyrs, whose inter¬ 
cession was implored, were seated on the right hand of God; but 
the gracious, and often supernatural, favours, which, in the popular 
belief, were showered round their tomb, conveyed an unquestion¬ 
able sanction of the devout pilgrims, who visited and touched and 
kissed these lifeless remains, the memorials of their merits and 
sufferings. But a memorial, more interesting than the skull or 
Sandals of a departed worthy, is a faithful copy of his person and 
features delineated by the acts of painting or sculpture—at first, 
the experiment was made with caution and scruple; and the 
venerable pictures were discreetly allowed to instruct the ignorant. 
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indulgence, and ever watchful to enlarge itself—accu¬ 
mulating into its hands not merely an ad interim guard¬ 
ianship of the people, but the instruments, when the 
time was ripe for it, of a permanent domination—se¬ 
parating itself, more and more from the body of the 
church, and communication with the laity in church 
matters, an abuse of which d Ambrose complains, and 

to awaken the cold, and to gratify the prejudices of the heathen 
proselytes. By a slow, though inevitable progression, the honours 
of the original were transferred to the copy. The devout Chris¬ 
tian prayed before the image of a saint; and the pagan rites of 
genuflexion, luminaries and incense, again stole into the catholic 
Church. The scruples of reason or piety were silenced by the 
strong evidence of visions and miracles ; and the pictures, which 
speak and move and bleed, must be endowed with a divine energy, 
and may be considered as the proper object of religious adoration. 
The use and even the worship of images was firmly established 
before the end of the sixth century; they were fondly cherished 
by the warm imagination of the Greeks and Asiatics; and the 
Pantheon and the Vatican were adorned with the emblems of a 
new superstition. The worship of images had stolen into the 
church by insensible degrees; and each petty step was pleasing 
to the superstitious mind, as productive of comfort and innocent 
of sin. But in the beginning of the eighth century, in the full 
magnitude of the abuse, the more timorous Greeks were awakened 
by an apprehension, that, under the mask of Christianity , they had 
restored the religion of their fathers . They heard with grief and 
impatience the name of idolaters; the incessant charge of the 
Jews and Mahomedans, who derived from the Law and the Koran 
an immortal hatred to graven images and all relative worship— 
the eloquence of the monks was exercised in the defence of im¬ 
ages ; but they were now opposed by the murmurs of many simple 
or rational Christians, who appealed to the evidence of texts, and 
of facts, and of the primitive times, and who secretly desired the 
reformation of the church.”— Gibbon’s History , vol. ix. I only 
insert this, because, nowadays, the plainest facts of history are 
forgotten. 

d That is, if the passage in Ambrose (Amb. i Tim. v.) be 
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compensating by a spurious sanctity e , by ascetic ex¬ 
travagance, and by claims whose very audacity carried 
to ignorant men the conviction of their truth, for that 
genuine gospel power which the faithful minister of 
Christ should owe, not only to his commission, but 
to his labours of love, and the affections of his 
people. 

On the other hand, there was the proneness to 
superstition inherent in the carnal heart, unable to 
shake off the instincts of conscience and religious 
fear, but glad to escape from the inward purity of 
the gospel; and quite willing therefore to clothe a 
protecting body, the benefits of which they experi¬ 
enced in the wreck of all secular authorities, with a 
power the yery excess of which long suited their 
wants and condition; while it exonerated them from 
personal holiness by a vicarious sanctity, and recon¬ 
ciled the irremoveable fears of the human heart with 
the practical indulgence of every sin! It can be no 
wonder, that under the influence of sagacious minds, 

genuine. If so, he is right in his notion of the ancient custom— 
it would amount to a consultation on important matters of the 
elders (in age) of the flock—which is quite consonant with the 
practice of primitive antiquity. But no proof can he brought 
from scripture of the appointment of lay-elders, as a necessary 
part of church government, nor from primitive antiquity—Vid. 
Bez. Respons. ad Sarav. negat esse laicos.—Vid. Saravia on the 
Christian Priesthood, who is in favour of the genuineness of the 
passage in question. And Hall on Episc. part 3. section the 
4th, who is decided on its being not Ambrose, but a Pseudo- 
Ambrose. Bingham, however, says the same touching lay seniores 
ecclesite. 

® Vid. the life of St. Anthony, by Athan.; Chrysostom, Basil, 
Jerome, Augustine on the Ascetic life, passing. 
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and an unprincipled ambition, these abuses and evil 
tendencies should have been consolidated into a sys¬ 
tem, and finally consummated, with that total cor¬ 
ruption of laity and clergy which always goes toge¬ 
ther, into a finished mystery of iniquity, by the 
western church. Monachism was established in the 
fourth century; in the eighth, if not before, prayers 
began to be offered to saints, pictures were placed in 
churches, and the doctrine of purgatory was dis¬ 
tinctly promulgated—the worship of images, by the 
decision of general councils, triumphed over all op¬ 
position, in the eighth century—transubstantiation 
was invented in the ninth—indulgences were given 
in the tenth, and the system gradually perfected—the 
rosary, the scapulary, and the compulsory celibacy of 
the clergy, the adoration of the sacramental ele¬ 
ments, auricular confession, and the inquisition, were 
finally established in the thirteenth—fortified, as a 
speculative system, by the scholastic philosophy, 
and the whole riveted upon Christendom by those 
double locks, the divine priesthood and sacramental 
power of the clergy. The point which I wish to be ob¬ 
served is, that, throughout, the corruption of morals, 
and the degradation of the intellect, have gone hand 
in hand with departure from gospel simplicity and 
the usurpation of the priesthood. 

III. I do not mean to say, God forbid, that, 
even in the darkest periods, there were not ameli¬ 
orating influences at work, living monuments of 
divine grace, and noble examples of Christian holi¬ 
ness—attesting the hand of God, and the inherent 
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strength of the gospel, even in the midst of this 
universal degradation and corruption of the visible 
church; and preserving alive, for future times, the 
hopes of mankind, and the seeds of political ■ and 
moral regeneration. It was still the church, as was 
that of the elder covenant—even when the prophet 
Isaiah described its condition, and the wrath of God 
Isaiah i. 4. against it.—“ Ah sinful nation—a people laden with 
iniquity—a seed of evil doers—children that are cor¬ 
rupters—they have forsaken the Lord, they have 
provoked the Holy One of Israel unto anger.” 
Isaiah i. 6. “ From the sole of the foot, even unto the head, 
there is no soundness in it—but wounds and bruises 
iaa. i. ij. and putrifying sores.” “ When ye spread forth your 
hands, I will hide mine eyes from you—yea, when 
ye make many prayers I will not hear—your hands 
are full of blood.” And so were the hands of Rome, 
nay, from head to foot she dripped and was wet With 
the blood of God’s saints. But thoqgh, as in the 
elder church, the witnesses to the truth were burnt 
with the fire and slain with the sword; though 
the memory of the pagan persecutions was lost in 
the fiercer hostility and more persevering cruelty of 
the spiritual domination which was seated Upon the 
very same imperial hills f ; yet, from time to time, 
Almighty God did not fail to call up a line of faith¬ 
ful men to bear testimony t© the truth as it is in 

* Vid. Bishop Newton, Bishop Hurd, Faber’s Calendar of Pro¬ 
phecy. Many witnesses against the desperate Corruptions of Rome 
are to be found ^besides these holy men, whose names we venerate 
the most for the witness they bore—Petrarch, Dante, Jerome, 
Sacanarola, Gerson, Silius of Padua, &c. &c. 
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Jesus. Nay, whole churches, apostolically descended 
and primitively constituted, still witnessed in sack¬ 
cloth, among the inaccessible fastnesses of f Dau- 
phine and Piedmont. 

Moreover, as, when Elijah complained that he 
alone was left of all the servants of the Kvmg God, 
there were yet found seven thousand in Israel who 
had not bowed the knee to Baal; so, we doubt not, 
that there all along continued to exist, in obscurities 
impenetrable to-human eyes, and hopelessly concealed 
from us in the generalities of history, multitudes of 
souls really washed by the blood of the Redeemer, 
and ripening for the inheritance of the saints in 
light. Still less must it be forgotten, that the visi¬ 
ble church still bore solemn attestation, in the very 
fact of her existence, to the redemption of mankind 
by a divine Saviour, and to the spiritual nature and 
sublime destinies of man. She still asserted the 
presence, in the midst of mankind, of a supernatural 
dispensation working by supernatural powers; and 
she carried within her bosom, entombed indeed for 
a time, but undestroyed, those oracles of truth which 
rebuked her errors and her sins, and were ready, in 
the fulness of time, to rescue human salvation from 
its dependency on her impious claims, her innumer¬ 
able corruptions, and the idle traditions of men. 

In the scripture, in the catholic creeds, in her an- 

f Vid. a most able examination of these churches in the cha¬ 
racter of the two witnesses in Faber's Calendar of Prophecy— 
The ablest assaulter of this Albigensian purity of doctrine is 
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cient formularies &, Rome witnessed, and still wit¬ 
nesses, unconsciously, against herself, though there 
were few to understand the witness, and fewer still 
to acknowledge the condemnation. 

But, with all this, the condition of the visible 
church and its ministry was frightful, the priesthood 
of Christ completely obscured, and its accompanying 
offices usurped. “ The bishops,” said Bernard h , “ to 
whom the church of God is now committed, are not 
teachers, but seducers—not pastors, but impostors 
—not prelates, but Pilates.” 

Men looked, in their despair, for the speedy coming 
of Antichrist *, or recognised Him in the papacy as 
come already. And well they might —for the Church 
had well nigh ceased to reflect even the faintest like¬ 
ness of her Master—there was raised a permanent 
barrier between men and the heavenly Priest, not to 
be overcome save by extraordinary grace; and the 
keys of heaven and of hell, the keys of knowledge 
and life, were in hands, which like those of the Pha- 


Mr. Maitland, who adopts and powerfully supports the charge of 
Manicheism, urged by Bossuet and other advocates of Rome. 
Vid. Newton on the Proph. vol. ii. pp. 25a. 258. Jortin’s Remarks 
on Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. 

g Vid. the old Roman service of the mass, still used, but in im¬ 
portant points bearing witness to truths denied by modern Rome. 

h Bernard abounds in frightful descriptions of the church in his 
times, and specially of the papacy, not however, as it seems, ac¬ 
counting it to be Antichrist. Vid. in Gibbon Bernard’s account 
of Rome, vol. viii. p. 268. Vid. Sleidan, vol. iv. 

> “ This multitude of errors,” says Roger Bacon, “ calls forth 
the appearance of Antichrist.” 
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risees, kept them fast, and prevented others from 
entering in, where they refused to enter themselves. 
It was no longer the Gospel, but the Church—that 
is, the priesthood—into whose ministrations and doc¬ 
trine, scarcely a single glimpse of that truth pene¬ 
trated of which, by her office, she should have been 
the uncorrupted vehicle. Neither men’s eyes nor 
men’s minds could get beyond her , who dispensed, as 
she listed, the heavenly treasures, unrestrained by 
any authority but her own, and an infallible wisdom 
in which the word of God had no share. God and 
Christ, with the hopes and fears of the soul, were 
brought down from heaven, where the heart of the 
true disciple dwells at the right hand of God; feith 
was sensualized, and sought no further reach of 
vision than the boundless treasury of power and 
merits, which on every side compelled attention to 
its claims in the portentous incorporation of the 
priesthood. No wonder that spiritual life declined, 
when the sources of it were shut out from men’s souls 
by those who ought to have fed them with the bread 
of heaven; and that the knowledge of Christ, and 
justification by faith in his blood, should have well 
nigh passed away from the memories and hearts of 
men! True religion seemed permanently lost; a 
debasing superstition for the multitude; a heathen 
philosophy 1 for higher intellects m ; a licentious mo- 


1 Vid. in any history of the court of Leo X. or Cosmo, the 
^Magnificent, the philosophies prevalent on the resuscitation of 
classical learning in Italy. 

m “ Scimus in hac sancta sede,” says Adrian the Fourth, “ ali¬ 


quot jam annis, multa abominanda fuisse, abusas in spiritualibus 
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rality for both, with such judgments as Almighty 
God might have in store for chastising a universal 
apostasy, and for vindicating his holy name among 
the nations, was the awful prospect which humanity 
had exchanged for the gospel of Christ — for that 
which was announced as, “Glory to God in the high¬ 
est—peace on earth, and good will toward men.” 

Then it was, that by the special interference of God, 
whose work may be discerned in every step which 
led to the result, then it was, that, for the salvation 
of souls and the general emancipation of mankind 
from an intolerable slavery, amidst innumerable 
difficulties and perils, such as none but a divine 
disposal of events could have overcome with such 
weak means and disproportioned instruments, the 
blessed reformation was wonderfully wrought out 
before the eyes of men—Without claiming for them 
a superhuman excellence, or exemption, either from 
the mistakes which pervert the judgment, or the 
infirmities which debase the virtues of the best and 
greatest, history does not offer more illustrious ex- 

excessus in mandatis, et omnia denique in perversum mutata. 
Nec minim si egritudo e capite ad membra a summis pontificibus 
in alios inferiores prselatos descendant/* “ In locis plerisque epi- 
scopo et eorum officiates non solum sacerdotum tolerant concubi- 
natum sed et sacerdotes continentes et qui absque concubinis 
desunt, concubinatus censum persolvere cogunt, asserentes, epi- 
scopum, pecuniae indigum esse, qua soluta licere sacerdotibus, ut 
vel ccelibes permaneant, vel concubinas alunt.” Vid. Mendham’s 
council of Trent, p. 6, 7. But on these points it is enough to 
“ indicate authorities are innumerable. 

n Vid. D’Aubigny’s History of the Reformation, vol.i. Sleidan’s 
History of the Reformation. 
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amples of learning, resolution, and all things which 
make men the admiration of their cotemporaries, 
and the- permanent benefactors of mankind, than 
those saints of God, by whom, both here and on the 
continent, this prodigious revolution was effected. You 
can. frame no formula of goodness, you can trace no 
definition of greatness which shall not include them. 

It was wrought out, indeed, in tempestuous violence 
—both the earth and the power of the heavens were 
shaken—but what of that? as the noxious atmo¬ 
sphere is cleared, and its elements of death dispersed 
by the wholesome agitation of a tropical hurricane, 
so here, the throes and agonies by which men’s 
minds were convulsed, and the price of blood by 
which our religious and political emancipation was 
purchased, were not to be compared-—no not for an 
instant—with the vast and ameliorating results. 
Had the storm taken a wider sweep, it would have 
been better—the world would have been spared the 
sight which we and our lathers have seen, of nations 
of slaves changed into nations of anarchists, and a 
debasing superstition into blasphemous infidelity. The 
reformers acted on the simple principle of the saints 
and apostles —that God was to be obeyed rather than 
man; they remembered the words of Him who said, 

“ Fear not them who kill the body, but, after that, Luke 

* 45 * 

have no more that they can do; but fear Him who, 
after He hath killed, hath power to cast into hell ; 
yea, I say unto you, fear Him.” They did fear Him, 
and therefore they came out—they did not come 
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out from Zion, but from Babylon—they did not 
desert their Mother, but were driven away by a 
hard step-mother with curses and outrageous violence. 
“We have departed,” says the great Jewel to the 
Jesuit Harding, in that work which the church of 
England has identified with herself, “ from shepherds 
that spoiled the flock—from bishops that destroyed 
the church—that oppressed the spirit—that defied 
the voice of the prophets—that persecuted Christ in 
His members—that both perished themselves and 
killed others—that wallowed in prodigies of filthi¬ 
ness—that lived as heathens under the name of 
Christ—that were void of charity—void of faith — 
void of discipline—void of religion—that were Chris¬ 
tians only in titles and ceremonies—from whom 
Christ had withdrawn His blessing.— To be short, we 
have departed from the temple of heresy, and from 
the school of error” 

No marvel that the sudden immission—the vehe¬ 
ment torrent of light drove men, as by a fever of the 
brain, almost to madness.—But the more woe to them, 
who, as long as they could, had excluded every ray of 
it—who had called darkness light, and light darkness, 
till men knew not which was which. 

No marvel, that the ministry ordained by Christ 
suffered in men’s estimation, and that in some 
churches its regular succession was interrupted— 
no marvel, that in lack of the proper evidence of the 
truth, and the due proportion between the gospel and 
its instituted forms, no less than their inseparable 
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connection, there was danger of making men in¬ 
sensible to the inestimable benefits of the regular 
ministry, and the rightful authority of the episcopal 
commission. 

It was not the will of the leading continental re¬ 
formers, but the stern necessity of the times, that 
compelled them to that, which, had their will been 
free, they would have abhorred as a breach of 
Christ’s unity, and shunned as a mutilation of the 
Church! It is therefore more consistent with Chris¬ 
tian charity, and that truth which cannot be disjoined 
from it, to lament those ealamities which, in stormy 
times, baffled men’s best calculations, and, overruling 
their hopes and wishes, denied to our brethren, 
in whose griefs we grieved, in the persons of our fore¬ 
fathers, and in whose joys we rejoiced, that apostolic 
polity, the absence of which, though it mars the 
perfection , is not inconsistent with the essence of the 
Church of Christ!—Let us pray that the time may 
come, when this loss will be repaired. We must 
never forget, that it is to no merits either of our¬ 
selves or of our forefathers that we owe our own 
richer privileges—our tempered liberty and more 
majestic church ! Who are we to cast a stone at our 
brethren ? It was no human wisdom or calculation, 
which so mastered and directed the elements of 
discord, the lust and cruelty of tyrants, the sword 
and fire of persecutors, the avarice of the spoiler, 
and the time-serving of the politician, as to bring 
safely from the furnace, purified, and not destroyed, 
the church of the apostles, in the reformed Church of 
England. Purged from the corruption of super- 

Q 
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stition and apostasy, free from the defects even of 
scriptural, and from the dangers of latitudinarian 
protestantism, uniting the creed of the apostles with 
the triple order and the authority of the succession, 
she hands down to her ministers, not indeed a priest¬ 
hood, but a most solemn and powerful office — too 
great, even as it is, for flesh and blood to undertake or 
adequately discharge, without the constant support 
and special benediction of Him who has ordained it, 
and them to it. We are called forth from the midst 
of God’s people, and set apart, with a peculiar con¬ 
secration to himself, a K\rjpos i and inheritance, above 
our fellows, freed from the trammels, and even inno¬ 
cent toils of the world, that, heart and soul, mind 
and body, we may be dedicated, without reserve or 
drawback, to the services of Him who loved us, and 
who gave Himself for us. With the call of the Holy 
Spirit, as we trust in our hearts, and with the out¬ 
ward sign and seal ratifying our commission to our 
own eyes and the eyes of others, we receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost from them who to us represent 
Christ; and the power, by the word and by the sacra¬ 
ments to bind and loose the souls of those who shall 
be committed to our charge. Commiseration for 
men’s souls, and the impulse of an overflowing charity 
may lead others, nay, must lead them, in their several 
stations, to communicate to their brethren the glad 
tidings of salvation. But we, with authority, preach 

a But this term, like that of priesthood, is not exclusively given 
to the ministry, in scripture—so careful is it to exclude a sacer¬ 
dotal view. 
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the everlasting gospel—we not only plead, but re¬ 
buke, albeit with all patience and tenderness—and 
whether men will hear, or whether they will forbear, 
we tell forth the whole counsel of God, and sound 
forth in the ears of them that slumber and them that 
scoff, the warning trumpet of Zion. 2. We minister 
to our brethren in holy things; we admit souls into 
the fellowship of the saints, and the mystical body of 
Christ, by the waters of regeneration, and the gift 
of the Holy Ghost—and we administer the awful 
mysteries of the body and blood of Christ to be¬ 
lievers, wherein is consummated, through faith, the 
union of the soul with its Redeemer, and we are one 
with Christ, and Christ one with us. And lastly, 
within the limits of scripture, and the ordinances of 
love, we bear a spiritual rule, and exercise a direct¬ 
ing power over our brethren. Let not carnal am¬ 
bition, or the fetal desire of power, or a false con¬ 
ception of the dignity of the Church, aim at more—it 
is already the most awful office which man can bear, 
as it is the most divine in its occupations, the most 
sublime in its aims, the most powerful in its empire 
over men’s hearts, and the most glorious in its ulti¬ 
mate reward—“ they that turn many to righteousness Dan. xii. 
shall shine as the stars for ever and ever.” “ I give 1 Tim. vi 

13—16. 

thee charge in the sight of God, who quickeneth all 
things, and before Christ Jesus, who before Pontius 
Pilate witnessed a good confession; that thou keep 
this commandment without spot, unrebukeable, until 
the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ—which in 

QS 
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Matt. xxv. 
21. 


His time He shall shew, who is the blessed and only 
Potentate—the King of kings and Lord of lords; 
who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light 
which no man can approach unto.” “ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” Amen. 
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CHRIST AS HIGH PRIEST AND SACRIFICE. 
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I. Sacrifices and Priesthood inseparable—the one great 
sacrifice implied in every Christian act—represented in 
baptism as well as in the eucharist.—Both sacraments only 
generally necessary—the sacrament of Baptism. 

II. The Lord’s Supper considered as a feast upon a 
sacrifice—the duty of a rigorous investigation of its nature. 
—The doctrine of transubstantiation in its relation to the 
sacrifice. 

III. The commemorative character of the eucharist— 
and the doctrine of the fathers upon it. 
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1. 1 . “ O ACRIFICE and priesthood,” says the council 
of Trent, “ are so joined by the ordinance of 
God, that both are found together under every dis¬ 
pensation. Now the sacred scriptures shew, and the 
tradition of the catholic church has always taught, Sacrifice 

. ° and Priest- 

that this priesthood was instituted by the Lord our hood inse- 
Saviour, and that to his apostles and successors } n parable ‘ 
the priesthood, power was given to consecrate, offer, 
and minister His body and blood, and also to remit 
and retain sins a .” In perfect consistency with this * Condi. 

. . , , . Trid. Sess. 

statement, the commission which the church ofxxiii. c. i. 
Rome delivers to her ministers, is not that which 
the Church of England with the Church Catholic 
has inherited from the apostles—the power to preach, 
and administer the sacraments, and to loose and bind 
—but that of offering sacrifice both for the dead and 
living. Nor would it have been possible for her, 
from the dignity inherent in the proper priesthood^ 
as such, to do otherwise than assign to it the promi- 
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nent place in the commission. And undoubtedly, 
as her canon says, the two things are thus far insepa¬ 
rable—if there be no priest, neither can there be a 
sacrifice—if there be no sacrifice, there can be no 
priesthood. But, even if there were a sacrifice, 
atoning and propitiating for sins, still to be offered, 
it must be presented by some one who by na¬ 
ture and office is fitted to such a task, and not by us 
who are not worthy to offer to God any real sacrifice. 
So that, even if there be, as ever, a priest and a sacri¬ 
fice, Rome’s conclusion follows not. The Priest cannot 
be a Man, nor the sacrifice a mortal offering. 

2. That such a sacrifice however has been offered, 
and is acting always in our behalf with a permanent 
efficacy, as much as if it were transacted every mo¬ 
ment, is not only among the truths of the gospel, 
but lies at the very foundation of it; it is the condi- 
Chnst’a sa- tion of the reconciliation between God and man 
foundation which it announces, as well as the instrument by 
pdKfef 0 * which it is practically applied. It is therefore a 
transaction consummated —and when the last stroke 
of the predestined agony had been inflicted upon the 
Son of God, and He was ready to give up the ghost. 
He Himself testified to the completion of the stu¬ 
pendous offering. It is finished—the price is now 
paid, once and for ever—henceforth there is no more 
sacrifice for sins. In the ineffable completeness of 
the one sacrifice, the salvation of the souls of all 
mankind was, forensically speaking, accomplished. 
Henceforth it is to be applied—and so the church 
acts in consequence; and not only is the body and 
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blood there offered, the food by which souls are sus¬ 
tained and perfected, but the initiatory rite by which 
she brings them to God, is only, in another form, 
a representation of it. The washing which is mysti¬ 
cally applied to the soul in the laver of regeneration, 
is no other than the atoning blood shed upon the cross 
for us, and in which the robes of the saints in heaven 
are washed! Not a merely outward washing there¬ 
fore, when received by faith actual or representative, 
but such an one as is efficacious for the soul, and 
renders it, by the virtue of Him who redeemed it, of 
such a purity as the eyes of God may look upon 
with complacency. We are buried moreover with 
Him in figure, in the same introductory rite, unto 
death —that same death unto sin which the sacrifice 
upon the cross represents, and which the power 
that issues from it makes possible unto them that 
believe. 

3. The old fathers saw very vividly this inseparable 
connection between the sacrifice and baptism, which, 
with the eucharistical interpretation of John vi, 
will account for the early practice, called apostolical, 
of administering the eucharist to infants at the time of 
their baptism. They frequently insist on this connec¬ 
tion, and some, as “Cyprian and b Jerome, directly 
apply to the baptismal union with Christ that eating 
and drinking of His flesh and of His blood, which 
our Lord makes indispensable to the possession 

a Cyprian. Test. lib. 3. c. 25. 

b Hieronym. Hedibise qusestio secunda. 

Fulgentius was questioned concerning the case of those who 
were prevented by death from receiving the holy communion— 
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of spiritual life, and the consequent immortality of 

Baptism the saints. And they saw rightly and evangelically, 

conjoined * 

with the when it is spiritually considered—for manifestly such 

sacrifice by , . 

theFathers. was the intention of our Lord, in that wonderful 
discourse of his in the sixth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. He does not merely inculcate, in oppo¬ 
sition to all carnal conceptions, that the holy doctrines 
which He taught were light and life cc , when spiritually 
received and digested by the soul, as Origen would 
appear to hold ; but that He Himself was so, in the 
graces inherent in Him and proceeding from Him 
as God-man; and that the sacrifice of His flesh 
and blood for the life of the world, from whence 
they proceeded and with which they were iden¬ 
tified throughout, being appropriated by faith, was the 
sole source of life d . So it is that Ignatius e conceived 
of it, when, in that passionate ardour for martyrdom, 
which, beyond apostolical sobriety, hurries him 
away, he expresses, in his epistle to the Romans, his 


he determined that they were safe, because baptism exhibits the 
body and blood to faithful recipients as well as the eucharist. 
And having quoted St. Austin in his favour, concluded at last, 
that receiving baptism is receiving the body and blood of Christ, 
because it is receiving the thing signified in the other sacra¬ 
ment. 

cc Origen in Num. Horn. 16. ad fin. So Whitby, Grotius and 
Rosenmuller, in loc. A more scriptural view is found Orig. in 
Matt. Horn. 35. Though, in the first, such may be his meaning, 
“ Non solum sacramentorum ritus,” &c. 

d Vid. a beautiful exposition of Athanasius, Epist. 4. ad Serap. 
quoted in Waterland—with the merited praise of clearness and 
neatness. There is the same precision in all that comes from that 
great Father. 

e Ign. ad Rom. c. 7, 8, 
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desire for the enjoyment of the bread of life, which 
was the flesh of Christ, and the water of life, which 
was His blood—meaning the full enjoyment in heaven 
of the eternal bliss which, even there, is inseparably 
associated with the sacrifice of Christ. This is boldly 
expressed, but it contains, in a short compass, the 
whole spirit of our Lord’s discourse. 

4. And so His word is called the Bread of life, but Tb * bread 

of life inse- 

always in connection, expressed or understood, with P“™ ble 


His manhood and sacrifice, without which it would not Christ’* 

J flesh. 

have the fulness or precision of the scriptural decla¬ 
ration. “Making the word the giver of life,” saysSermonem 
Tertullian e , “ because the word is spirit and life, Hevivifica- 

torem 

called it likewise His flesh, because the word was quia »pi- 

ini _ . i , ritus et vita 

made flesh — therefore it must be sought in order sermo, eun- 
to obtain life, and be devoured by the hearing, carnem 
and ruminated by the understanding, and digested 
by faith—for a little before, He had styled His flesh 
the heavenly bread.” “The word,” says Clement f »SuaamWte 
“ is the food of the young disciple.” “ The word is g{’^“ dus 
represented by many figures, as flesh, and meat, and 
bread, and milk ”—“ the blood of our Lord’s sufferings rumi * . 

0 nandusin- 

is the same as the milk ”—“ being accustomed to eat teiiectu, « 

0 fidedige- 

and drink the word of God, the bread of immor- rendu*. 

Nam et 

tality.” paulo ante, 

carnem 

5. Whilst therefore, the identification of the vivify- suam 
ing powers of the word, not only with the appearance queries- 0 
. of Christ in the flesh, but with the gift of that flesh for„unHarat. 
the life of the world, is conclusive against Socinian 


e Tertull. de Resur. Cam. c. 37. { Clem. Paedag. lib. i. in which 

he weaves a long web of imagery—much of it very beautiful. 
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rmriuv— interpretation; so, on the other hand, the clear 
4AA^?,T«r- renunciation of any allusion to a carnal feeding is 
7 oj,Kai/ 3 pi- irreconcilable with that of the Romanists a . Nay, 
again, the striking manner in which the life of the 
soul, and the blessings which are consequent upon it, 
«fcaMd*° lare ma< i e dependent on a spiritual reception of the 
Saviour in his sacrificed manhood , independent of all 
°ther circumstances, is equally opposed to any pri- 
rodyav Kai mar y or exclusive reference to the holy communion 
A.6r,ov tos 0 f Christ’s body and blood, as commonly received in 

0€ow, rbp J J 

rhs koava- the Church. But though it does not and cannot pri- 

crlas &prop. ° 

marily refer to it, it is strikingly, and doubtless in¬ 
tentionally, applicable to it, and confirmatory of it, 
as the most effectual instrument for continuing and 
ripening this spiritual reception of Christ; and as, 
though not the only, yet the most striking form 
of spiritual manducation b . 


a Vid. Dr. Turton’s answer to Dr. Wiseman, and an admirable 
analysis of this chapter as against the Romanists. Vid. likewise 
Faber on the same chapter. 

b And that some of the fathers understood the whole dis¬ 
course of the eucharist, directly, if not exclusively, and all of 
them, saw an express allusion to it in our Lord’s words, is certain, 
though the question is not without difficulty, and there are many 
seeming contrarieties of expression to reconcile on the first point . 

Vid. Johnson’s Unbloody Sacrifice, and on the other side of the 
question Waterland, Works, vol. vii. c. 6, though the latter is far 
from denying an allusion to the eucharist, and a preparation for 
it. Among the fathers, Tertull. Clem. Alex. Origen, Cyril, Ful- 
gentius and Augustine, are supposed to be unfriendly to the direct 
sacramental interpretation. Wall, for example, insists that Au¬ 
gustine is so—but Thorndike adduces powerful reasons against 
it. But here, as in other points not definitely laid down in scrip- 
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6. But the same merits and the same broken flesh 
and blood are applied in all the means of grace with 
which we are so richly furnished, and which owe to 


ture, it is hunting for a shadow to look among the fathers for an 
uniform or consistent interpretation. This is not to be found— 
yet a better opportunity than this for testing such unanimity can 
hardly he imagined; from the importance of the subject, and the 
emphatic and peculiar turn of the whole phraseology of our Lord. 
“ The general sentiment in which the fathers united,” says Water- 
land, “ was, that Christ himself is primarily and properly the bread 
of life, considered as the Word made flesh, as God incarnate and 
dying for us, and that whatever else might be called heavenly 
bread, whether sacraments or doctrines, or any holy service, was 
considered but as an antepast to the other, or as the same thing 
in the main, under a different form of expression.” Such is the 
opinion of our own reformers. Vid. Archbishop Cranmer on the 
Sacraments—Confer Bishop Jewel, Def. Apol.—Peter Martyr 
quoted by Waterland, vol. vii. c. 5. Sensus est, “ contemnite me, 
ut libet, propter humilem et abjectem carais meae conspectum, 
tamen inclusa est in contemptibili hac came vita—qua si vos pri¬ 
vates, non alibi reperietis quod vos vivificet. Crassus fuit vete- 
rum error, qui infantulos putarunt vita seterna privari nisi eucha- 
ristiam illis porrigerent. Neque enim de coena habetur concio, 
sed de perpetua communicatione, quae extra coenae usum nobis 
constat—confirmat quod erat creditu difficile—non aliter came sua 
et sanguine animas pasci, quam corpus potu et ciho sustinetur.— 
Ergo sicuti nuper testatus est, omnibus qui vitam alibi quam in 
came sua quaerunt, nihil residuum esse praeter mortem, ita nunc 
pios ad bonam spem animat, dum vitam illis in eadem came pro- 
mittit.” The Reformers thus agree with the greatest of the Fathers. 

“ Ex his verbis plane apparet, perperam de coena exponi totum 
hunc locum. De perpetua fidei manducatione eum tractare cer- 
tum est. Simul tamen fateor, nihil hie dici quod non in coena 
figuretur ac vere preestetur fidelibus, adeoque sacram coenam 
Christus quasi hujus loci sigillum esse voluit.” Calvin. Comm, in 
vi. Johan. 
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them their efficacy—and therefore the earliest reli¬ 
gious truth which the Church directly instils into 
the minds of children, and binds up with their first 
All prayer, consciousness, is not merely God’s love, but speci- 
MrtTcom-fically the redemption through Christ's blood, which 
constitutes them the children of God by adoption and 
grace. The two ideas of God’s favour and that sacri¬ 
fice are inseparable in her view of the matter—nor can 
the slightest prayer be offered up, nor the smallest 
act of Christian faith be presented to God’s accept¬ 
ance without it. In all our addresses to the throne 
of mercy, therefore, we are in one strong sense com¬ 
memorating the body and blood of ovr Lord, as the 
*^Tert. fathers® clearly hold—that is, we ground our accept- 
c. 7 . de^Pu- ance upon it, plead for the remission of our sins, and 
Aug. in the iniquities of our holiest things, by the virtue of 

exp. incho- , , 

at. ad Rom. it—we place our righteousness in it, and, where a 

Cyp.de unc. , . #11 _ _ 

Christ. true and earnest faith is, there too will be the pre¬ 
sence of Christ, and the benefits of His passion. 

7. By virtue therefore of the same faith, if any un¬ 
avoidable necessity exclude us from that more so¬ 
lemn commemoration of His death, which our Lord 
has enjoined upon his disciples unto the world’s 
Faith may end, and we cannot actually partake, with the as- 
fnstetdof 1 sembly of the faithful, of the consecrated symbols, 
Com^uni- yet, doubtless, all the blessings which are assured 
bread and to this act—the highest and fullest manifestations of 
Wlne ‘ Christ’s presence—are as much ours as if we were 
actually receivers; which is the doctrine of our own 
church d . So Cyprian e , with all his high notions 
d Vid. Communion for the Sick. 

e Cyprian Epist. 76. or 77. Greg. Naz. orat. 28. in the same spirit. 
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of the dignity of that blessed sacrament, and even 
the physical power of the consecrated elements, and 
special character of conveying Christ, assures those 
who were by persecutions excluded from the out¬ 
ward communion of the church, that they shared, 
just as highly as before, in its covenanted bless¬ 
ings—a declaration not only not compatible with 
making the Lord’s Supper a real Romanist sacrifice 
or tantamount to it, but with regarding it otherwise 
than as an act, the efficacy and benefit of which de¬ 
pended on the exercise of a fervent faith; and as one 
of the forms, in which that faith in Christ was ex¬ 
hibited, and the benefits of his passion secured to us. 

8. And exactly the same statement is applicable to 
holy baptism as to the eucharist, and upon the same 
principles. The efficacy of both is dependent on that f 
faith which incorporates us with the Redeemer, and | 
secures to the visible sign the accompanying energy 
of the promised grace. Wherever therefore the holy 
disposition and wish to receive it exists, and the heart 
is prepared for its reception by the previous influences 
of the Spirit, should the constraint of outward cir¬ 
cumstances prevent the application of the rite, or 
death intervene before its administration, the salva¬ 
tion of that soul is not imperilled—but, by virtue 
of the gospel-promises to faith and repentance, and 
the seal of the Holy Ghost on the heart, as surely as 
God is true and Christ a sufficient Saviour, it is re¬ 
ceived, as a real member of the church spiritual, into 
the communion of the blessed. That such was in 
fact the belief of the ancient church there can be no 
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• Aug. de 
Bap. lib. 4. 
c. 22 . tom. 

7-P- S6-. 
edit. Pans. 
> 635 - Cyp. 
Epist. 75. 
Aug.quaest. 
84. in Le- 
vit. 


b Ambros. 
orat. de o- 
bit. Valen. 
p. 10. edit. 
Basil. 1567. 


question. No one imagined, if a catechumen died 
between the intervals of the stated periods for bap¬ 
tism appointed in the primitive church, that such 
a spirit, though the flesh was unbathed in the layer, 
was destitute of the reality imaged by the outward 
sign—the sanctifying and regenerating influences of 
the Spirit, the inward seal of the adoption. We are 
told expressly by a Augustine, that a man is not de¬ 
prived of the spiritual benefits of the sacrament 
—though he be not baptized— so long as he finds in 
himself that thing which the sacrament signifies. And, • 
in mentioning the case of Cornelius, he says ex¬ 
pressly, that there had preceded a spiritual sanctifica¬ 
tion in the gift of the Holy Spirit—“ and the sacra¬ 
ment of regeneration was added in the layer of 
baptism ” — spiritual sanctification, therefore, pre¬ 
ceded the sign, in Augustine’s opinion, and, in this case, 
existed without it, though the fulness and outward 
sealing of the Christian privileges accompanied the sa¬ 
crament—which no one would deny. And nothing 
is better known than the words of Ambrose b , whose 
opinion is of more weight from writing, like Augus¬ 
tine, at a period when the doctrines of the Church 
had emphatically assumed a sacramental form. For 
he writes of the emperor Valentinian who died un¬ 
baptized : “ I have heard that you are grieved, be¬ 
cause he took not the sacrament of baptism. Tell 
me what other thing is there in us but our will and 
desire. He who was endued with thy Spirit, O God, 
how might it be that he should be void of thy grace!" 
According to Him therefore the Spirit might be there 
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without the sign; but, as a general rule, God and 
life permitting, there would be both; the baptism 
of water outwardly consigning the gift of the Spirit, 
and constituting the solemn and only admission to 
the privileges of the visible church. The ancient 
church likewise held, without reserve or limitation, 
that martyrdom was tantamount to baptism—doubt¬ 
less, not only on account of that actual em- 
bathing in blood which constituted a visible and ma¬ 
ternal substitute for the regenerating laver, but from 
a much higher and sounder principle—because, from 
such a heroic act of devotion to the faith of Christ, And like- 

wise in- 

it could not in reason be doubted that the death stead of the 

Baptismal 

unto sin, and the new birth unto righteousness, had Waters, 
already passed upon the soul. So that here was 
another baptism— the baptism of blood, as well as the 
baptism of the Spiritr—both of them supplying the 
place of that, which was generally necessary— the union 
of the water and the inward grace bound up in one 
church act. Finally, we know not that the first f 
apostles of Christ were baptized at all; and they re- • 
mained, therefore, in the midst of the church which 
they initiated with the consecrated water, examples 
of the mighty change figured in the outward rite, and 
monuments of the inward power apart from the wash¬ 
ing of the flesh. Jeremiah and John the Baptist 
. were sanctified even from their mothers’ womb; and 
holy Abraham was justified, or regenerated, for they 
are inseparable from each other, before he received 
the outward sacrament, which was the sign of the 
faith which he had, being yet uncircumcised. It is 

R 
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to this effect that our great Jewel, whose acquain¬ 
tance with patristical antiquity remains as yet unsur¬ 
passed in the church of England, of whose doctrines 
he is the recognised exponent, expresses the scrip¬ 
tural and catholic doctrine on the subject— and, on 
that hermeneutic principle which collects the true 
meaning of a writer by a comprehensive comparison 
of passages, and which is the only mode to under¬ 
stand the fathers, he proves that the teaching of the 
great doctors of the church was the true teaching 
of the gospel, to a later period than is commonly 
imagined, or is reconcilable to that consideration of 
merely detached and figurative passages, which is 
too often given us as the full system of the earlier 
church. “ By these,” he says f , “ it may appear that 
the sacrament maketh not a Christian, but is a seal 
and assurance to all that receive it of the grace of 
God, unless they make themselves unworthy receiv¬ 
ers thereof. The church hath always received three 
sorts of baptism—the baptism of the Spirit—or of 
blood—or of water." In confirmation of these views 
is the fact, that, cotemporaneously with the most florid 
and rhetorical descriptions of the effect of the holy 
rite itself, and speculations on the elements unsanc¬ 
tioned by holy writ, the old system of the church 
required the most careful previous instruction, and 
demanded what could not exist without the 
change of heart which really constitutes the new 
creature—decided proofs of faith and penitence, and 

f Jewel on the Sacraments. 
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a previous renunciation of the devil, the world, and 
the flesh—all genuine acts of true scriptural faith, 
of which no scholastic distinction of fides informis, et 
fides formata can possibly get rid. And beyond a 
doubt, from the tests to which she subjected them, 
the ancient church had every reason to suppose that 
the outward sign was certainly accompanied by the 
inward grace; and that the baptism of the water and 
the Spirit went hand in hand, fulfilling our Lord’s in¬ 
junction and solemn promise to his church. There 
can be no doubt at all therefore that she was per¬ 
fectly scriptural in her apprehension of the necessity 
of faith in the receiver before baptism could be spirit¬ 
ually profitable. She knew that it was not neces¬ 
sarily the power of God to the soul, in deed and in 
truth, even when administered by the companions 
of the apostles, or the apostles themselves—and the 
case of Simon Magus remained in her ante-baptismal 
instructions for centuries, as a warning of the sepa- vm. Cyril. 

Catech. 

rability of the outward sign from the inward grace, myst. 

But this becomes of infinitely greater importance, 
in the final issue of the baptismal rite and its rela¬ 
tion to the spiritual condition of Christians, when 
the baptism of infants, by the natural growth of the 
church, has become almost universally the only bap¬ 
tism which is practised in later ages. It ought never 
to be lost sight of, that we usually apply to it, with¬ 
out reserve, all those modes of expression which were 
originally descriptive of adult baptism, with all its 
accompanying conditions, not of an anticipated or 
vicarious faith and repentance, but of a real personal 

R 2 
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faith and repentance in the person of the recipient. 
But surely the baptism of infants is not the true 
type of baptism, or the ultimate form of the rite— 
the true type is the baptism of adults, as practised 
in the primitive church, with the spiritual con- 

Aduit Bap- ditions antecedent to the rite, or synchronizing 

tism the # J ° 

true type of with its administration. This is of vital importance 

baptism. 

to the question, and its omission leads to endless 
misconception and erroneous views. For the true 
conclusion, on adopting the adult baptism as the per¬ 
fect type, will be this—that the divine gift conferred 
on the infant will be the same, so far as the capacity of 
a being insensible and incapable either of actual faith 
or actual repentance, enable him to receive it— 
and no further—nor in any other sense than this. 
The regeneration of the infant differs from the re¬ 
generation of the adult quite as broadly, as the mere 
rudiments of the sensitive and intellectual life are dis¬ 
tinguished from the developed intellect and muscular 
energies of the full grown man. 

6. But since there is in the infant no positive impe¬ 
diment to the reception of divine grace—the seeds of 
spiritual life may be implanted therein, and we firmly 
believe with the church from the beginning, that they 
are so, to expand, or to be dried up and withered 
hereafter, as it may be ; and by solemn covenant not 
only is the original curse removed, but all necessary 
aids are secured by the Saviour, into whose arms the 
infant is placed by the faith of believing parents or 
the charity of the church. But there is no attach¬ 
ment of a new nature, as the church of Borne holds. 
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for the old nature remains 8 —no spiritual renovation, * 1 do no * 

800 DOW II 

the fulness of the new birth, secured to after times, ** possible 
save conditionally —contingent on the actual faith o^Omreh 
and actual repentance, which must be personally tism to be 

^regenera- 

exercised by all for themselves, as the growth oftion—even 
their faculties renders them capable of it — but which,/™*, it u 
with a view to their future condition, the Church can again. Nor 
only charitably hope and presume, while she conse- projjrf^ 
crates them, and admits them, under God, into the^*^*^’ 
visible Church. And as on the infant a positive benefit 
is conferred, relative to its capacity, making it a childf^'oniy! 
of grace, instead of wrath, so it is, eminently, on the ^Itand 
adult who is brought to the laver; as my argument 
has assumed. It does not indeed confer faith, or re- universal 

m this 

pentance, or the inward change of heart which unites matter—ail 

antiquity 

to Christ, but it is far more than a mere ceremonial consents— 

even Au- 

admission into the visible community—according to gustine, no 
the apostolic Church of England, it is an effectual an after 
means of grace—faith is confirmed, though not given, M^sure^ 
and grace is increased, though not originated —thew^l^i. 


promises are signed and solemnly sealed in the out-2®“ cep ' 
ward pledge, and the title-deeds, so to say, of the ^Jf^*^ 
future inheritance, placed in the hands of the ^^* ue 
neophyte. Though it is dependent therefore, for itsP itum . 8e * 
effects upon the soul, on antecedent and accompa-”^^ 1 
nying conditions, it is generally necessary to salva- dus 8 Op¬ 
tion, nor are souls ordinarily saved without it. It nuiiui est 
is no human invention, but an ordinance of Christ, peccato 
who has bound in one the birth of the water and of baptismo.'" 
the Spirit; and the Church catholic and apostolical 
in the same way, not unloosing the sacred, and, 
ought to be, the indissoluble cord, unites, in her teach- 
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washed 
from all 


ing, the washing of regeneration, and the renewal of 
filth with Holy Spirit—or, as our own formularies express 
the visible ft—“ water wherein the person is baptized — and 
the soul death unto sin, and new birth unto righteousness” 

cleansed by u 

s h *rit T ” ible ^ was P erfectl y na t’ ura l> therefore, that the early 
Bishop Church, in her mode of speech, should tie the sign 

Ridley. 

So the great and the thing together, the perfect sacrament as 

and evange¬ 
lical bishop Christ instituted it — it was her duty so to do, 

“Tiie^hoie right conditions being presupposed—nor is it much 

worfdtook to be wondered at, that, in the course of time, 

edfthatTex- n °t only in the popular mind, but in the appre- 

bebaptized hension of the Christian teachers themselves, a 

• confusion should have arisen between the two. And 

kingdom of 80 ** wen ^ on > till, the conditions being forgotten 

God...for- an( j vital faith obscured, forms of speech were 

there u no turned into facts —the uncertainty and loosenesses 

other way ^ 

of being 0 f superstitious opinion were hardened into the 

bom again 

of water definite shape of dogmatic propositions — the sacra- 

and the 

Spirit, but njents supplanted that which gave them life, Christ 
sacrament was conveyed not through faith but the bread and 
the laver, and physical influences occupied the 
place of the Spirit. But it is only justice to the 
Stented, early fathers to remark, that, however they may 
converted"* express themselves—however crudely, and rashly, 

it is still 1 
virtue < 
his past 
baptism 

mant'iT gical rites, nor separate the ineffable graces—which, 
ratified, and ag well ag the mode of conveying them with out- 

repentance 

sealed. But ward signs inseparable from them, were entirely of 

surely, the ox 

relative God—from faith and love in the recipient. It is 

change 

which all must allow in the case of the infant, and the covenanted grace for the future, 
though conditional , is quite enough to justify the term regeneration as applied to infants. 
It cannot be proved that the early fathers intended more by it than this. 


(Hf by aQ d imaginatively, they did not, like the mediaeval 
church, transform the sacraments almost into ma- 
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injurious to these holy men to think otherwise, as 
well as destructive of that catholic feeling, which, 
for our own sake, and that of the church, it is our 
duty and interest to maintain. Hence it is, because in the early 

. . . . , . . . .1-1 fathers the 

they bind up the spiritual conditions with the outward 
visible rite, that they venture on the glorious terms ed with the 
in which they speak of baptism—not as an isolated mom. 
transaction,—not as a mere act of mystery with pro¬ 
digious effects,—a result of power without moral 
antecedent or consequent—but as the central point, 
in which, as the appointed admission into the Chris¬ 
tian covenant, all the gospel conditions converged 
—a union of iaith and repentance and love, the 
changing of the heart, the illumination of the Spirit, 
union with Christ, reconciliation with God, the 
inheritance of the heavenly kingdom. Hence they 
represent the Trinity as present—as indeed it is— 

God Himself holds the head of the neophyte- 
angels hover around—heaven itself is opened—and 
the very water is instinct with celestial fire. It 
cannot be denied that these are dangerous flights 
of eloquence for popular assemblies—and, while not 
without danger even to the strongest minds, which 
should habitually indulge in these sensuous repre¬ 
sentations of the unseen graces imaged by the pure 
element, certain to lead to confusion in the weak, 
and to be ruinous to the superstitious. They de¬ 
manded strong and constant correction from the 
earnest setting forth of Christ crucified, the incul¬ 
cation of the indispensable necessity of a change 
of heart, and the utter worthlessness of forms and 
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ceremonies apart from the Spirit and justification 
by faith only. But, -with these accompaniments, 
I should be very sorry to pass condemnation on 
the language of the patristical church, ardent and 
highly-wrought as it is—for in so doing we should 
condemn, in the same breath, in a greater or less 
degree, some of the most illustrious ornaments of 
our own church. Even many of those who are 
Church of* most express and accurate on that vital change 
England. G f heart which accompanies a union with Christ, 
and that justifying faith which lays hold upon Him, 
and who insist on the inward graces as the thing 
signified in baptism, yet indulge freely and with 
a holy joy in celebrating, in a similar style and 
feeling, the virtues and privileges of the baptismal 
sacrament. Hooker, Usher, Taylor, Jackson, An- 
drewes, speak of it thus—and rightly and safely, 
because faith, and justification by faith only, and 
the inward operations of the Spirit, restrain their 
doctrine within the gospel limits. 

We may now lay down some general proposi¬ 
tions on the nature of both sacraments in genere— 
I. They both unite us to Christ, on the ground 
of the sacrifice, and are the appointed instruments 
by which, through union with our head, we are 
grafted into the mystical body of the Church uni¬ 
versal and sustained in that unity—2. They alone, 
among Christian acts, are accompanied indispens¬ 
ably by outward signs, and are federal rites between 
man and God—3, They are not rites or forms 
effectual by way of opus operatum, as distinguished 
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from the opus operans of the elder covenant—but 
dependent on moral conditions, in the presence of 
which Almighty God bestows a grace on the re¬ 
ceiver which is represented by the outward sign— 
and conveyed with it but not in it. The sign and 
thing signified, therefore, may, and do, exist sepa¬ 
rately—the thing may exist, in special cases, without 
the rite—the rite is constantly administered and re¬ 
ceived without the thing. 

Thus they do not originate or convey those con¬ 
ditions of the soul on which salvation depends, 
though they increase and perfect them —but both 
presuppose them—both demand repentance and that 
vital faith, which will lead us, as a necessary con¬ 
sequence, to obey God’s commandments, and which 
vivifies the outward rites which He has ordained as 
instruments of further spiritual graces. Nor do 
they communicate Christ to the soul in any other 
manner or any other presence than that by which 
He reveals Himself in other acts of faith, by which 
He dwells in the heart, and makes the Christian 
soul His temple—not by corporeal presence, but 
vital action. But they do communicate grace in 
a more eminent and emphatic degree not otherwise 
attainable—they are the centre of the Christian life, 
and occasions of its most energetic acts—faith— 
repentance—prayer—the word of God—love and 
charity—the bonds of peace and all godliness, are 
all strengthened and confirmed. Finally—while the 
one is the ordained admission into the gospel cove¬ 
nant, the other is the great feeder and sustainer of 
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that spiritual life which is conferred in its rudiments 
upon the infant, and in its fulness upon the adult. 

7. Standing in these fixed and most important 
relations to the Christian life and the Christian 
graces, it will be seen why, comparatively speaking, 
they hold what some may think so little promi¬ 
nence in the apostolic teaching. Being so solemnly 
instituted, and always placed before men’s eyes, 
as inseparable from the visible church whose mini¬ 
strations circulate round these centres, they are 
taken for granted—they are essential to a church, 
and it is not supposed that any one would imagine 
that a church could, or did, exist without them; 
they necessarily follow faith, if on no other ground, 
yet as observances of a divine command, in the 
dutiful servants of Christ Jesus, who cannot, while 
they reverence Him who is the beginning, and 
middle, and end, of their faith, neglect the cleansing 
font, or the body and blood which is the soul’s 
food. The apostles, therefore, dwell fearlessly, and, 
except by allusion, almost exclusively, upon the 
spirit of the gospel and the blessedness of salvation 
through Christ—they speak of Him as the way, 
the truth, and the life; deriving into the soul the 
never-failing streams of grace and love—of the 
wonderful mercy of God to guilty and perishing 
sinners—of the blood of the cross—of the influences 
of the Spirit—of : the fulness and freeness of the 
salvation which is offered to us—of the entireness 
and perfection of the propitiating sacrifice, and the 
power of faith as the sole instrument of justification. 
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8. No church therefore can exist without the sacra¬ 
ments, nor can it be in a healthy spiritual condition, if 
it gives other than a holy prominence to Christ’s ordi¬ 
nances. But it is an equally fatal sign of decay from 
the apostolic spirit, to make them the instruments 
of justification, and the source of faith, instead of 
the exercise of it—the sole approaches to God, and 
communion with Him, instead of the main exercises 
of that faith and repentance, which, by prayer and 
the Spirit, hold blessed intercourse with the Father 
of spirits. A mere sacramental church is a sensuous a merely 
and materializing church; the direct way to the a i Church 
source of life is lost, and, in the banishment of faith corrupfc 
and the loss of its peculiar offices, spiritual dulness and 
torpor will inevitably creep upon it—there may be 
pomp and splendour, and an outward reverence to 
outward types; but there will be no Saviour pre¬ 
sent, who, apprehended in the heart, His true 
temple, is the realizer to it of the blessedness of 
heaveh ! And we may be quite certain, that where, 
in so prominent a portion of the services of the 
visible church, the outward sign usurps the place 
which belongs to the Spirit, every thing else will 
share in the degradation. There is a certain elective 
affinity, moral and intellectual, which will attract 
to these centres, all ecclesiastical opinions and ob¬ 
servances, and assimilate them to the master prin¬ 
ciple. There will be a Priesthood, itself sacramental, 
and conveying grace by right, and salvation to souls 
as an appendancy to office—the very houses of God, 
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instead of possessing that relative sanctity which alone 
befits them, and no more, will become sacramental 
too—grace will be limited by walls, the divine 
presence localized, and that holiness transferred to 
carved wood and sculptured stone, which only 
belongs to the living temples of the Holy Ghost. 
Men will reckon with Almighty God, and pay for 
forgiveness, by the satisfaction, and atoning power 
of mortification and bodily discipline; all will look 
outwardly instead of inwardly—and as one sacra¬ 
ment admitted them, by the mere power of the 
consecrated act, into the Church, and made them 
children of God—so outward services and a material 
church will sustain them through life, and another 
sacrament, equally outward, will seal their peace, 
and be their viaticum to heaven, and their title to 
the inheritance of the saints in light. 

II. But far be it from the thought of a Christian, 
and especially of the Church of England, to deny, 
TheEucha-or, in the smallest degree, to detract from the spe¬ 
cial solemnity, or the peculiar blessings, not else 
ordinarily to be obtained, which are attached to the 
supper of the Lord—“ those holy mysteries which 
He hath instituted and ordained, as pledges of His 
love, and for a continual remembrance of His death, 
to our great and endless comfort.” And first of 
all, it is, as the other sacrament, more an occasion 
on which we receive from God, than one on which 
we offer —it is the riches of His grace which are 
exhibited to us here, in their greatest and most 
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bountiful profusion. It is a feast—a feast symbolical 
and spiritual —it is not in propriety of speech a 
sacrifice or even a representation of a sacrifice—but «Cor.v.7,s. 
a feast after it and upon it. “ Christ , our passover, 
is sacrificed for us—therefore let us keep the feast.” 

And so it is called by Tertullian participatio sacri- 
ficii, the same term as St. Paul’s Koivuvla, or com¬ 
munion 0 . And as a consequence of this, according 
to the universal practice both of JewsP and Gen¬ 
tiles, and the principles acknowledged by both, it 
is a real communication to us of all the benefits 
of His death and passion, and an identification of 
ourselves with Him, intrinsically and thoroughly. 

And so it is that St. Paul reasons in regard to the a feast on 
idol sacrifices, and the feast that followed;—that 
men, by sharing in them and feasting upon what 
had been thus offered, became real participators in 
the evil spirits to whose honour the sacrifice had 
been offered. It was, therefore impossible, after 
this, that they should have any part or portion iniCor.x.n. 
Christ. “ Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and 
the cup of devils: ye cannot be partakers of the 
Lord's table and the table of devils." a. From this 
follows another certain and most important conclu¬ 
sion, in the elucidation of this holy sacrament—what 

0 Vid. as the best exposition of this, which is the general view 
of English Divines, Cudworth, vol. iv. on the Lord’s Supper. 

P Vid. Jerom. opp. tom. v. p. 995. ed. Bened. Vid. Bishop 
Patrick on the Christian Sacrifice, on the meaning of Koivwia . 

Johnson’s Unbloody Sacrifice, parti, p. 172. Vid. Waterland 
for statement of the Socinian view, Works, vol. vii. chap. 8. Vid. 

Tertull. de Spectac. cap. xiii. 
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God may be said to feast upon is offered upon an 
altar—that which we feast upon is placed upon our 
tables. Neither among Jews or Gentiles was it 
ever thought or practised otherwise—so St. Paul, 
in the very passage from which I have already 
quoted, speaks of the table of devils —as being the 
place where the sacrifice was eaten. We celebrate, 
therefore, by the analogy of Jew and Gentile observ¬ 
ance, and the plain declarations of scripture, the 
Lord’s Supper, not at an altar but upon a communion 
table, as our Church speaks and acts; and the scrip¬ 
ture term is preserved even by those fathers who 
speak with the most exorbitant rhetoric of the holy 
eucharist, thus modifying their view, and indicating 
the true scripture limits of the doctrine i. 3. Upon 
this feasting is founded its other important charac¬ 
teristic—it is a federal rite—a renewal, solemnly, 
of the covenant between the soul and God, whereby 
His forgiveness is assured, and the outpourings of 
His Spirit are solemnly pledged to us. 

Upon this foundation we may safely build the other 
effects of this blessed rite on us. To this participation 
in Christ, not partially, but altogether in the whole 
Christ, are attached all the benefits of His passion, 
more and mightier in their final issue than eye hath 

q Vid. Chrysostom. Horn. iii. in Ephes. Greg. Naz. Orat. xi. 
Basil. Magnus, epist. 73. Cyril. Alex. lib. iv. adv. Mestorium. In 
the second of these passages it is directly contrasted with the term 
6 v<riaoTT)piov. It appears from Athanasius that the rpdircCa was 
made of wood and not stone. Athan. Epist. ad Solitar. vit. agentes 
opp. vol. i. p. 847. 
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seen, or ear beard, or it hath entered into the heart 
of man to conceive. 1. Specially, therefore, not 
exclusively, it brings remission of sins, of -which it 
is a sign and consignation, and which we receive 
throughout our Christian life, in virtue of the bap¬ 
tismal covenant which solemnly conveys the promise 
of it r . 2. By virtue of our participation in His 
body sacrificed, we obtain, as many great theologians 
express it, a union with his glorified body, or, what 
is the better mode of putting it because it involves 
no theory, a right, at least, in all the immortality of 
joys which will flow from it, to body as well as soul, 
when we shall be made like unto Him. 3 . To use 
Bernard’s illustration, these blessings are actually 
made over to us, in inchoate possession and perfect 
right, exactly as an estate is assured to us, by the 
signing and sealing of the documents which convey it 
to us—“ Thanks be to God for His unspeakable gift.” * c«r. 

And this brings me to the explanation of another 5 
important point, practically much misunderstood, 
and leading, by the misunderstanding of it, to very 
injurious results. Why is it called a mystery ? 

Not from any unintelligible reversal of the laws 
of nature or grace in it, but because the elements 
are used symbolically —they represent and work 
through faith something else which the eyes do 
not scan— something spiritual, they being material 

1 Vid. the Fathers passim. Vid. Bishop Taylor, Worthy Com¬ 
municant. Vid. Calvin, Adm. ultim. ad Westp. quoted by Water- 
land. Vid. Gerhard, loc. Com. de Sacr. mensa. Vid. Luther, 
de Sacr. Altari, opp. vol. iv. p. 265. 
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elements —they are “ outward and visible signs of 
an inward and spiritual grace,” says our own 
church. I would not quote authorities on so plain a 
point but for the extreme importance of it at 
all times, but especially nowadays, when plain 
things are darkened and turned into mysteries 
“ These are the sacraments,” says Isidore, as quoted 
in Bertram’s treatise, “ Baptism and Chrism, and 
the Lord’s body and blood, which are therefore called 
sacraments, because under the veil of bodily things, 
God's divine power or virtue doth secretly work the 
efficacy or power of the said sacraments. Thence 
it comes to pass that they are called sacraments, of 
certain secret powers or holy solemnities in them— 
and afterwards, it is called in Greek a mystery, 
because it hath in it a secret and hidden disposition.” 
“ How then,” says the great Augustine*, “ is the 
bread His body? and the cup, or that which is 
contained in the cup, how is it His blood ? Why— 
these things, good brethren, are therefore called 
sacraments, because one thing is seen in them and 
another understood —that which is seen hath a bodily 


8 Isidor. Origin, lib. vi. cap. 19. “ Sunt autem Sacramenta, 
Baptismus et Chrism a, corpus et sanguis quae ob id sacramenta 
dicuntur, quia sub integumento corporalium rerum virtus divina 
secretius salutem eorundem sacramentorum operatur. Unde et a 
secretis virtutibus vel sacris, sacramenta dicuntur/' Et infra... 
Greece fxvarrjpiov dicitur, quod secretam et reconditam babeat dis- 
positionem.” The Fathers sometimes divide each sacrament into 
two—Baptism, “ Water and the Chrism/'—the Eucharist, “ the 
wine and bread, or body and blood/* 

t “ Quomodo panis corpus ejus ? et calix vel quod habet calix. 
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appearance, or show—but that which is understood 
hath spiritual fruit.” “ Verily,” says Ambrose u , 
“ that is the true flesh of Christ which was crucified 
and was buried, and therefore this must be the 
sacrament or mystery of that flesh.” Such is the 
mystery then of this holy rite, the symbolism of 
spiritual things — the spiritual blessings conferred 
are represented by outward signs and types, which, 
though they acquire a relative holiness, in conse¬ 
quence of prayer and thanksgiving, still remain 
what they were before, unchanged in their proper 
nature and material qualities. “ It is an outward 
and visible sign,” says the Church of England, fol¬ 
lowing the definition of Augustine, “ of an inward 
and spiritual grace, ordained by Christ Himself, as 
a means whereby we receive the same, and a pledge 
to assure us thereof.” 

And in this definition, while the Church differs, 
on one hand, from all those who empty the sacra¬ 
ments of their graces, so, on the other, she differs 
from the Romanist, who destroys the signs in the 
presence of the thing signified, and makes it an 
actual sacrifice instead of a mystical one ; or in 
other words substitutes a sacrifice to God for a 
representative feast upon a sacrifice which God 

quomodo ejus est sanguis ? ista fratres ideo dicuntur sacramenta 
quia in iis aliud videtur et aliud intelligitur. Quod videtur spe- 
ciem habet corporalem—quod intelligitur fructum habet spiritu- 
alem.” Aug. de Sacr. Altar, in Fulg. Epist. ad Ferrand. 

a “ Vera utique caro Christi, quse crucifixa est, quae sepulta 
est. Vere ergo camis illius sacramentum est.” Ambr. de Sacr. 
lib. v. (Bertram, cap. 56.) 
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spreads for us. Of one sacrifice, therefore, sh3 
makes many —all of them real, like the first, though 


• It must 
not be for¬ 
gotten that 
the sacri¬ 
fices of the 
eucharist 
do still, ac¬ 
cording to 
Trent, tn- 
here in the 
great sacri¬ 
fice, and are 
memorials 
of it. 


commemorative of it *. This is a change fatal to the 
rite, and therefore it will be well to consider, at 
this point, the general bearing of the Apostle’s doc¬ 
trine in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which we have 
already applied to the Jewish priesthood, upon the 
Romanist doctrine of the multiplied sacrifices of the 
mass and its accompanying priesthood, which it has 
profanely and blasphemously substituted for the one 
sacrifice of Christ, the sole Priest, continually received 
by faith in the hearts of believers, and commemorated 
in the holy eucharist. This doctrine, in one form or 
other, will meet us indeed at every turn of the ritual, 
and had better be disposed of at once. 


mie eucha- This is a subject, we are told, too deep to search 

nst subject 

to the in- into—and that to submit it to the cognizance of 

vestigation # 

of reason, unimpassioned reason, is a profanation of a mystery 
which must not be removed out of awful shadow— 


it must be worshipped by us from afar off. But 
it is an imperative duty, as matters are, to submit 
the doctrine of the eucharist searchingly to it; not 
only the high doctrine of transubstantiation, but 
the whole theory of it; under the guidance of the 
inspired word,—bowing to that, but to nothing else, 
in our investigation of the truth. We shall else sin 
against the Church of Christ, and our own souls 
also; for, which ever way it be decided, it is fertile, 
on all sides, in solemn practical consequences. 

1. Apart, however, from the Romanist theory, I 
do not deny it to be a characteristic of a devout 
mind, to regard the memorials of our Lord’s death and 
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passion, and the charter, signed and sealed in it, of 
our own immortality, not only with the respect due 
to all things sacred, but with a profound veneration 
only inferior to that which our present Lord Himself 
would receive at our hands. Far be it from us, 
therefore, to censure even a jealous care in guarding 
this most solemn of all rites, the very soul of cha¬ 
rity, and the centre of the outward communion of 
the Church of Christ; comprehending, as it does, 
within it all that can move or shake the human 
heart in its < tenderest and deepest emotions, and 
containing depths within its apparent simplicity 
which are unfathomable and inexhaustible. Faith, 
moreover, has a natural modesty and apprehensive¬ 
ness about it, and is always fearful of intruding too 
curiously into holy things, and would, in a thousand 
instances, rather rebuke even not unreasonable 
doubts, as they might appear, than risk to itself 
the loss of that reverential and loving trust, which 
is so. full, at once, of the greatest humility, and 
sublimest elevation of spirit. But there are limits 
to be put, by stern necessity, to this instinctive 
sentiment; and no reverence for the name of the 
Church, even of the Church universal, must prevent 
us from exercising the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free, subjecting us only to Himself 
and to His words. We live too late in the world’s 
history not to know that, with the cloak of that 
venerable title, the authority of the Church , men 
have sheltered doctrines which the Gospel utterly 
discards,—it is too late now to teach us to retrace 

s 2 
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our steps, or to prevent us, under the influence 
of a false fear, from submitting to the test, not 
of a priori notions, nor mere private judgment, 
but of holy writ reverently consulted, all that has 
been here delivered to us under the pretence of 
a divine sanction. Schooled in the discipline of 
the Church of England, and with heart and in¬ 
tellect trained in her noble precepts, we have no 
fear or hesitation in exercising the gift of reason 
which God has conferred; and being subjected to 
the rules which He has prescribed for its regula¬ 
tion, and a holy reverence for every thing that 
comes from Him, it will neither dishonour Him, 
nor betray us, or the truth of which we are in 
search. It is the only security, both in this and 
all other questions, for the real and permanent in¬ 
terests of either. 

2. There is a voluntary humility, in this matter, 
which is not the humility which scripture imposes 
upon any man, and which, when carried far, pro¬ 
duces, not the real modesty of mind which is above 
all price, but a submission to human authority in¬ 
stead of God’s, and a helpless prostration of feeling 
before we know not what awful vision of fancy, 
from which, as from the perversion of all God’s 
gifts, nothing but evil can flow. The humility, 
moreover, is only on one side—on the side of those 
who are required to accept what is self-termed a 
Catholic faith. They who propound it as such have, 
in the largest sense, exercised their private judg¬ 
ment and the rights of reason in so deter mining a 
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disputable and disputed point—which, with a strange 
contradiction, is propounded to others as beyond the 
jurisdiction of rational inquiry. It is quite certain 
to lower the spiritual tone into a formal and super¬ 
stitious character, where form and superstition are 
most hurtful, and to paralyze the activity of that 
noblest of all states of mind, a vigorous and manly 
piety, able to give a reason for the faith that is in 
us. And, whilst it thus checks the proper en¬ 
largement of the whole man in divine things, his 
heart and understanding combined, to perfect both 
of which simultaneously the Gospel was intended, 
it is certain to entail the ruin of the truth itself, 
by sapping that vigilance and that constant appeal 
to the one and infallible rule of faith, without which 
it has an irresistible tendency to decay. Moreover, 
it is one thing to regard transmitted truths with 
a filial respect, and a conditional submission; it is 
quite another, as we have the power or opportunity, 
to refuse to examine into their grounds, to submit 
without inquiry when we are ripe for it, and prac¬ 
tically to renounce those powers and that constant 
illumination of the Spirit on the use of proper means 
within the Church, which God has assured us, as an 
inheritance to ourselves and our children from 
generation to generation. 

8. Nor must we confound two very different things, 
which in this question are industriously identified— 
an entire submission to Christ speaking in the scrip¬ 
ture, and a most respectful listening to the Church 
as its authorized though fallible interpreter; and the 
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same surrender of ourselves to earthly teaching apart 
from the authority of scripture. The submission of 
ourselves, with the most entire reverence, to the 
mysteries which God has unfolded to us, and which 
he imposes upon us as facts to be acted upon and 
not problems to be solved, is compatible with the 
most strict and searching application of our reason, 
if need be, to the ascertainment of what the scrips 
ture declarations really are. I know, however, that 
to some minds all such investigations are painful, 
however conducted; and, in such a point as the 
sacrament of the body and blood of Christ our 
Saviour, it might have been better for the spirit 
of the Church if such necessity had never arisen— 
nay, it would certainly have been so. But be it 
remembered, that to this spirit of scriptural inquiry, 
and specially, too, on this vital point on which 
Rome staked her existence, conjoined with that 
rational reverence of antiquity which is inseparable 
from a real desire after scriptural truth, we owe the 
reformed Church of England. 

These remarks apply to all unscriptural con¬ 
ceptions of this sacrament, but, in the strongest 
degree, to that portentous doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, with which the Romanist doctrine of the 

The dm:- Christian sacrifice is inseparably identified; to which, 

transub- in spite, as we have seen, of reason and scripture, 

stantiation 

to be ngidiy and the uniform testimony of the Catholic fathers, 

investi- 

gated. she clings with a tenacity which shews that she 
considers her whole existence as bound up in this 
dogma. And she judges rightly. In whatever aspect 
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you regard it,—for many shapes and forms it has,— 
it gathers up, directly or indirectly, most important 
consequences on the right hand and on the left, and 
it well deserves the prominent part which it has 
always held in the controversy between Rome and 
those churches which have vindicated the Catholic 
truth, and asserted their independency of her cor¬ 
rupt creed and Antichristian usurpations. 

It is all that can be conceived, and more than 
could have been anticipated, of the powers of the 
profoundest intellect, to give philosophical consist¬ 
ency to essential contradiction, spirituality to what: 
is gross and sensuous; to throw an air of majesty 
which no man might approach on what, in many 
points, involves the utmost puerility and a palpable 
absurdity; to engage holy souls in thraldom to that 
which, to a mind versed in holy writ, is, in profes¬ 
sion, unscriptural, aud by necessary inference blas¬ 
phemous:— all and more than this is conai ned 
within the compass of this doctrine. 

It is hardly possible to conceive, nowadays, the 
degree of moral courage, say, bold trust and faith 
in God and scripture, which was originally necessary 
to submit it to examination. “ Robur et as triple x 
“ eircurn pectus erat” 

For truths the most solemn and fundamental 
are here so combined with error, so intertwisted 
throughout, that a fibre of the one • is hardly to 
be touched, much less unravelled, without endan¬ 
gering the other—nay, some of the best feelings 
of the heart are so interested, where there is a. 
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holy instinct to act upon, that it seems a cruelty, 
though it is in fact only an enlarged charity, to 
wound them by unveiling the error and dissipating 
the illusion. Then it was hedged in of old by all 
the terrors of the Church — fulminations, which 
were no bruta fulmina —while in its development 
it availed itself of a most subtle metaphysic, attrac¬ 
tive to elevated minds, in this point, by its very 
supersensuousness. Again, it so far transcended all 
precedent and calculation in the gigantic nature of 
the imposture, that it took the faith of the timid 
and ignorant by storm; it conferred such a power 
and sanctity upon those who exercised it, as gave 
them an exemption, ratified by the feelings of the 
multitude, from the rules of ordinary authority ; and 
involved in itself, directly or indirectly, not one 
revealed truth, but all, so that to reject it was to 
reject the Church, renounce Christ, and embrace an 
utter infidelity. It is a monument of wisdom, in 
a scheme marked throughout by a rare intelligence 
—a sorcery by which the nations might well be 
bewitched. 

But it was shortsighted, as mere worldly wisdom 
ever is. For the moment, nay, for centuries, it 
answered the purposes of hierarchical usurpation; 
but its authors and supporters little dreamed of the 
recoil by which the human mind avenges itself for 
its wrongs oh those who have abused it; nor did 
they think that in thus divorcing faith from reason, 
one revelation of God from another, in a prime 
article of faith and practice, they were dishonouring 
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the name of the Saviour of the world, undermining 
his permanent dominion among men, and laying far 
and wide among the nations, too deep for eradica¬ 
tion, the foundations of the kingdom of Antichrist. 

When, therefore, we consider the awful results, both 
to the Church and to the world, which have been 
engendered, by way of necessary filiation, from this 
awful dogma; the craft and cruelty with which it was 
worked as a mere instrument of secular power; and 
the enormous structure built upon it, and literally 
cemented with the blood of saints and martyrs, here 
and wherever else the influence of Rome extended; 
it not only moves our sorrow, but it awakens within 
us a stem resentment, and an indignation which we 
feel to be just and righteous. It is not moderation, 
but a betrayal of God’s truth and the best interest 
of men, to speak of it in measured terms. 

I cannot conclude this part of the subject better The won- 
than by stating the nine wonders which Romanist tiansub- 
authors hold up to the veneration of the faithful in 8tantiaUon ‘ 
this unscriptural figment. 1. That Christ’s body is 
in the eucharist, in as large a quantity as He was 
upon the cross, and is now in heaven, and yet 
excludes not the quantity of the bread. 2. That 
there are accidents without a subject. 3. That bread 
is turned into the body of Christ, and yet it is not 
the matter of the body, nor resolved into nothing. 

4. That the body increases not by the consecration 
of many hosts, and is not diminished by often re¬ 
ceiving. 5. That the body of Christ is under many 
consecrated hosts. 6. That when the host is divided, 
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the body of Christ is not divided, but under every 
part thereof is whole Christ. 7. When the priest 
holds the host in his hand, the body of Christ is not 
felt by itself nor seen, but the forms of bread and 
wine. 8. When the forms of bread and wine cease, 
the body and blood of Christ cease also to be there. 
9. The accidents of bread and wine have the same 
effects with the bread and wine itself, which are to 
nourish and fill. 


Whilst I leave, to speak for themselves, these 
affronts to reason, I will only point out the diame¬ 
trical opposition of its multiplied and literal sacrifice, 
and succession of priests, to the doctrine of the 
apostle in the Hebrews. 


Contrariety 1 . St. Paul affirms, that all the ancient sacrifices 

between tlic 

sacrifices of terminated in that of Christ upon the cross, who, in 

the mass , , . _ . . 

and St. consequence of it, introduced, in their room, openly 
trine. 8 d0C and by avowed supercession,the order of Melchizedek. 


Of this order he declares that there was but one 


Priest. Neither could there possibly be more, for 
alike single and unapproachable in their attributes 
are the type and antitype. We hear but of one 
Heb. via. Melchizedek, who was, like his antitype, “ King of 
righteousness, and King of peacehis generation 
is not declared, “ having neither father, nor mother, 
beginning of days, or end of life.” His office, too, is 
unchangeable, incapable, as the original expresses it, 
Heb.vii.24 -of being transferred from one to another —having no 
successor, as he had no predecessor, and differing 
herein as well from the Aaronic priesthood, as from 
the pretended priesthood of Rome. But as there 
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was but one Priest, so there could be but one sacri¬ 
fice in this order of Melchizedek; not as in the 
other case, many priests, death removing one, and 
his place being supplied by another—and many daily 
sacrifices, deluging the altar with the blood of bulls 
and of goats! This is the glorious distinction which 
Christ has brought into such broad daylight. The 
Gospel needed neither many priests nor many sacri¬ 
fices—but one Priest essentially immortal, “ aftemeb.vii.16. 
the power of an endless life,” abiding for ever—and 
so, after the order of Melchizedek. 

2. And on this very point, so subversive of the 
Romanist theory, is wonderfully marked the inspi¬ 
rations of the holy volume, provident of future error, 
and, by laying a special emphasis upon the truth 
which it wishes to guard from invasion, entailing 
an awful responsibility upon those who disobey the 
divine injunction, and falsify the voice of the oracle 
to authenticate the corruption. Over and over again 
does the apostle accumulate assertion upon assertion; 
as though he were never weary of repeating the one 
all-important word which assures us of the unap¬ 
proachable singleness of the sacrifice upon the cross, 
standing apart from all, before or after, in its all- 
containing merits. Christ, he says, was once offered, Heb. *. 10. 
“ once for all.” “He entered in, once, into the holy — >*• >»• 
place.” “ We are sanctified by the offering of the — *• io. 
body of Christ, once for all.” “ By one offering He — *• I4< 
has perfected for ever them that are sanctified.” 

“ Having offered one sacrifice for sins, He sat down — x - ,2 - 
for ever at the right hand of God,” never to descend 
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from His throne in the heaven again to be sacrificed 
—still less to be offered up again and again every 
day, and in every place where there was a priest to 
offer him, or a soul to be saved. 

This is one of those many places in scripture 
involving fundamental points of doctrine, in which 
remark is superfluous and commentary hurtful. No 
form of language can improve upon the simplicity 
and precision of the divine record. Expansion only 
extenuates it—and argument wrongs it, by seeming 
to assume that it requires commentary. It is, like¬ 
wise, one of those awful cases in which Rome has 
not only spoken where scripture is silent, but where 
she declares one thing, and that fortified against 
doubt or dissent by tremendous anathemas, and 
Christ the contrary. She disdains the office of 
interpreter of the sacred word—neither is she con¬ 
tent that we should listen respectfully to her, whilst 
she enforces the clear declarations, or elucidates the 
difficulties of scripture. If we submit to her at all, 
it must not only be with a surrender of our own 
reason, but with the full acknowledgment that she 
is invested with authority to dictate articles of faith ; 
that she has a plenary inspiration, which supersedes 
the clearest declarations of apostles and prophets, 
nullifies the most express commands of our Lord 
and Saviour, and makes her sit indeed “ as God, 
in the temple of God," where St. Paul announced 
that the Man of Sin should claim to sit, and reign. 
For let us sum up her differences with scripture 
on this single question. St. Paul declares that the 
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new law has but one Priest—Rome declares that it 
has many; St. Paul, that there is no succession in 
the new Priesthood — Rome, that there is a perpetual 
one; St. Paul, that the sacrifice has been offered 
once for all — Rome, that the very same sacrifice is 
offered daily. It may fairly be asked, who, that 
thinks and judges in a scriptural spirit, can foil to 
recognise in this the marks of apostasy, and the 
conduct of Antichrist ? 

3. But, to come nearer to the pretended sacrifice Destruction 

and visi- 

itself, let us measure it, not by principles of our wiity essen¬ 
tial to a 

own, but by the rules which are laid down in the sacrifice, 
question by the Romanists themselves, and see how 
•far the sacrifice of the mass possesses those requisites 
which Bellarmine himself allows to be indispensable 
to a proper sacrifice, such as were those which the 
Mosaic priests offered, and such as the Romanist 
priesthood pretends to offer. 

It is hardly necessary, perhaps, before we do this, 
to enlarge on the arguments alleged to identify it 
with the so-supposed sacramental offering of Mel- 
chizedek®, with which, if, according to some of the 
fathers, it was prophetical, and a irpoX^is of the 
eucharistical sacrifice, it is necessary to establish a 
correspondency. It may be enough to touch on 
them, and, granting that it is such a type, to shew 
that it does not answer to the Romanist theory. 

For the eucharist is either a sacrifice of bread and 
wine, or it is not b ; if it is bread and wine, it is 

a Vid. Bellarm. de Euchar. p. 979. vol. ii. opp. 
b " Melchizedek obtulit sacrificium in pane et vino, ut constat 
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not the very body and blood of Christ; nor can it 
be a propitiatory sacrifice; for mere bread and wine 
have no efficacy to atone for sin. On the other 


ex Genesi, cap. 14. v. 18; ergo et Christus quo erat sacerdos 
secundum ritum Melchizedek, debuit in pane et vino sacrificium 
offerre, jam autem nisi id fecerit in eucharistia, nullibi fecit— 
non enim in cruce ubi corpus et sanguinem suum obtulit in pro- 
priis speciebus; ergo in ultima coena, nec solum ibi, sed adhuc 
quQtidie tanquam minister principalis ministerio sacerdotum sese 
offert.” Take as an example of Romish sophistry, the reply to the 
objections that bread and wine were not brought sacramentally , 
but as refreshment for Abraham and his company : “ Dubium 
non esty eadem antea sacrificium Domino oblata fuisse—quia certo 
sciebat Melchizedek, Abrahse milites spoliis onustos non eguisse 
pane et vino aliunde asportatis—ergo non detulit panes ad reficien- 
dum exercitum—sed ut solenni sacrificio gratias ageret Deo pro 
victoria Abradne.” 

“ Melchizedek in typo Christi panem, et vinum obtulit et 
mysterium Christianum in Salvatoris corpore et sanguine dedi- 
cavit.” Hieron. ad Marcellam. Melchizedek Abrahae primum, 
quasi Patri Fidelium, tradidit eucharistiam corporis et san¬ 
guinis Domini. Aug. in Qusest. Nov. et Vet. Test, quaest. 109. 
Vid. Jewel's Comment, on this, Def. Apol. art. xvii. The fathers 
are not unanimous in this application. c, Alimenta dedit Abrahamo 
et exercitui ejus. Id enim mos finitimis Deut. xxiii. 4. Judic. viii. 
5, 6. 15. Sic Epiphanius et Ambrosius, referuntque illud de 
sacerdotio Melchizedek ad sequentia non ad precedentia.” Vid. 
Pol. Synop. vol. i. p. 155- Yet this is sometimes stated as an 
important sense of scripture, for which we are indebted to tradi¬ 
tion, and that a universal one. 

It is a matter of small consequence, but evidently this inter¬ 
pretation was suggested by St. Paul's account of Melchizedek, 
and the desire to trace out any and every resemblance and allu¬ 
sion to our Lord and His sacrifice. " Non exponendum est, quasi 
obtulit Deo, quia sacerdos erat. Nam duo dicit quae distinguenda 
sunt—ipsum fuisse 1. Regem et sic eos aluit pane, quo intelligit 
cibi omne genus 2. Sacerdotem et sic benedixit.” 
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hand, if it be not a proper offering of bread and 
wine, it cannot be the sacrifice which Melchizedek 
presented, which was but bread and wine ; and con¬ 
sequently the description of Melcbizedek’s offering, 
if it were sacramental in its meaning, corresponds 
to our rite, and not to the Romanist’s. 

This, therefore, we may soon dismiss ; nor should 
I have noticed it, but to shew the difficulties on 
every side of the question, palpable to the lowest 
apprehension and refutable by a child, into which 
the Romanists have plunged themselves, by their 
departure from the simple truth of scripture; and 
the contradictions in which, like any falsehood which 
is maintained at all risks, it involves those who sup¬ 
port it. 

Well then—1.—there must be a res sensibilis ; a 
something evident to the senses. Now the bread 
and wine in their substance are c confessed not to 
be present, though they seem so, nor, on the scho¬ 
lastic theory, could they be — but only their ac¬ 
cidents.—On the other hand, the body and blood of 


c Vid. Bellarm. de Eucharist, p. 947. vol. ii. opp.—Sacrificium 
proprie et stricte sumptum pro actione sacrifitiva, de quo hie agi- 
mus, sic definitur, “Oblatio externa, qua res aliqua sensibilis et 
permanens per legitimum ministrum consecratur, perimitur y (aut 
aliter immutatur) in protestationem supremi Dei in res omnes 
creatas dominii, nostraeque erga Deum subjectionis”—“ Perimitur 
aut aliter immutatur—debet enim res, quae sacrificatur, per occisi- 
onem aut aliam mutationem destrui, vel saltern quasi in interitum 
tendere,ut constat ex omnibus Judaeorum et Gentilium sacrifices— 
unde in veteri lege sacrificia non erant primitive aut similes oblati- 
ones” —Vid. Dens de Sacrif. Miss. 
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Christ, which are said to be present, are inevident to 
the senses.—The first condition, therefore, of a true 
sacrifice is utterly incompatible with a rite, where 
that which is sacrificed is invisible and intangible, and 
that which is tangible and visible is not the sacrifice. 

2. To a proper sacrifice, in the highest sense, 
beyond all controversy, and by the custom of all 
nations, the death of the victim, by the very act of 
duaiat Mv sacrificing, is indispensable—“ For,” says Theophy- 

CU 5 * cfffJLCLTOS 

koX Kptuy lact, “ sacrifices are offerings of or through flesh and 
rpoaayayai. j n ma8g> the supposed sacrifice is Christ 

Rom. vi. 9. —but then “ Christ,” as saith the apostle, “ dieth no 
more, death hath no more dominion over him ; for in 
that he died, he died unto sin once” —His glorified 
body is far removed from the violence of wicked 
men, who once tore and spat upon the holy flesh 
wherein the Godhead tabernacled—-it cannot be 
slain again. — But, if it were possible that there 
should be an atoning sacrifice at all, in the sense 
of scripture, without a death of the victim; yet, 
at all events, an agony on the part of the victim 
offered there must be—if you dispense with death 
itself, yet some suffering must be there. But 
albeit some of the fathers, and they too of 
Hilary and great name, have advocated an avaQua d in Christ, 

Origen. 

which, in its consequences, strikes at the root 
of a real vicarious suffering in the flesh at all, 

d Vid. Hilar, de Trin. id. in Psalm liii., quoted by DaiU6. Vid. 
Mosheim, de Reb. Christ, ante Constantinum, pp. 625, 626 — 
De Origenis Philosophia. 
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—and albeit there have been some who, in the 
opposite extreme, would suppose an actual suffering 
of some kind in Christ upon the sacrameutal altar 
still—yet really and soberly to maintain either doc¬ 
trine is too revolting to common sense and com¬ 
mon feeling for the most resolute modern maintainer 
of the Romanist scheme*—though the latter is, in 
theory, essential to the reality of the sacrifice—but the requisite 

y correspond- 

then without it where is the satisfaction?—where is* "cy be- 

* tween the 

the expiation? actualsacri- 

£ % fice on the 

Nor is it possible for the Romanist to get rid of cross, and 
the innumerable difficulties, which, pressing on all sacrifice of 
sides upon the heels of falsehood, surround thisrist—if 
portentous doctrine, without a palpable contradic-^, 6 ^®” 
tion of himself; and, whilst he extricates himself^^^’;, 
from the pressure of one argument, he lulls under an- 00100 ” 06 ' 
other, and subverts in reality his own main position. 

For if it be said that the sacrifice is mystical and c r ifi f than 
sacramental—the same consequence will follow as— 

x be a suffer- 

results from an identification of it with the offering ingin the 

latter, it w a 

of Melchisedek—for if so, such an immolation is fisni- real «acri- 

• ■ . fice like the 

rative only — consequently, instead of a real sacrifice, former, 
it becomes at once the representation of one— some¬ 
thing essentially different, and immeasurably lower. 

In fact, taking the matter out of its covering of 
words, it is no sacrifice at all. No distinction there¬ 
fore drawn from the amlnaicrof dva-la will unloose 
the knot—for without immolation and bloodshed- 
ding there can be no true sacrifice. 

And it is from the inseparable connection between 
these two, and the impossibility, to his mind, of so 

T 
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much as imagining a true sacrifice without it, that 
St. Paul argues against the repetition of the Re¬ 
deemer’s sacrifice. “ Because,” he says, in such a 
case he must “ often have suffered ”—he judges the 
absurdity of supposing any reinfliction of the pangs 
of death or of the touch of pain on the Lamb of 
God so great, as to dispose of the question at 
St. Paul, on once — “As it is appointed unto all men once to 
IrpSi >und ’die, but after death the judgment; so Christ was 
repetition* 5 once offered to bear the sins of many.”—In the 
sacrifice. 18 existing order of things, that is; in the necessity 
and nature of sacrifice, and the laws of the gospel 
scheme of redemption through Christ, there was 
an inherent contradiction in supposing it to be 
otherwise. Vain therefore, and a blasphemous fable, 
is the attachment of expiation and propitiation for 
the dead and the living to the sacramental sacrifice, 
thus stript of its awful reality, and the atoning 
blood. “ It is the blood that maketh atonement for the 
soul ”—and “ without shedding of blood there is no re¬ 
mission." And, if the sacrifice were really there, 
where is the priest to offer it ? —it is scarce possible 
to conceive how the thought ever could have been 
so much as endured, that such a tremendous sacri¬ 
fice and ineffable victim, can be presented to Almighty 
God by the intervention of miserable flesh and blood. 

. One only Priest is adequate to the presentation of 
such a sacrifice — “ He who is holy, harmless, unde¬ 
filed, and separate from sinners, and made higher 
than the heavens .” 

III. There is no ground for fear that, by the 
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thorough abjuration, in all its forms, of this portent, 
the true doctrine of the holy communion can ever 
suffer. The declarations of scripture, the attestations 
of the primitive fathers, and the demonstrations of 
reason, are too strong to need the support of a pre¬ 
tended infallibility; and there is a beauty and simple 
scriptural dignity about it, as restored to its primitive 
form in the Church of England, which loses as much 
in point of striking effect upon the mind, as it does 
in purity and truth, by being confounded with the 
sacrificial hypothesis. 

And this leads us to a consideration of the scrip- Tbe cha * 

*■ racter of 

tural view of the subject, not as touching the blessings w share 
which we receive in it from God , which are symbolized, which » 
as we have already seen, by a feast upon a sacrifice , and 
which have been already considered, but as touching 
our parts in the celebration of the rite, by the due 
performance of which we are prepared for the recep¬ 
tion of the spiritual graces conveyed in it. 

1. It will be found that almost all the errors on the 
question have arisen from not keeping clearly in 
mind, that we are commemorating, and not sacri - a “T*' 

u moration 

1icing . After what I said at the commencement of"* 1 "®** 

u ' sacrifice. 

this discussion, I shall not be understood as saying 
that it is merely a commemoration —certainly not. 

But this is the leading characteristic of the part 
which the believer is called upon to act in this most 
holy service. * Now, what is utterly false of the 

c Yet nothing can be clearer than the declarations of the Fa¬ 
thers on the figurative meaning of our Lord’s words. Augustine 
*ay&: “ Christus adhibuit Judam ad convivium, in quo corporis et 
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representative elements, when strictly and literally 
applied to them, is certain and sober truth when 
applied to the thing represented and inseparably 
connected with it. And, from the disposition of the 
human mind actually to confound what the form and 
necessities of language lead us to identify,—the things 
themselves, that is, with their established types,—the 
separating ideas are easily lost; and, by giving a per¬ 
manent shape and expression to what is only a tem¬ 
porary and subjective condition, confusion at first, 
and then permanent error are the result. But nothing 
can be stronger or more precise than the comme- 

sanguinis sui figuram discipulis suis commendavit et tradidit— 
Aug. in Psalmum iii. Clearly they were not deceived . 

So Tertullian: “ Christus acceptum panem, et distributum disci¬ 
pulis corpus suum fecit, dicendo * Hoc est corpus meum,' hoc est, 
figura corporis met .** —Tert. contra Marc. lib. 4. 

Ambrose says : “ Ante benedictionem verborum coelestium 
species nominatur—post consecrationem, corpus Christi signifi- 
catur ”—de illis qui initiantur mysteriis—cap. ult. 

ft Ea demum,” says Augustine, " est miserabilis animse servitus 
signa pro rebus accipere et supra creaturam corpoream , oculum 
mentis ad hauriendum cetemum lumen levare non posse.** —This last 
remark is applicable to theories less material than this. 

And again: “ In principio cavendum est, ne figuratam lectionem 
ad literam accipere et ad hos enim pertinet quod ait Apostolus, 
' Litera occidit; spiritus autem vivificat’—Cum enim figurate 
dictum sic accipitur, tanquam proprie dictum sit, carnaliter sapi- 
tur—neque ulla mors animse congruentius appellatur.” August, 
de doctrina Christ, lib. 3. cap. 5. 

Chrysostom says: “ Ad alta contendat oportet qui ad hoc cor¬ 
pus accedit.” 

Augustine says: “ Quomodo tenebo absentem, quomodo in 
ccelum manum mittam, ut ibi sedentem teneam ? fidem mitte 
et tenuisti. M —Aug. in Joh. tractat. 50. 
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morative character which is impressed upon the ori¬ 
ginal institution—“ And when he had given thanks, 
he brake it, and said, ‘Take, eat, this is my body 
which is broken for you —this do in remembrance of 
me.’ After the same manner also he took the cup, 
when he had supped, saying, ‘This cup is the new 
testament in my blood — this do ye, as oft as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of me.’ ” “ In eating this 

bread, and drinking this cup,” says the apostle, “ye 
do shew forth the Lord’s death , till he come.” Nothing 
can be clearer and simpler than the intention— 
nothing more alien from difficulty or mystery than 
the whole cast of thought and expression in which the 
Apostle Paul describes the sacred rite, by immediate 
inspiration, to the Corinthian church—nothing more 
completely within the comprehension of the very 
simplest minds, if there were but faith and a true 
love of the Saviour in them ! 


2. Wholly exclusive of the character which the holy 
Supper derives from grafting the solemn rite upon significan- 

cy of tho 

the sacrifice of the Passover, and from the applica- outward 

flig TlSr 

tion to the Christian commemoration of the Jewish 


wine-cup with its eucharistical accompaniment, the 
bread and the wine have, in themselves, a natural 


significancy, which every mind can appreciate. How 
touchingly does the breaking of the bread repre¬ 
sent the body broken; and the wine poured out 
from the cup, the blood shed for us. Then again, the 
strengthening graces and spiritual supports, the con¬ 
stant infusion of which are to nourish the soul, and 


maintain its vital activities—how perfectly they are 
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imaged in those gifts of the earth by which the 
vigour of the body is sustained, and the heart of 
man, within him, is filled with joy and gladness. 
Then again—the inter-communion and spiritual one¬ 
ness of believers, Christ’s mystical body, with one 
another, are vividly represented by that bread and 
cup—“ For,” says the Apostle, “ we being many are 
one bread and one body, for we are all partakers 
of that one bread.” And it is well worth our while 
to observe, in passing, this mystery of the bread as 
expounded by the Apostle, and by the Catholic 
Church after him f ; and by St. Augustine & incorpo¬ 
rated, with the emblem, which, by necessary connec¬ 
tion, represents both Christ and his mystical body the 
Church; because, by this extension of the figurative 
meaning of the bread, St. Paul shews how very little 
notion he had of the material body of Christ being 
in it, or under it—or, in short, of either element 
being any thing in itself but a sign or symbol. Nor 
would he otherwise have spoken, as he does, of the 
very same things lying, in the old covenant, under 
i Cor.x,i. different figures—“I would not have you ignorant, 
that all our fathers were under the cloud, and all 
passed through the sea—and were all baptized in 
the cloud and in the sea, and did all eat the same 
spiritual meat, and did all drink the same spiritual 

f Therefore the body of Christ and his mystical body are laid 
upon the table in the same sense and in the same manner,, " Vos 
estis in mensa—vos estis in calice,” says Augustine, “ in secund. 
ad Infantes.” ** Nos sumus unus panis,” says Jerome. And so 
Cyprian, and the other Fathers with one voice and spirit. 

8 August, de Civitate Dei, lib. io. cap. 20. et lib. 19. cap,. 23^ 
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drink.” “ Verily ,” says Augustine h , “ they had the 
same spiritual meat and spiritual drink, both — for vi. tract. 26, 

, r and the 

they had manna , and we another thing; and yet they whole para- 

graph is 

had the very same spiritual thing which we have.” well worth 
3. And lastly,in the bread and the wine—as Christ’s m^tdoc-* 
body and blood in this completeness of their symbolism me»ts af** 
—how vividly is represented to us the receiving of a^e Father. 
Christ in all his fulness, not partially but wholly; not 
in a carnal totality, as the Romanists fable, but a true 
participation and application to the believing soul 
of all the blessings immediately and ultimately 
derivable from the flesh broken and the blood 
poured out, which Christ gave for the life of the 
world: nay, the very identification of the receiver 
with Him, as flesh of His flesh, and bone of His bone. 

But in all this, the fundamental notion is that of 
a commemoration by symbols round which the ac¬ 
companying blessings are grouped, and from which, 
being performed in love and faith, they always flow. 

A commemoration of our Lord, in some sense, might 
and would have been connected with any observ¬ 
ance whatsoever which He had enjoined upon His 
disciples, though not specifically symbolical of Him¬ 
self—for doing His commandments, of course recalls 
Him to the mind of those that do them—but here 
it is not a mere accident of the rite; but the rite 
is, in itself, primarily and essentially a commemo- 

h “ Omnes eandem escam spiritalem manducaverunt, et omnes 
eundem potum spiritualem biberunt—Spiritalem utique eundem : 
nam corporalem alteram, quia illi manna—nos aliud—spiritalem 
vero quam nos.” 
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ration. Not only is it, in this form, intelligible to 
all, and in character with the rest of the gospel; 
not only, in consequence of it, is it admirably fitted, 
like baptism, for an intelligent observance among 
all nations to whom salvation through the Son of 
God should be preached; but to the thoughtful 
spiritual mind, it is this simple and touching sen¬ 
timent in which its sublimity consists; it is this that 
gives room for the real depths and real mysteries 
which it figures, and which, however the soul may 
penetrate into them, it can neither exhaust nor pall 
upon. But obviously it has not, in the scriptural 
representation, the slightest approach to a sacrificial, 
or quasi-sacrificial character; whatever the elements 
may be, sacramentally, to the soul of the devout 
believer, in themselves they do not cease to be 
bread and wine. 

cu*ofthe* P recisel y the same simple character it main- 

rite main- tains, in all the other notices which we have of it, 

tained in 

scripture, incidental or otherwise, in the New Testament. 
For instance, when we are informed touching the 
members of the early church, that “ they continued 
stedfast in the Apostles’ doctrine, aud fellowship, 
and in breaking of breads and in prayers.” So again, 
“ breaking bread from house to house.” So again, 
“ and upon the first day of the week, when the disci¬ 
ples came together to break bread,” words the mean¬ 
ing of which the most scrupulous and refining com¬ 
mentators, such as Whitby and Wolf, who are in¬ 
clined to question the others, do not attempt to 
dispute. They must refer to the holy communion. 
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and to nothing else —and so the rebukes which the 
Apostle Paul addresses to the Corinthians indicate 
the same simplicity in the rite, with the same sacra¬ 
mental symbols, which throughout remained as sym¬ 
bols ; and otherwise indeed, there could hardly have 
been room for the abuses which form the subject 
of his reprehension. And when he says, “ not dis¬ 
cerning the Lord’s body" it would be just as absurd 
to conclude from thence that he meant the material 
and not the mystical body, as to suppose that when 
He speaks of wicked Christians crucifying the Son 
of God, he means the actually affixing the Saviour 
to the accursed tree. Nor is this state of the 
whole argument, as against a sacrifice, at all affected 
by the expression of our Lord, in the gospel, when 
He says, “ leave thy gift at the altar and go thy way ” 

—which refers not to the Christian altar, which, in 
no sense, then existed, but to the Mosaic altar. So 
likewise is it with the expression of St. Paul in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which has the same verbal 
meaning: “We have an altar, whereof they have no 
right to eat, who serve the tabernacle.” For by this 
He means Christ Jesus , with the sacrifice and benefits 
of His body and blood, —a spiritual altar; and Christ 
Himself is the altar'. So do the fathers use itJ . i<rT ‘ 

“ He Himself is the altar, He Himself the offering of 

° rbs rb ivpd- 

sweet savour, and the High Priest.” “ This one,” says a t Aa Ka ^ & 

“ J *A pxiepws. 

5 *Ava> c\ofi€V to Upctov av o> tov Upea, avco TTjv Ova Lav * Oxjkow rotav - 
raff dva(f>€pa>p.€v Over tat, Tat ev €K€tva> bvvapevas Trpoo’typeo’Oat., t <5 Overt- 
aaTTjpla. —Chrysostom. 

i Cyril. Alex. lib. ix. de Ador. Chrysost. Homil. xi. ad Hebr. 
p. 492. Vid. Suicer. in Ovo-iao-Trjptov. 
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toCto tou Theodoret, “ is much more precious than the old 

vaKaiou 

voMfnfii- one,—for that was the shadow of this; that receives 

doTtpoW 4 k€?~ , , # 

voy&prot- the irrational or unspintual sacrifices, this the 
iiceiiro Sex*- spiritual and divine.” In fact, any interpretation, 
ymsewrtar in either case, in favour of the sacrificial sense, can 
t 1 ’ on ly b© justified by assuming the point in dispute, 
fle/ax.p. 460 . £ or no one doubts an a ii ar an d a sacrifice in a 

Ova'iaffrrjpl- J 

avdptmw, spiritual sense, as the early fathers used it. Let 
koI &wo the sacrificial character be proved by unequivocal 

Qvfficurrtipi- A 

ovol riiroi authorities, and then it will be fair to explain such 

t h vvv 6pa>- # # ... 

ficva, rofocp incidental allusions by the ascertained principles ; 

but not otherwise, for the plain proved principle 
7tZ a is on the other side of the question. 

ZZV'T And so alone can the sacrificial character be 
7kZZ.1i- applied to the passage so often quoted as authority, 
nLz‘. orat. * n the epistle of Ignatius to the Ephesians— 6 ivros 
tou ducnaaTrjplou wv —a form of expression often used 
whole con- j n the fathers to denote the universal Church on 

text is beau- 

tiful - earth, in its correspondency to what they supposed 
of a ^*Sriy^ e P a ttern of the heavenly temple; “ our altar here 
fathers. — the one which we have on earth —is the assembly 

of those who give themselves to prayer, as having 
forirhvap* one voice and one mind k he means to contrast it 
7rHip!Z‘~ with Christ, the altar in heaven. In the very same 
txlyZv,To epistle Ignatius uses the apostolic term eva K\S>vres 
rforla aprov —elsewhere the same holy father calls it ev^a- 
tbxais &va- pi(TT ' ia a title likewise apostolical, and to be found 
(xot in St. Paul, most probably, in this sense,—so that 
iVkoikV though the use of the term with reference to the 

Kdl fJLl-.V ® 

yvd>/n]u. 

and just k Clem. Alex. Strom, p.717. Vid. for another sense of it 
tioningthe Clem. Alex. p. 717, Strom, et Orig. lib. viii. adv. Celsum. 
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table should be proved from Ignatius 1 —it is, after unbloody 

r 6 . altarof De- 

all, only spiritually an altar, the scene of spiritual •<* 
sacrifices, which is denied by no one. So Justin Sywr.rV 

tilKultlV \f/V m 

Martyr, in the accounts he has left us of the cele- *v, ko! 

* cd/rijs 

bration of the holy supper, uses familiarly the same 
words, evidently indicating that the elements re- ^ 
mained unchanged, “the cup and the bread of the^."!"^' 
eucharist for a remembrance of His passion.” But 
whether the early fathers called the blessed com- 
munion by one name or another, ev^apia-rla, 

(cXacr/?, or whether they use the more direct 

J Dial. Tryp. 

ficial term of -n-poo-fpopa as Clement of Rome” 1 , or 
Ovala, as Justin, Tertullian a , and Irenseus, still the 8 ° f 

I mean the 


figurative and commemorative nature of the rite equivalent 

sacrificium 

is most distinctly declared, as collected to demon- in TertuU. 
stration from the context—and even the application 
of the term oblation and sacrifice, as we shall see 
hereafter, was not extended to the body of the rite, 
the sacrifice commemorated,— but was used in a 
totally different sense, irreconcilable with the notion 
of any proper sacrifice at all. 

From Cyprian" we have to date the introduction 
of a much bolder style of language. He calls the 
bread and wine directly the body and blood of Christ, 
as indeed, properly understood, they are. He like¬ 
wise speaks of offering the body and blood. He 

I Vid. Epist. to the Phil. There can be no doubt he so applies 
it, but as little doubt that be applies it spiritually. There are 
similar and more distinct passages in Tertullian—there can be no 
doubt of the very early application of the word altar to the table. 

m Clem. Rom. Epist. Cor. cap. 40. no doubt an allusion to the 
eucharist. Q Cypr. Epist. lxiii. 
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further decidedly speaks of the priest offering up 
Dominua et Christ Himself, in this sacrament, unto God, under 
ter, ipse est the consecrated elements of bread and wine, as 

summits sa- 

cerdos Dei Christ had done at the last supper. What, there- 

patris; et # 

sacrificium fore, the older fathers called the commemorating of 

patri seip- 

mm primus Christ — i\ avd/ivt/tris — and the great men of later times, 
tiquefflesa-when they lay aside their fervent figures, so deno- 
christivereminate likewise, or the commemoration of His pas- 
quiTdquod sion, of His body broken, and His blood shed, he, 
in his bold and fervent way, calls the offering of 
Cyp. ep. 63. Christ. And unquestionably, in a fair and reason- 
OfCyprian. able sense, commemoration may be called offering, 
as it is presenting the thing so commemorated in 
prayer and thanksgiving unto God; and so we 
ourselves should speak unhesitatingly, but from fears 
engendered by Romish errors . But what he means, 
though his language is looser and less apostolical, 
is probably the commemoration and nothing more ; 
I say probably, because, from the strength of the 
expressions which he uses, it is by no means certain °; 
that he does not mean the actual sacrifice of the con- 
Ambroeedesecrated bread apparently maintained by later fathers, 
^cap 1 6. lb and by the school of Johnson and Brett; though 
tibfpanem, there are not wanting great writers who judge other- 
temho*^" wise. As the history of the church proceeds, and 
riabiierrf 1 ' 0 * current enlarges in volume, we find more and 
cruentam n "m° re frequent mention of the holy communion, 
hostiam, though, from their practice of reserve, little of the 

N. B. Perperam Latini Patres qui ea legebant in Graecis Patribus ( Bvala \oyucfi) rations - 
bilem hostiam reddiderunt, aim divinum sacri/icium et spiritale reddere debuissent- 
Suicer. in voc. Bvala. 

0 Vid. Waterland, voLvii. p.30. 
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actual liturgical formulas —not from the greater 
importance attached to it, but the greater fulness 
of the record—and from its being, from the very 
first, an essential part of the Christian \eirovpyla — 
the point to which all the rest of the service was 
directed. 

We find now a constant and bolder application 
the sacrificial names, and, in the mighty fathers who foyf* and 
signalized the end of the fourth and the fifth cen-ries. 
turies by a vigor of intellect and a commanding elo¬ 
quence as yet unparalleled in the church, the sacri¬ 
ficial titles areP unhesitatingly used as appropriate 
to the holy eucharist —Qvala f A yla, £ft> 07 ro*oy, juLvcrructj, 
(ppiK&Srjs, Xoyucij , <ppiK(aSe<TTaTfj. But Chrysostom pp 
is the doctor of the sacraments in the highest sense, 

P Vid. pass. Arab., August., Greg. Naz., Cyrill., Jer., Cyrill. 

Alex., Chrysostom. 

PP Tovto rd aifia dittos Xapftavdptvov tXavvtt piv baipovas Kat irdp- 
pu)8(v ttvat ttoici, jcaXei dc ayyeXovs irphs rjpas #eal t8v btanorqv to>v 
ayytXoav—orrov yap dv tbaai t 6 aipa to btarroTiKhv, <f)tvyovat ptv bai- 
povts, <rwTp€X ova ‘ l ayytXot. Tovro to aipa inxyOtv tt daav rqv oIkov- 
pevrjv e£eirXvvt '—tovto to aipa t6 xP v(ro ^ v Bvataarrjptov rjy'taat * tov- 
tov xa>/H? ovk iroXpa dpxttptvs els rd abvra tlaitvat' tovto t 8 aipa 
Uptas (Xdporovet —tovto tKoBrjptv apaprias tv tois tvttols' tt be 6 
rvnos avrov roaavrqv tax* v l(T X^ v * v T6 T 9> va< ? T ** v *Ej3paia>v, tv Tt 
Aiywrroj ptajj imxptdpevov, troXXw paXXov rj *AXq&ta. El bi iv tois 
tvttols Toaavrrjv taxtv laxvv, tl ttjv aiudv ovtcos 6 Odvaros Z<f>pt£e y ttjv 
aXrjBttav avrrjv , tint pot, ir£>s ovk dv ((jyoftrjSrj ; tovto fj aaTrjpia ro >v 
qptrtptav yjrux&v, tovtgj XovtTat f ] y/svxV* tovtgj KaXXanrtCtTat, tovto) 
irvpovrat, tovto irvpds Xapnpdrepov ipyafttrat tov vovv tov rjptrtpov, 
tovto xpvalov <j>atbporipav tt)v tyvxi v 9roi€L ' tovto t^txyBrj t 6 aipa Kat 
t6v ovpavbv tiroirjat fiardv. — <f)piKTa 8vra>s to. pvarrjpia rrjs tKKXrjaias , 

<pptKrdv dvrm t 6 Bvaiaarfjpiov. Chrysostom. Horn. p^» in Johan, 
vol. ii. Opp. p. 747. Take another specimen from his nept 'Itpao-vvrjs 
Ady. •/. in which the whole style of the thought and language 
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and, of all the ancient writers of the church, the sub- 
limest commentator on those points which touch the 
imagination in their holy mysteries,—his whole sonl 
kindling and flaming out at the mention of the 
eucharist, till, in the magnificence of the oratorical 
accompaniments with which he clothes it, you lose 
all perception of the simple and apostolic rite. 

But on a careful analysis of their meaning, and 
a comparison of one portion with another, it is 
not only probable, but clear to demonstration to 
every candid mind, that, even in those loftiest and 
boldest of their expressions which tremble on the 

is marked by an extreme but characteristic audacity.— f H yap 
'icpuHTvvrj reXeirai pkv ini rrjs yrjs, rd£iv 8k inovpavtm> npaypdroup, 

teal p aXa ye cIkStcos' — ov yap apBpamos, ovk SyyeXos, ovk *A p\ayyckos, 
oi>8’ aXXrj ns ktkttt) bvpapis, aXX* avros S UapaKXrjros ravrrjp ira^aro 
rrjv aKoXovSlav , jcai cn pipopras iv vapid rrjp t&p ayykX cop eneive (fxnrrd- 
(cvBai biaKOviav, — A16 xpr) t8p *Up(opkvop, toanep ip avrois iarcora rots 
ovpavols pcra£v rd>p bvvapeoov cKeivcw, ovtcos eivai KaBapSv. —*AXX* e7 tis 
ra rrjs \dpiTos l^eravete, pucpa ovra evpfjvei rh (ftoftepa ko\ <j)piKoo8k<rTaTa 
€K€iva —i. e. the habiliments and pomp of the priest. Kat to 
irepl rov p6pov \e\ 0 ep tcdvravBa aXrjBks &v' on ov 8c86£aorat to 8e8o£a- 
vpkpop ev€K€v rrjs vnfp( 3 aXXovo-r)s 86^s,— Orap yap ibjjs t8p K vpiop reBv- 
pkpop, Ka\ t6p * If pea ifficvrcoTa ra> Ovpan, ko\ inevxbpevov, #cat irdvras 
€K€tV(p to) Tiptop (jxitvurvopipovs at pan , dpa €Ti per avBpomoov eivai vopl- 
fci s koi ini rrjs yrjs coravai, aXX* ovk evBkoos inl tovs ovpavovs prra- 
vioravat, Kal navav vapKiKtjv bidvoiav rrjs kt^dXXav, yvppfj rj} 

'faxS § T< ? Kadapkp ^ncpifiXeneis to iv ovpavols t —and so afterwards 
in describing the receipt of the elements, *0 pera rov narpbs 
avoa KaBrjpepos , Kara ttjv 4 pav iKctvrjv, rats anavrcov Karkxerai X € P <ri * 
Ka\ 8t8coviv avrop rots jHovXopkvois ntpinrv£avBai Kal nepiXafkiv, &c. 

This is in the highest degree eloquent, but, as an habitual 
mode of treating a most important subject, it becomes highly 
dangerous teaching. Such passages, by themselves, go the length 
of transubstantiation. 
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very verge of error, they intended no literal sacri-Augustine 

J ° J beautifully 

fice at all, and no change of the bread and 'wine discrimi- 
except the mystical one. They constantly use like- Fan 8 turn, 
wise the scriptural names of the table of the Lord, m,. xx. cap. 
and the supper of the Lord, unhesitatingly inter- ^rificllca- 
mingling them with the bolder figures, as though 
unconscious of any incongruity in the words, or 
able, with all their flights of imagination, to shake p^^ ba . 
off entirely the simplicity and homeliness of scripture, 

These, therefore, are the specific and limiting terms peHpsam 

r # 0 ventatem 

by which their looseness of expression must be mea- reddehatur; 

post ascen- 

sured, their exaggerating fires quenched to truth andsumChristi, 
soberness, and their vivid figures consistently inter- mentum 
preted. “ In what sense,” says Chrysostom, “ ought celebratur. 
we to eat the body and drink the blood of the Lord ? 
as a calling to mind of the obedience of the Lord unto “ 
death—it is not another sacrifice, but the same, but ob K 

Bvaicu /—i 

rather a memorial of the same that we celebrate,”— &aa 4 tv 
thus, after the manner of the fathers, gradually \ov avdfi - 
descending, as he explains himself, to the style of^L^T 
scripture, and the simplicity of truth. In like man-H om!xvii. 
ner Augustine and Ambrose—the former of whom, 
indeed, is, in style and expression, incomparably the 3^^' 
most scriptural of all the fathers on the subject, and §(^“1, 
the least liable to misinterpretation. ’• “p* io - 

But it must, at the same time, be confessed, that Jake for 

instance 

to a careless reader, and without a constant con- Amb.de 

Sacr. lib. iv. 

sideration of principles, and a comparison with cap. 4. Af- 

ii. ter describ- 

counterbalancing passages, the later fathers, espe-ingtbe 
daily, abound in modes of expression, which are, at ^ordincon- 
first sight, favourable to the Romanist scheme. To (as August. 
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«ay», “*c- a mind already impressed with the truth of the 

cedit ver- # 

tum ad eie. tenet, it would appear, without further investigation, 
fitaacra..** to be decisive of the opinions of the fathers at that 
and a*mag- period, and of the church of which, to us, they are 
scriptioiiof the witnesses and representatives. It is not, however, 
he sa^ r ’ a difficult matter to prove, to those who are capable 
bjfe^ser- appreciating the argument which is drawn from a 
loamsrei* com P ar i son of passages, that the grosser theory never 
bus non o- entered into their belief or even thoughts; and it has 

peratur m ° 

coeiestibus been demonstrated triumphantly over and over again 

sacramen- A * ° 

tig? ergodi-by our great divines, beginning with Jewel. But 

dicisti quod 

ex pane it is by no means so easy— though , if we interpret 
ChrisU, et them by scripture, even that is not impossible— 

quodvinum _ 

et aqua in to prove them exempt from other errors, and a 

calicemrait- , . . ^ . 7 . 11 

titur, ged fit sensuous and quasi-sacrijicial conception as well as 
eonfecrati- representation of the eucharist, which, though it is 
to he confounded with transubstantiation, is 
MameaRo. s ^» if we are to take their phraseology in its literal 
manigt,who sense, and in detached passages, a great deviation 
Smtare? ^* om seripturei simplicity of language, if not from 

but then read on, and you will see, cap. 6. “Fac nobis hancoblationem ascriptam, rationa- 
bilem, acceptabilem; quod est figura corporis et sanguinis Domini nostri Jesu Christ ." 
—This again brings it to the scriptural doctrine. The Fathers abound in such instances. 

I subjoin Bishop Jewel’s opinion. Speaking of Cyril of 
Jerusalem, adduced by Harding in favour of Romish views, he 
says, “he shutteth up the hearers* bodily eyes, wherewith they 
see the bread and wine, and borroweth only the inner eyes of 
their minds, wherewith they may see the very body and blood of 
Christ—which is the bread that came from heaven—therein, not¬ 
withstanding his words are quick and violent, the more to stir and 
inflame the hearts of them unto whom he speaketh, yet he him¬ 
self afterwards cleareth his own meaning This is most just and 
true, as exemplified in the passage just quoted from Chrysostom. 
Again, after noticing such expressions as, “ it is no bread—it 
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the line of scripture truth; a theory beyond scripture, *it may be 
not perhaps anti-scriptural, but beside it and beyond» impossi- 
it a . The very same process which vindicates tbethl^the 0 ** 
fathers from transubstantiation, is just as strong tOn^t mean^ 
disprove this quasi-transubstantiation, — the commix- that™ one 

is no wine, notwithstanding it appeareth to the senses—the sub- 
stance of the bread is consumed.” “It is plain that all the old perhaps 
learned fathers labour evermore with all vehemency and force of can 
words, to sequester and pull their hearers from the judgment of you know 
the senses, to behold the bread that giveth life unto the world.” 

“ These and like phrases of speech must be qualified with a sober surely, 
and discreet construction—otherwise, according to the simple tenor gcrfpTure, 
of the words , they cannot stand —None would more readily assent which they 
to such a principle than the fathers themselves, who would have venerate!^ 
themselves interpreted as they interpreted scripture—by those and the 
laws of interpretation which cnstom and the understanding of men d^and*" 
has universally established. Apollinaris argued against our Lord’s clear state- 
human nature from the text Philipp, ii. “ he was made in the like - 
ness of men, and being found in fashion as a man,” on which Am- do abound, 
brcse says, “ Nec sibi blandiatur virus Apollinare quia ita legitur , }J^ nce ® n0 
gfc” —and Chrysostom insists on the necessity of our being careful unbiassed 
not to judge on other rules than the analogy of faitfi, a comparison a^ous 
of scripture , and an examination of the real sense by the laws of mind can 
reason. He says, “ that we have need of God’s heavenly grace, re _ 
that we stand not upon the bare words; for this is the way that formers did 
heretics fall into error, neither considering the mind of the h^Tthey^ 
speaker, nor the disposition of the hearer—unless we weigh the would have 
times, the places, the hearers, and other circumstances, many in- fathers) and 
conveniences must needs follow.”—Quoted by Jewel. not scrip- 

If the fathers were not so interpreted, and were their accord- ture> 
ance with sound doctrine not thus provable—the issue would be, 
not an interpretation of scripture, against its evident sense, accord¬ 
ing to the mind of the fathers—but the conviction that the fathers 
had departed from the truth of scripture :—but the principle of 
the Church of England is, that they do teach on all main points, 
according to the scripture, and therefore, so far, are to be read and 
honoured—as defences against new doctrines , and conclusive against 
them . 

U 
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a<« The mix¬ 
ture of his 
flesh with 
ours,” says 
Hooker, 

“ (through 
the ele¬ 
ments) they 
speak of, to 
signify 
wliat our 
very bodies, 
through 
mystical 
conjunction 
receive 
from that 
vital effi¬ 
cacy which 
we know to 
be in his— 
and from 
bodily mix¬ 
tures they 
borrow si¬ 
militudes 
rather to 
declare the 
truth, than 
the manner 
of coherence 
between his 
sacred, and 
the sancti¬ 
fied bodies 
of the 
saints.” 
Vid. 
Hooker, 
book v. 
§• 55 * 

It is in 
this con¬ 
juncti¬ 
on of ours 
with his 
glorious 
body that 
the theo¬ 
retic value 
of this mode 
of expres¬ 
sion lies. 


ture, by infusion or superfusion, of the spiritualized 
“body of Christ with the elements, which, on their 
authority, is now pressed upon the Church. But 
here, as in other vital questions, we do not depend 
on them —the scripture proof alone is decisive, 
and the scripture statement is incomparably the 
clearer of the two. We come to them with scrip¬ 
ture already in our hands, and with the landmarks of 
its interpretation firmly fixed; nor must we, either 
in those necessities of controversy which may rest 
the question temporarily on the ground of an¬ 
tiquity, or on the pressure of other motives, more 
or less reasonable, which lead us to the study of 
the fathers on this important question, ever aban¬ 
don, even in thought, that standing-ground, in which 
our position is inexpugnable, and capable of being 
made intelligible to the lowest mind which can 
reason—the declarations of scripture, neither more 
nor less. And, if we assume scripture as the rule of 
faith, and the clue to the meaning of these great 
doctors of the Church, who, with their boundless 
veneration for it, and their vigorous intellect, must 
have seen it, in the main, in the same light as their 
successors, we shall discover in them, in spite of 
all their variations in theoretic statement, and de¬ 
ficiency in that precision the need of which they 
had not felt, a substantial agreement, for the first 
six centuries, with the truth of holy writ. And, 
whilst we can trace their testimony with joy, and 
listen with respect, upon the principle of Augustine, 
to all that they urge from holy writ, or ground on 
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legitimate reasoning, we may still differ from them, 
as children of what the providence of God, and the 
discipline of ages, has rendered a purer church; with¬ 
out any undue assumption to ourselves, or any unjust 
disparagement of the scriptural knowledge and abili¬ 
ties of those great men and eminent pillars of the 
Church. 

It is a poor feeling, and a shallow thought, to of 
censure those holy spirits who spake as they were and ardent 

language of 

moved, in the fulness of their hearts, and, knowing the fathen. 
their feelings to be reverent, believed their ardent 
words to be the truth. They followed at first the 
natural impulse to clothe deep emotions in burning 
words ; by degrees, they went astray after the false 
lights of loose analogy—and phrases assumed the 
substance of things, in men’s minds, before they were 
aware. For the dearly-bought experience of ages 
had not yet brought to light that perversion of 
sacred things, to which their unweighed forms of 
speech lent an unintended confirmation; it had not 
yet taught rash and ardent minds a lesson of mode¬ 
ration, in the expression even of the most sacred 
sentiments and of the most undoubted truths; and 
the absolute necessity, both for our own sake and that 
of the Church at large, of keeping close to the 
apostolic model, not only in the rites and doctrines 
of the Church, but in our mode of looking at them, 
and tone of speaking of them. Fancy and unchas¬ 
tised imagination must now seek other and safer 
ground—the awful simplicities of the faith are, hence¬ 
forth, profaned and endangered by their aid. 

u 2 
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But it must, I think, be confessed, that, on some 
points, especially on that of the holy sacraments, we 
of these latter days have lost a certain freedom of 
spirit; and, in the numbness of that cold and calcu¬ 
lating caution, which the struggle with error and 
the prudence of experience have imposed upon us, 
we sometimes seem to have forfeited that ardor of 
mind and untaught fulness of the heart on these 
subjects, in which the ancient Christians could freely 
indulge. Certainly, there is something which makes 
the heart warm within us, in that pervasion of the 
whole mind in them with the spirit of love and 
faith; a consubstantiating of Christ and the cross 
with the whole texture of thought and feeling, 
which is admirable—though their forms of speech are 
less evangelical than our own! They breathe fre¬ 
quently a grand super-mundane tone, an entire convic¬ 
tion of the supernatural action and spirituality of the 
gospel—and a true odour of grace and sanctity. 
I mention this with especial reference to their 
treatment of both sacraments, and I think it is 
observable, among our own divines, that those are 
most marked by fervour, and a noble and unfear¬ 
ing elevation of thought and sentiment on the bless¬ 
ings that flow from them, who have dwelt most among 
the minds of antiquity. They have been dipt in 
the divine spirit and saturated with it— we, on the 
contrary, on these subjects, profoundly interesting 
as they are to the Christian heart, are too apt to 
talk by rule, to be enslaved by formulas, and to 
walk in controversial shackles. 
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Not that, on the whole, we have not been 
greatly gainers, even on the doctrines of the sa¬ 
craments, if we only used our advantages as we 
ought, and in their proper places. The theologians of 
later days have not been distinguished here by a 
greater grasp of intellect than the mighty doctors 
and fervent minds of the old church, who delight to 
put forth their strength upon the sacraments, as the 
central points in which the gospel graces meet; but 
there is greater scriptural precision, a better exe-. 
gesis, a finer discrimination, more accurate learning, 
and a juster judgment. The language of theology, 
on these as other questions, is necessarily better 
defined, divine things better developed in their 
relation to the intellect, and with a stricter and more 
logical dependency. But here is the point where 
we border on weakness and practical error in 
the sacraments—we abuse our strength and forget 
the purposes of it; exactly as in the fathers them¬ 
selves, on other points agitated in heretical contests, 
there is a lack of devotional freedom and love, and a 
dry controversial accuracy of faith on high doctrines, 
rather than that living and unstudied exhibition of 
them which distinguishes an earlier and simpler age. 
For, whilst much or all of this is inestimable on the 
controversial side, as instruments to preserve the 
faith, when emergencies arise, from heretical cor¬ 
ruption; yet, from the very nature of the case, 
terms of logical analysis and accurate distinction 
ill agree with the natural fervour of the soul— 
they are not like words of love; there is a repulsive 
outwardness about them—the heart is not touched. 
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Nor ought we to forget, if it were but for holy 
sympathy’s sake with the elder church, that they 
are late erected fences and nothing more; and that 
the catholic ground to be cultivated for the soul’s 
good lies within them; in short, that they are not 
the vitalizing doctrine, but the logical expression of 
it—and we are sure to lose more than we gain, unless 
we bear in mind, that one feeling of elevated faith 
and catholic sympathy, of love and devotion to 
our Lord and Saviour, is of more value to the soul 
than all the vigorous argumentation that has ever 
exercised the most robust faculties, and all the 
triumphs of successful controversy. 

And it is, in conclusion, well worth observing, as a 
fact bearing especially on the doctrine of the sacra¬ 
ments and our expression of it, that, by a law of 
the human mind the power of which all must ex¬ 
perience, the exercise of an ardent faith, and the 
grasping by it of things unseen, causes the object of 
the holy eucharist to overbear and absorb the em¬ 
blem in the contemplation of the worshipper, not 
by confusion of thought or weakness of the under¬ 
standing, but by the force of realized truth ; and 
that every thing else may be really lost, for the 
moment, in the blaze of those tremendous realities 
which they are intended to figure, and to which they 
lead the mind, or rather hurry and lift it up, to use a 
phrase of Chrysostom’s, as on an eagle’s wings. Much 
must likewise be allowed to the peculiarities of 
individual temperament, not so rigorously constrain¬ 
ed, as in after times, by prescribed formularies; 
something to that rhetorical exaggeration, to which 
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so many of the fathers were prone, from the habits 
of their former profession; something to the absence 
of that austere and scientific training which now 
chastises the extravagances of fancy and the loose¬ 
ness of analogy; and to the taste of composition 
adapted to the susceptible and ill-instructed audi¬ 
tories who were alternately charmed, and shaken, 
and moved at will, by this popular eloquence. 
Something must be given to a commendable zeal 
and endeavour to stir up cold hearts, and a de¬ 
caying piety, striving to awaken them, in Bap¬ 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, to a sense of their 
privileges. Without keeping all this in mind, we 
cannot form a fair estimate of the mode adopted 
by these great and holy men in speaking of the 
eucharist, or see the solidity of that defence of them 
in vital scripture doctrine, which our great theolo¬ 
gians, as far as I know, without exception, adopt. 

But there are points which we cannot palliate and 
dare not defend—and, as in the case of the minis¬ 
terial power, so here, there were evil influences at Further 
work, precipitating, in this great article as in that, tion of the 
the corruptions of the faith as it is in Jesus. There u«Udo<> 
was the gross ignorance and natural carnality of the tnne ' 
multitude a-gape for wonders, which were realized in 
the mysterious effects of the sacraments. Certain 
however, it is, that the heretic Eutyches was the first 
who asserted any actual change in the substance of 
the bread and wine, and was in consequence, con¬ 
demned by pope Gelasius. Damascenus, the author, 
or rather, the earliest systematic expositor of dogmatic 
theology, first gave form to the doctrine of consubstan- 
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tiatiou, which, though in subsequent times abjured, 
was, in fact, adopted by the Greek church, at the 
council of Constantinople in the eighth century. 
The first open avouchment of transubstantiation in the 
West was the celebrated book of Paschasius, adopted 
afterwards, in all its grossness of statement, by pope 
Nicholas, and subsequently in the main advocated by 
Bellarmine. It was answered, at the request of 
Charlemagne, by that beautiful treatise of Bertram 
the monk, to which we have already alluded, the 
object of which is to explain the symbolism of the 
elements; and which attests the existence of enlight¬ 
ened faith and scriptural truth, in the midst of what 
we are accustomed too rashly and arrogantly to con¬ 
sider ages of unmitigated darkness. It was made 
likewise, under providence, the instrument of con¬ 
verting our own Ridley to the catholic doctrine of 
the Eucharist. The politic eye of the papacy was 
awake to the importance of the tenet, and it was 
speedily placed under the solemn sanction of the 
Church. Pope Nicholas compelled the recantation 
of a Berengarius; and a similar authoritative approba- 

a Berenger, in consequence of his opposition to the monstrous 
opinions of Paschasius Radbert, found his most formidable enemy 
in Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury. After persevering for 
some years, with a noble resolution, in teaching that the bread 
and wine were not changed into the body and blood of Christ in 
the eucharist, he attracted the attention of the papal see. His 
doctrine was vehemently condemned by Leo IX. A. D. 1050, and 
in two councils, the one assembled at Rome, the other at Ver¬ 
sailles, the doctrines of Berenger and the book of Scotus from 
which it was drawn, were .committed to the flames. This was 
followed by the council of Paris, and Henry I. deprived Berenger 
of his rank and revenues. 
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tion of the doctrine was promulgated by Hildebrand, 
the greatest of those spiritual despots—the fourth 

Pope Victor II. examined anew the doctrine of Berenger—and 
after two councils at Paris, by which he was condemned, Berenger 
solemnly abjured his opinions, and thus made his peace with the 
Church. On again propounding the obnoxious tenets he was 
summoned to Rome by Nicholas II., and again made a full re¬ 
cantation, signing a confession of faith, in which among other 
tenets was the following : “ That the bread and wine after con¬ 
secration, were not only a sacrament, but also the real body and 
blood of Jesus Christ—and that this body and blood were han¬ 
dled by the priests and consumed by the faithful, and not in a 
sacramental sense, but in reality and truth, as other sensible ob¬ 
jects are.” Gregory VII. was no sooner raised to the pontificate 
than he undertook to terminate this important controversy; and 
for that purpose sent an order to Berenger in the year 1078 to 
repair to Rome. He revoked the confession of faith drawn up by 
Humbert, and confirmed by his predecessor in the popedom,— 
thus in effeet, acknowledging that a pope and council might err 
and had erred. He made a second declaration, and promised to 
adhere for the future to the following propositions : “ That the 
bread laid upon the altar became, after consecration, the true 
body of Christ, which was born of the Virgin, suffered on the 
cross, and now sits at the right hand of God, and that the wine 
placed upon the altar became, after conscration, the true blood 
which flowed from the side of Christ.” In 1079, another con¬ 
fession was drawn up more stringent than the second , by which 
he bound himself to believe “ that the bread and wine were by 
the mysterious influence of the holy prayer, and the words of our 
Redeemer, substantially changed into the true, proper and vivify¬ 
ing body and blood of Jesus Christ, " not only in quality of signs 
and sacramental representations, but in their essential properties, 
and in substantial reality.” One thing is worth remarking, that 
Berenger was singularly esteemed and favoured by Gregory the 
Seventh;—and secondly, that this pontiff, if not of the same 
opinion with Berenger concerning the eucharist, was for adhering 
to the words of scripture, and repressing all curious researches. 

Mabillon and other Roman catholic writers, as also some 
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Lateran council sanctioned it by a solemn decree 
under Innocent the third; the schoolmen gave it its 
final and scientific shape—and the Tridentine synod, 
rightly judging that the very existence of the Romish 
church depended on its retention, has adopted it for 
ever into the essence of the Romish communion b . 


Lutheran divines, are of opinion that Berenger only denied the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, while he maintained at the same 
time the real presence of the body and blood of Christ in the 
eucharist. On the other hand. Usher, Basnage, and almost all 
the writers of the reformed Church maintain, that the doctrine 
of Berenger was exactly the same with that which Calvin after¬ 
wards adopted. “ Constat,” says Berenger, “ verum Christi 
corpus in ipsa mensa proponi, sed spiritualiter interiori homini 
verum in ea Christi corpus, ab his duntaxat qui Christi membra 
sunt, incorrupturn, intaminatum, inattrit unique spiritualiter man- 
ducari.” It is important likewise to observe that the Romish 
church had not come in this century to any resolution concern¬ 
ing the nature and manner of Christ’s presence in the eucharist. 
Vid. Mosheim, Eccles. Hist. cent. xi. p. 2. 

Concil. Trid. cap. iv. Sess. 13. Quoniam autem Christus re- 
demptor noster, corpus suum id, quod sub specie panis offerebat, 
vere esse dixit—ideo persuasum semper in ecclesia Dei fuit, idque 
nunc denuo sancta haec synodus declarat, per consecrationem 
panis et vini, conversionem fieri totius substantiae panis in sub- 
stantiam corporis Christi Domini nostri, et totius substantiae vini 
in substantiam sanguinis ejus—quae conversio convenienter et 
proprie a sancta catholica ecclesia transubstantiatio est appellata. 

Can. 4. Si quis dixerit, peracta consecratione, in admirabili 
eucharistiae sacramento non esse corpus et sanguinem Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi, sed tantum in usu, dum sumitur, non autem 
ante vel post,-anathema sit. 
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I. State of the sacramental question at the period of the Reforma¬ 
tion.—The commemorative character of the rite strongly marked by 
the Church of England—being the commemoration of a sacrifice. 

II. The theory of material sacrifice advocated by Mede—the practice 
of the ancient church on this point—why not adopted by the Church 
of England—the Christian system not favourable to symbolism. 

III. The elements after consecration and the unscriptural represen¬ 
tation of their sacrificial efficacy. 

IV. The true nature of the sacrifice which is presented to Almighty 
God in the eucharist. 

V. The real presence of Christ in the blessed eucharist—any corpo¬ 
real presence inadmissible—important consequence which would follow 
a contradiction to God’s natural laws in the sacraments—decided decla¬ 
ration of the Church of England against a corporeal presence. 

VI. The true mysteries which are inseparable from the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper. 


Matt. xxvi. 2 6. 

“ And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and brake 
it, and gave it to his disciples, and said. Take, eat, this is my body.” 

I. TN considering the opinion of the continental 
J- reformers on the holy eucharist, it must be 
confessed that the first statements put forth by 
Zuingle on the subject of this mystery, were unques¬ 
tionably defective.—I say the statements of them, 
because, mainly considering the question as he did 
in its relation to the Romanist corruptions, its comme¬ 
morative character appeared not only its positive and 
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leading principle in the Church’s celebration of it, 
but, from its emphatic opposition to a real sacri¬ 
fice, to exclude any thing but the commemoration. 
This was not Zwingle’s meaning—and at a very early 
period the views of his most distinguished followers 
were so clearly expounded and enforced, that no 
candid mind could misunderstand them, or deny their 
real catholicity. Had there prevailed a spirit of 
conciliation in the Lutheran churches or moderation 

Substantial in Luther, and a willingness on the part of Rome to 

agreement 

among the submit to scripture and primitive antiquity, nothing 

churches on . _. . , . * , _ . . 

the doctrine remained to di vide the churches upon this important 

diarist?* 1 ' point—in essentials all were agreed, both in this 
country and on the continent. In Hooker’s phrase, 
all confessed that it was a “ instrumentally a cause of 
the real participation of Christ, and of life in his 
body and blood,” “ that the holy mysteries do im¬ 
part unto us, in a true and real, though mystical 
manner, the very person of Christ Himself, whole, 
perfect, and entire.”—“ All approve and agree in this 
much as most true, as having nothing in it, but that 
which the words of Christ are on all sides confessed 
to enforce—nothing but that which alone is sufficient 
for every Christian man to believe concerning the use 
and force of this sacrament—-finally nothing but that, 
wherewith the writings of all antiquity are consonant, 
and all Christian confessions agreeable .” 

I quote the rather, and at length, the deliberate 
judgment of this greatest of the doctors of the 

a Vid. Hooker, book v. §. 67. 
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church of England, because of late years and at pre¬ 
sent, there is a tendency to imagine that here, as on 
other doctrinal points, we verge, as a Church, more bfc Calvin 
towards Rome, than towards the sister churches of the nacra- 
the reformation; and that they abjured the substance bS^gg 
of the catholic doctrine which Rome has maintained; jr^ a 0 ™r le 
and out of justice alike to the followers of the great 
a Swiss reformer, whose opinions have been ’forced, ^;™ t ™ tam 
sometimes ignorantly, sometimes maliciously, to a” rt ". teex 
point far beyond what he himself intended, and with- Chri!sti ?«*- 

x J stantia m 

out due consideration of their polemical aspect; and 

to a far greater man than he, Calvin b , who, though Caiv. cont. 

YVesp. 

his peculiar doctrines of predestination found a place p. 842. 

_ _ _ _ _ * _ Conf. Calv. 

even here, was yet a most devout upholder of the in i c or . xi. 

blessed communion, and a believer and vigorous as- Take tins' 

sertor of the real presence bb ,—our union with Christ’s and^u 

glorified body in it, and our possession through it, of Cai'vi^, h^ d 

all Christ. How miserable it is, that, with this agree- p^^of 

ment, the unity of Christendom should be broken by^®'^®^ 

scholastic definitions and rationalistic explanations °f d ? d c ^ ainly 

what God has left obscure! VuLimt 

1 - 4 - 

In our own sublime and truly divine service The leading 
for this participation in the benefits of Christ’s m^onT"' 
cross and passion, the scriptural and leading idea ' 
of commemoration is rigidly maintained —not as 
containing all, but as the stock on which the graces 


■ Vid. Archbishop Wake on the holy eucharist, touching 
Zwingle. D’Aubigny’s Reformation, vol. i. Opinion of Erasmus 
on the book of (Ecolampadius, Epist. 803. Milner’s Church His¬ 
tory, vol. v. 

b Vid. Calvin on 1 Corinth, xi. 24. Vid. Instit. lib. iv. c. 17 
Waterland, vol. vii. c. 7. 
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and ineffable blessings of it are engrafted. This 
is strongly marked in the whole terms of her 
affecting exhortations to the receiving of the holy 
communion. “ The sacrament of the Lord’s supper 
is to be by them received in remembrance of His meri¬ 
torious cross and passion." “ It is your duty to re¬ 
ceive the communion in remembrance of the sacrifice 
of His death, as He Himself hath commanded .” And 
again, before the confession of sins, “ To the end 
that we should alway remember the exceeding great 
love of our Master, and only Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
thus dying for us, and the innumerable benefits which 
by His precious hloodshedding He hath obtained to 
us; He hath instituted and ordained holy mysteries, 
as pledges of His love, and for a continual remem¬ 
brance of His death, to our great and endless com¬ 
fort e .” It likewise forms the most prominent part of 
her consecration prayer, which keeps close to the 
literal scripture account of our blessed Lord’s insti¬ 
tution—“ Eat this in remembrance of me—Drink this 
in remembrance of me." Finally, and, considering the 
special solemnity of the occasion, most decisively of 
all, she marks the commemorative character of the 
rite, in the delivery of the consecrated elements. 
Her existing formula is more fully and thoroughly 
scriptural even than that which seems to have pre¬ 
vailed largely in the primitive church, simply “ the 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ or the reformed for¬ 
mula, which had once in our own Prayer-Book super- 

c Vid. Service for the holy Communion. 
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seded the ancient language of the Church— -Do this in 
remembrance of me. She takes and combines both, as 
they are given and inseparably united in the original 
institution of our Lord Himself, and so embraces the 
manifest commemorative intention of it, with all the 
deep-reaching consequences which arise from the 
receiving of our Lord's body. Here, as everywhere 
else, the Church of England has been guided by that 
divine Spirit, in which her founders so reverently 
trusted; whose illuminating aid they implored; and 
by which, throughout her formularies, she has been 
overruled .in that noble moderation which is the 
sure characteristic of the truth. And here she holds 
the middle way, the way of scripture, confirmed by 
primitive tradition,—rebuking alike, by her example, 
the first bare commemoration of Zurich—the ex¬ 
clusive appropriation of Geneva—and the supersti¬ 
tion of the church of Rome. 

And above all, with what plain and scriptural de¬ 
cision does she mark the instrument by which, while 
we commemorate the past sacrifice, Christ is thus to 
be applied as a present benefit —His atoning merits 
appropriated to us, and by which, through a real 
spiritual union, we become one with Him and He one 
with us. 

There is an utter exclusion of all carnal notions, Emphuh 
or trust in any inherent righteousness whatsoever. on the re- 
The soul is the seat of all the benefit received, andean by 
the death of Christ—the forensic atonement and per- faith- 
feet righteousness of the Redeemer—received by 
faith, and by that very act becoming subjective and 
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working an internal but imperfect righteousness, is 
the grand work to which the eyes and the heart of 
the communicant are directed. “ Feed on Him in 
thy heart by faith" —faith, here and everywhere, the 
ruling principle of the converted soul, the seer of the 
unseen, the realizer of the heavenly, the hand to 
clothe our inchoate and real, but unjustifying ho¬ 
liness, with the perfect justifying merits of Christ; 
faith the sole condition of acceptance, even in the 
sublimest and fullest acts of the soul’s obedience to 
the divine commands. By faith —that is, He is not 
present here corporally, or in any material sense, 
any thing tangible or mensurable, in spite of the out¬ 
ward material elements, which are the symbols and 
effectual signs to you of things spiritual—seek Him 
not here then, for His glorified body is in heaven— 
but by faith raise yourself to Him, and He will come 
down to you—nay, His divine spirit is now acting 
upon your soul, and communicating, ineffably, the 
treasures of divine grace to you. By faith —not by 
mere physical adherency, or mere physical operation 
of the Spirit upon you, whilst your soul is sluggish or 
thoughtless, will He be present; but your heart must 
wake within you, and you must morally prepare to 
receive and welcome him when he comes. By 
faith —not that the blessings to be received by you, 
are to be measured and limited, in any way, by your 
own intellectual conception of them, or mere no¬ 
tional appreciation of the relation which He bears to 
you (as some of Calvin’s school would seem to de¬ 
fine) ; not by way of mere natural motive and thought. 
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in which the effect precisely corresponds to the moral 
cause and no more—but by faith—your humbleness 
of soul, your abjection of self, and the childlike 
temper with which you are willing to receive the 
Son of God into your heart, to be conformed more 
and more to His divine image, and to be His faith¬ 
ful soldier and servant unto your life’s end. The 
body of Christ—the blood of Christ—drink and be 
thankful—take and eat in remembrance that He died 
for thee—and feed on Him in thy heart, by faith, 
with thanksgiving!” This, as far as regards our part in 
it as celebrants of it, by a familiar abuse of language 
may certainly be called a commemorative sacrifice; 
but surely the safest, as well as the most logically TheEucha- 
correct mode of describing it, is as the 
ration of a sacrifice. but^oth^’ 

II. There is, however, another sense, and that at h ® Roman - 

ist sense. 

material one likewise, in which many, or most of tbe\ v jf- jus. 

J tin Dial p. 

fathers of the ancient church have applied the term ”9- Thir i- 

by, p. 220. 

of sacrifice to the holy eucharist. There are many irpoa^po-^ 

. . . , . ninny aiiT$ 

passages so express to this point, and some in fathers ewiuy, rod- 

of an early date, such as a Justin and Ireneeus, but 
especially the latter, that it seems impossible toZ*K<droB 
deny that they did mean so to apply the term—no^Trf^". 
ingenuity can avoid that conclusion. In modern 
times, Mr. Mede was the first who resuscitated 
the ancient doctrine, and held that in the holy eucha- 
rist there is a true material sacrifice ; that the holy Ben .« d —«* 
elements, thus presented, and perpetually sacrificed tfonis-j*- 
to Almighty God, were the fulfilment of that pro- Prase. He- • 
phecy of Malachi, in which he foretells the present- p. n 6 . 
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ation of a pure offering, in contrast with the bloody 
sacrifices of the law, from one end of the earth to 
the other—coincident and coextensive with the 
preaching of God’s name among the heathen. And 
so Justin and Irenaeus understood the same text, 
and most of the subsequent fathers. “ From, the 
rising up of the sun unto the going down of the 
same thy name shall be great among the Gentiles—and 
in every place incense shall be offered unto thy name , 

aii'rende^ an ^ a P ure °ff er ^ n 9 This was quite a new view to 
English theologians, and since that time has not 
iy, as pray, been adopted by the majority of them; but it was 

er, and pure 

offering, a then countenanced, if not entirely adopted, by some 

literal ma- 

teriai offer- great aud honoured names, that of bishop Bull for 
the wfof instance, and cannot be passed unnoticed in any con- 
tiwi^Uresideration of the sacrificial character of the eucharist. 
interprets- The material offering then to which, in the 
tiontoboth. a n cient fathers, the term sacrifice was applied, was 
either the alms to the poor, or the oblations to the 
Church, from which usually were drawn the bread 
and wine which were afterwards consecrated at the 
holy table; but specially that bread and wine itself 
presented at the table. They were considered as a 
presentation of the firstfruits of God’s good crea¬ 
tures, after the manner sometimes enjoined in the 
Mosaic law, and, in comparison with the sacrifices at 
heathen and Jewish altars, might properly be termed 
Qvtrla ivalfxaKTos. It was not only a sign declarative 
of the gratitude to be felt by all God’s rational 
creatures for the overflowing of His bounties toward 
them; but it likewise strikingly expressed that pass- 
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ing away of wrath, which justifies the approach of 
mankind to the divine footstool with a humble joy 
and confidence; and which has caused the reconciled 
Father of the world to accept of praise and thanks¬ 
giving and the innocent fruits of the earth, in the 
stead of those tremendous symbols of the atonement, 
through which alone he could in old time be ap¬ 
proached even by clean hands and pure hearts. 

From hence comes the expression so common in 
the ancient liturgies, ra &a et t£>* <rS>v Swpu>v trpotr- 
(pepo/j-ev, to which we find manifest allusion in the via. Palm, 
apostolic fathers' 1 ; and this is decisive ptoof, not in-mrg. voi. h. 
deed of a derivation from the apostles, for it does noton 4 the 
quite reach that, but of a vety high antiquity indeed, uonofthT 
certainly close Upon them, and Of a general reception 
Of the custom. Nor can there be any question, 
think, when we look upon it in itself, unconnected p a ‘ trj ®^ hop 
with its relation to subsequent corruptions and the Chr istian 
consequences flowing from it, that there is something 
intrinsically beautiful, as well as expressive, in thus ^ | e ta ^ oly 
putting before our eyes a representation of God’s 
natural bounties, in preparation for our reception of 
his spiritual ones. 

It is expressive and affecting, atid is witness to a Expressive- 

• i _ '. . . ness of the 

primary truth—and a simple piety could not only offering of 
find no fault in it, but would probably acknowledge wine, 
a natural harmony between it and its holiest feel¬ 
ings, as an offering of gratitude to God. But the diffi¬ 
culty with us arises from the word applied to this 
offering, a word unrealized in our habits, and awfully 
d Vid. Clem, of Rome already quoted. 

X 2 
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abused to error. But when termed a sacrifice, 
as it was in most if not all the ancient Liturgies, 
it has no claim at all, nor was intended to have, to 
any thing of a propitiatory character—the only em¬ 
phatic and real sacrifice, and the sense which occurs 
spontaneously from long association to men’s minds. 
It fails manifestly in this important point—that, in 
all the Jewish sacrifices, from which the principles 
of real sacrifice must be derived, a part at least was 
consumed upon God’s altar; and even in the Min- 
Lev.«. 2. cha a portion was burned: still, no doubt, to main¬ 
tain, even when exhibited in its mildest form, the 


essential idea of sacrifice, from which a dedication to 
God, and the destruction of the offering is insepara¬ 
ble. Here it is consumed entirely hy us —none in 
any way presented emphatically and directly to Al¬ 
mighty God. In its original use and intention it 
can only therefore be considered as an outward em¬ 


blem of our acknowledgment of God’s bounties— 
mer! and so far, surely, a pious and holy act, under a 
striking form: but no more—whatever you may like 


forinstauce, 
both from 


to call it. 


Western 
and East- 


In the greater part of the ancient lituigies, the 


tfesafob- °ff er i n g U P is made previous to the consecration, 
lation, after an( j considers the elements still as the common 

consecrati- 

on. inth e creatures only of bread and wine—and so alone 

form of the 


first there the early church presented them. It is therefore 

is no thin g t t 

opposed to merely introductory to the higher dedication of 
*it!on that them, and does not affect the main purpose of the 
is mere service— the commemoration of the great sacrifice itself, 
wiwftui Its acceptability, moreover, must be supposed to arise 
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entirely, not from the thing itself, but from the in- offered as 
ward feeling, and the dutiful heart, which accompa- the other, 
nied the offering, and gave it its sacrificial character; 
and, if so, it would rather be a spiritual offering, after 
all, than an external one—a feeling of the heart, 
which the outward thing is at best but a token. 

Nothing therefore, on the whole, under the same can hardly 

G suppose 

name, can less resemble the sacrifice of the mass; that the of- 

* # ferrng up of 

nor can any thing be more unjust than to charge its Christ m 

# the symbols 

advocates with an approximation to the Romanist w not in- 

• , i - tended. Mr* 

fable. And, indeed, the greatest Romish theologians. Paw 

5 f 8 &ys tmly^ 

when pressed, treat both this, and any other aval- « i t would 

llaicTOf Overlay with undisguised contempt, as infinitely ther vain, 

below the terrible grandeur and reality of the tran-f^j^^ 

substantiated flesh and blood a . And yet, true as is all £Xok 

this, when the Church of England changed her ser-P^b°“ 

vices, in other points, into a closer conformity with*« n °™ dw 

the primitive model, she did not admit the direct^ 

and verbal introduction of this form—there is no such * the¬ 
ory ts held, 

expressed offering, though in substance she does now and this «- 
possess it—and the agnizing of God, in his creatures seems to 

r ° # confirm it. 

of bread and wine, is distinctly implied in the words,»Bishop 
these thy creatures of bread and wine/’ in a subse- has coiiect- 
quent part of the service, though they are disjoined authorities 
from the presentation of the elements at the table, ^“isf° 
With great wisdom has she abstained from doing 
so, though, from her reverence for antiquity, with^asonB 
a violence on herself, and for the following rea- church of 

England 

sons among others: 1 . She has been influenced, has omitted 

° , . . * the verbal 

throughout the arrangements of the euchanstical offering of 

° . . .. /• the bread 

service, by an extreme jealousy of the notion oj a an d wine. 
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proper sacrifice, or a gift from, us to God —as Plato 
defines a sacrifice—from us who can render to him 
only duty and service, and no more; and it has been 
her universal practice, from her first emancipation 
from Romish error, to exclude from her liturgy all that 
could by possibility recall, or by any plausibility jus-r 
tify, a notion so ruinous to men’s souls in its ultimate 
results, as a true propitiation in the eucharist. 2. The 
services of this or any church ought to he constructed 
for the mass of mankind—for the spiritually-minded, 
indeed, among that mass, but not for the more vb 
gorously reasoning—not for those who are gifted with 
splendor of imagination, or have communed most with 
antiquity. And this certainly must be granted—that 
so long as the ceremonies of the mass were fresh in 
men’s eyes and memories, and so indelibly associated 
from first to last with the character of a proper priest¬ 
hood and a proper sacrifice, the pressure of the times, 
and the necessity of guarding against the corruption 
of the truth, under whatever form or guise, renders 
any justification unnecessary, even for extreme pre¬ 
caution, and a forecast of possible as well as probable 
consequences. An admirer of the beauty of the ancient 
forms—and eminently beautiful and solemn many 
of them are—clearly discerning the meaning of such 
a secondary sacrifice, and feeling it perfectly recon¬ 
cilable, in his own heart, with the grand idea of the 
rite, the central and mystical sacrifice of the cross, 
might lament the necessity, and feel the loss, but 
could hardly condemn the exclusion; or wish, 
merely for the gratification of his own fancy or 
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heart, to imperil the souls of weaker brethren. 3. But 
is the case really altered now ? are we in a different 
position? we might have so supposed a few years 
since, during that temporary slumber among us, 
when no spiritual stir was discernible, and an 
universal spiritual paralysis had smitten the church 
in the midst of us; and when the true relation 
and importance of religious truth, therefore, was 
well nigh forgotten in a carnal security; but no one, 
who is alive to the imminent and specific perils of the 
times, can so imagine now. The very same rea¬ 
sons, in fact, have a permanent existence—for, how¬ 
ever Rome may sleep when her power is uncontested, 
yet, when compressed and roused by the constant pre¬ 
sence and irritation of an opposing faith, there is an 
inherent vigour and restless energy in her system, 
which, secretly or avowedly, is indefatigably at work. 
—She has never owned a truce with heretics —she has 
never ceased for an instant to be a substantive and 
avowed enemy; nor has she forgotten, in the midst 
of a simulated moderation, that highest object of her 
ambition and politic designs—the removal , or the vir¬ 
tual subversion, by internal feud, of the great obstacle 
in the way of her dominion over sects incapable of 
opposing her, by the loss of their catholicity, without 
a rallying point stronger than themselves. She has ah 
ways aimed at a noble mark, by force or by seduction, 
—the destruction of the reformed Church of England. 
But, even if the papacy were subverted to-morrow, 
and, with the destruction of its head, its visible and 
separate existence ceased for ever, so that not a trace 
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of its present organization and distinguishing creeds 
remained behind; yet a calm and dispassionate rea¬ 
son might well doubt, whether, even then, the essen¬ 
tials of the case would be altered. Romanism, it 
must not be forgotten, is not of one age or country, 
not limited by time, or by geography—it is not, in its 
subtle and versatile corruptions, the arbitrary creation 
of popes and priests, though it has been endowed by 
their means with its systematic character, its out¬ 
ward perfection of forms, and its consummate ma¬ 
chinery—It is a mighty spirit, independent of both, 
—a part of human nature, stimulated into action by 
the unseen power of evil, which moulds and guides 
it; and, though transmigrating into a succession of 
outward developements, it is always at work—always 
degrading and sensualizing the truth, and so sapping 
the purity of the gospel, that, for a lack of a secure 
base in the human heart, it is ever crumbling away—- 
What has happened once may happen again—and, 
supposing that there were any such prominent ac- 
- knowledgment, in the eucharistical rite, of an actual 
material sacrifice, however secondary and unconnect¬ 
ed with the Romanist theory, it is certain that it 
would soon extend to the whole character of the 
celebration. It is, like that of the Priesthood, one 
of those names which work out a preeminence for 
the thing which they imply, not in its looser sense, 
but in its formal peculiarities; and, with whatever good 
intentions originally used and limited, yet, being ac¬ 
tually assigned to a visible and prominent element 
of it, it would—perhaps by indiscernible atoms of 
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progress, but yet completely—overwhelm at last and 
absorb all other parts of the rite. For it must not 
be forgotten—that mankind at large, with minds 
and senses fitted for the coarse uses and perceptions 
of life and levelled to them, are affected by broad 
and striking distinctions only—they are, as experi¬ 
ence has shewn in a thousand cases, incapable of dis¬ 
passionate judgment, or fine discrimination; they 
have neither power nor inclination to lay hold on the 
essential differences of things which are nominally the 
same; and this, not merely from that lack of compre¬ 
hension which we noticed before, but from a positive 
corruption of mind. They take things in the mass, and, 
if there be any element more material than another, it 
is upon that that the popular mind, by the force of affi¬ 
nity, will be always strongly, and, at last, exclusively 
fixed — So that, not to symbolize spiritual things, Spiritual 
though many holy men love to do so, but to impress to 
men’s minds with the spiritual sense of the symbols bohzed ' 
which we have, is the dictate alike of sound sense and 
of a demonstrative experience. 

4. Controversially considered, we know enough 
of the unscrupulous tactic of our opponents, to be 
certain that, both in written controversy and 
personal communication, they would be any thing 
but slow to avail themselves to the uttermost 
of the verbal concession; to muffle up under that 
the real difference at issue; and to fill up, by the 
concession of a word turned into the acknowledg¬ 
ment of a vital principle, the otherwise impassable 
gulph between Rome and the Church of England. 
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It is a vital point, to the consequences of which they 
are exquisitely alive; and, for this reason, the use of 
words appropriate to our distinctive position, and 
polemically necessary to us, should be rigorously 
maintained. 

5. i. If we consider it as a matter of prin¬ 
ciple, irrespectively both of antiquity and the acci¬ 
dents of later corruptions, we find that under the 
law material eucharistical offerings were ordain¬ 
ed, and harmonized in character with the sym¬ 
bolical, not to say dramatic, form, to which, for most 
wise though temporary purposes, the whole economy 
of the dispensation was outwardly adjusted. But 
Christianity is not a religion of symbols at all—it is, 
in its very essence, one of plain truths, as open as the 
daylight. If we wish to interpret them from the let¬ 
ter into the Spirit, we must pray to God to work 
them into the heart, and then we are sure to under¬ 
stand them by the light of the Spirit, and the expe¬ 
rience of belief— that we may not forget them, we go 
to the Bible—we hear the preacher of the word—we 
do not fly to mystical ceremonies, or symbols carved in 
wood or stone, for the wisdom which we seek—a godly 
practice and Christian action are the only outward and 
visible forms in which we wrap them up —the only 
symbolism of the inward and soul-pervading gospel, 
and one which the world can read— Faith realizes 
to us the things unseen, and our thoughts dwell 
with Christ, where our home is, and where he sit- 
teth at the right hand of God—they cannot be cooped 
up in forms, or dwarfed into a mere earthly growth. 
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by sensuous conceptions and utterly inadequate and 
disproportionate images. 

2. Whilst the senses of all men are naturally 
attracted by form and show, as such, a passion 
for symbolizing, or seeing spiritual things under 
form and show, is not, in fact and in itself, so 
much the result of devotion as of imagination —it is 
therefore an idiosyncrasy, and not one of those com¬ 
mon wants and feelings of mankind, from which we 
are justified in extracting a general principle, and 
building a vast system on it. And, whilst those who 
combine with imagination a reverence for holy things, Dangers of 

° a worship 

carry forth their own depth of sentiment and holi-<rf symbols, 
ness of thought into every thing; and delight to make 
all material objects, connected with the table or the 
sanctuary, signs of heavenly things; nay, whilst to 
them they really are so, because they fill and ani¬ 
mate them with their own life— yet they fail in¬ 
stantly in applying the same rules to more sober or 
unimaginative temperaments. Thus fer they only err 
in judgment—but when they condemn others, they 
offend in charity —for the difference arises, not from a 
lack of devotion, but a lack of poetical feeling; or 
from a cooler and more comprehensive judgment 
which looks beyond the feelings. And, on the other 
hand, it is unjust to charge all the admirers of a sym¬ 
bolical worship with superstition—it may not be 
superstition, but a devout imagination luxuriating 
in sensuous forms —and craving, as any catholic tem¬ 
per must, the consecration of authority to what it 
rightly sees has no worth, if rested on mere individual 
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Only one 
divine sym 
bol in the 
Eucharist. 


feeling. But, to the majority of mankind, outward 
forms, not immediately connected with the necessities 
and proprieties of worship, necessarily deaden and 
materialize by their own natural tendency —they only 
conceal , and hopelessly immerge the truths which 
they are intended to represent— they are not symbols 
but idols—faith decays for lack of exercise, and the 
noble faculty of rising above earthly things to hea¬ 
venly, the realities of the Christian world, is debili¬ 
tated into a superstitious formality. 

6. There is another decisive reason against the 
prominent re-introduction of any such symbol, and 
against its original intermixture, as a sacrifice, with the 
eucharistical service at all. The essential portion 
of the rite, and its only outward sign, with one 
specific meaning, came from the hands of its divine 
Institutor; it is of no human original—it forms, 
along with the initiatory sacrament, the only 
external ceremony attached to the spiritual and 
universal system which He bequeathed to the keep¬ 
ing of His Church. Standing as they do, thus 
alone in character, and peculiar in sanctity—any 
thing which shall, not only draw our attention 
from them, but even divide it with them, is an en¬ 
croachment upon their proper prominence, and an 
actual violation of our Lord’s intentions. There is 
something, therefore, in this point of view, which 
has the character of presumption and will-worship, 
almost approaching to profaneness, in thus inter¬ 
mingling the divine and the human in the most solemn 
of all observances. 
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These, or something like these, are the reasons which 
have moved the Church of England, in spite of the 
beauty of the form itself, its antiquity, and its recom¬ 
mendations to the pious fancy, to remove from her 
liturgy every thing that could countenance, in the re¬ 
motest degree, not only a bloody, but even a material 
sacrifice. Nor do I think it proved, as some eminent 
writers have attempted to shew, that there has been 
any revocation of a practice built upon such solid prin¬ 
ciples, and acted upon throughout in other seemingly 
indifferent observances, such as mixing water with the 
wine, and the table of irpoOeo-is, with such deliberation 
and forethought.—The determination to preserve the 
proper sacrifice of Christ and its symbol, unencroached 
upon, even ijj appearance or possible construction, 
is not affected by the insertion in the Communion 
Rubric of a single, though weighty, word, which con¬ 
veys in itself no intimation of such a meaning with¬ 
out a laborious inference, or external commentary. 

Surely the more catholic interpretation of the word via. Ru- 
oblations does not encroach upon the higher sense q/commun£ 
sacrifice —They are only the general offerings of the “"hesTo^r 
church, and for church purposes, including among the ^lion^ 
rest , but not specifically noticing , the eucharistical bread &e ’“ 
and wine. And, upon them, we, like the primitive 
Church, may well ask God’s blessing, as we reverently 
dedicate them to his honour and service; but neither 
they, nor those who, on primitive authority, intro¬ 
duced the term, intended to transform them into a 
prominent material sacrifice — properly ■ so called —or 
entitled to characterize the whole rite. 
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III. In the view which we have hitherto taken of 
the elements as a material sacrifice, it has been con¬ 
fined to them before the prayer of consecration; and 
before they become, from simple bread and wine, 
the representatives of Christ’s body and blood— -yea, 
that very body and blood in a mystery. But there is 
another theory, which regards the elements after con¬ 
secration,, of a decidedly unscriptural character, and 
without the same primitive authority; far removed, 
nominally, from transubstantiation, and an actual 
presentation of the whole Christ, soul and body, to 
God; but, in its practical results and supposed ac¬ 
companiments, in the transfusion of the Spirit into 
the elements, and the literal corporeal presence, not 
much distinguishable from it. It supposes that the 
bread and wine, having now become by consecration 
our Lord’s symbolical body and blood, are offered up 
to Almighty God as a propitiatory oblation for sin; 
being really and truly a sacrifice, and regarded as 
such, though unstained with blood. And, as the ele¬ 
ments are not only representative of Christ’s sacrifice, 
but to us tantamount to it, and of the same value in 
the eyes of Almighty God, by their sacramental union 
with Him whom they symbolize; so, the officiating 
minister stands, to all intents and purposes, in the stead 
of Christ. And, as Christ offered up himself upon the 
cross, so does his representative offer him up again 
on earth—a real and literal Priest — in all the sanc¬ 
tity and more than the moral grandeur of the Aaronic 
Priesthood. The result of such a principle is revolu¬ 
tionary to the whole of the Christian service. For, 
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on this supposition, there has been no alteration at 
all in the offices of the Christian and Mosaical Priest¬ 
hood, which stand, throughout, exactly upon the same 
footing; and the only change is, that, while both 
offer sacrifice symbolically, it is, in one case, in the 
shape of a living victim; in the other, in the fruits 
of the earth—the one in prospect, the other in 
retrospect. 

The revelation of the Gospel, therefore, on this 
theory, and the discovery to the minds of the faithful 
of the great High Priest, in the fulness of those offices 
which are grounded on the completed sacrifice, has 
made no difference in the manner in which Almighty 
God is to be approached 11 . For the institution of ad^ton'thL" 
sacrificial approach to Him was, we must now con- g^. 8 ^ n for 
sider, no temporary institution, to vanish when the r 

substance came— no element of weakness, but a de- <* 

the theory, 

claration of the only form in which, to the end ofiatdy re- 

published. 

time, the Almighty would be addressed. it is, per- 

So that, on this theory, now broadly avouched and b2^Sar 
proclaimed as the catholic doctrine, though in for- of thu view, 
mer times it was held only by a minute section b of the b vid.Brett, 
English Church, to speak of spiritual sacrifices, or H^kX&c. 
spiritual communion with God, by faith and thanks-^n^urora. 
giving, is a groundless notion—a rationalistic wor¬ 
ship—an astounding statement to Church of England 
ears, and frightfully opposed alike to our holy form- Fearful 
ularies, the whole letter and spirit of antiquity, and ces of this 
to the written word. The only acceptable form is theory ' 
by an actual and material offering, in which lies the 
propitiatory power, and, by institution, an inherent 
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virtue to plead for sin. Hence, communication with 
God, and union with Christ, can only arise from a 
previous physical manducation of the reconciling sa¬ 
crifice, through which, with a feasting upon it, at once 


symbolical and yet literal, the federal connection is 
ratified. This is the only effectual application of 
* For tb» Christ’s blood, or indeed the only application at aU of 
theory of (f t 0 fa sou i —ft exists at the altar, and no where 
tai efficacy e ige • and neither the most elevated faith, nor the 

is msepara- * 

nected with m08 t' keen an d heart-piercing repentance, nor the 

a corre- most impassioned prayer, can remove the separation 

theory of between the soul and God without it. For influences 

ordination, spiritual, if we may assert any thing positive of phrases 

which float to and fro in loose metaphor, it substi- 

poweron tutes, somehow or other, influences physical; for an 

^en^The exercise of faith and love, a something independent of 

both; and, in its exclusive effects in communicating 

thesesacra-between the soul and God, shuts up salvation in the 

sacraments and the Priesthood, as effectually as Rome 

these effects herself a . 
are solely J 

wrought by It regards the notion of a sacrament merely , 

the powers ° J 

inherent in as something unworthy of the Christian pcheme— 

the episco- 

pally or- it is not content to feast upon the blessings which, 
ministry— issuing from the already completed sacriftoe, God 
therefore, spreads upon his table freely for those wfco will 
"ut^f iul” partake of them. But it will needs, not so jnuch 
edify men, as compel God, by the iteration of the 
awful act in a dramatic show —and not accept fl^om 
theories. Him, without presenting something for itself. At 
the same time, it degrades Almighty God by tying 
truth. down his mercy to the aspect of outward signs, d|f- 
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honours the mighty sacrifice of the cross by the con¬ 
stant repetitions, in fact, of its propitiatory pleading; 
and, while it deprives us of the privileges of the 
gospel, and those spiritual sacrifices in which God 
delights, gives us an offering to tender to Him, in¬ 
ferior, alike in worth and in eloquent expressiveness, 
to the bleeding goats and bullocks of the law. 

That Christ indeed offered up himself in symbol, in no t offer up 
the sacrifice of the eucharist, so called, is held by Cy- i^mbo™ 
prian, and by the later* Fathers in distincter terms,— HUary— 
whatever be the precise meaning of these terms,—^Greg^Nyss. 
well as by some great protestant divines; and in a stiU^f^f^ 
stronger sense by the Church of Rome ; but there is no ^ Cyra ‘ 
adequate proof to be adduced from scripture that he b Tl “» “ 

x x another re- 

did so, save in a mystery. And, even if it were so, it of con- 

founding 

does not follow, that what Christ might do we maythechris- 
likewise do. He might present himself in symbols, but try with the 
we are not b his representatives, nor may we, without priesthood, 
the greatest presumption, venture thus to offer up 
the Lamb of God afresh even in this form— He alone rttfwmdd 
in the heavenly sanctuary can present his own sacrifice. i^t^ier 
We are miserable sinners, not worthy to offer any®"|*[^ t roe> 
thing to God, or make Him any gift, as such—We^ 
know that not the mere aspect, awful as it was, of the t I Un .8 8 > 1 a 
Saviour upon the cross, moved him, as by a human bac y- 18l } b - 

J join a valu- 

melting and compassion unable to sustain so woeful able remark 

° rr . . of Calvin’s. 

a sight, but His own infinite love. He is already inst. l w. 
propitiated—through repentance and faith we are par- thissubject: 

“ Quasi ea- 

dem sit Evangetid ministerii persona quae fuit sacerdotis Levitici. Illi enim, tanquam 
forlrwoi, Christum reprcBsentabant , qui, mediator Dei et hominum, absolutissima sua 
puritate, reconciliaturus Patrem nobis erat. Cum vero omni ex parte exhibere pecca- 
tores typum sanctitatis ejus non possent, quibusdam tamen lineamentis ut adumbrarent, 
jussi sunt ultra humanum morem se purificare dum ad sanctuarium accederent—quia 
tune proprie Christum figurabant” 
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remoter doned — and so we draw near and keep our feast, and 
our&eh-es acce P* with j°y the free riches of His goodness, the 
and—com- banquet upon the sacrifice. In one scriptural sense 

Dining, as A A r 

ckwfthe onl y can we the holy Communion be said to offer 
mystical Christ / a —and that is, in the way of earnest pleading 

body with * ® 

Christ’s bo- of His merits, and commemoration of His death. 

dy—the 

whole But we recall it not to God’s memory, but to our 

Church. 

Ail our sa- own, that we may stir up our hearts to a more 

cnhc68 are 

made in, earnest entreaty, and stronger faith; and this, with 
S2£?*tlie seal of God on the soul, is done by us in the 
churX'ai" 1 holy eucharist, in an especial manner, and with special 
averydif: - blessings — For, in every prayer we offer, and in every 
from offer? P^ ace > when we ask in Christ’s name, we likewise 
h?J plead His merits, and make a commemoration of His 
therefore crosa ar, d passion—differing not in kind, though it 
of our offer- doeg j n degree and emphasis, from this, which is the 

ings, and ° 

not the sub- crown of it all, and alone gives all the Saviour to us 

ject of 

them. with a federal seal. 

how boldly It is indeed, in this portion of it, where, with 
SSWShe breaking of the bread, we recall the passion of 
l’v the Saviour, that the command to commemorate 


^Tewiav Him, is mainly, though not exclusively, observed—a 
portion of the service in which every liturgy from 
the beginning has agreed; and it is that, and not the 
fwv aiwpn,- ma t er i a [ an g, symbolical sacrifice in the bread and wine, 

fiar(ovTrpo<r~ & 7 

+y>oiur. w bich the greatest of the ancient Fathers understand 

i£l\€OVfJL€VOl ° 

by offering Christ . b And it may be observed again 
here, that this is supported by the very same mode of 
Cynii.Hier. interpreting the Fathers, which demonstrates their 

Mystag. v. 9 

pp. 297, opposition to the Romish theory. Certainly, if we 

298. This 

is what Justin, Origen, Cyprian, Eusebius, Chrysostom, Austin, mean emphatically, by 
the hvdpanriaiv, memoria or commemoratio. 
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may not thus judge them by the broad rules of com¬ 
mon sense, and the ■vigorous intellect exhibited by the 
reformers—if a literal interpretation must be adopt¬ 
ed, it will be very difficult to stop short of an offer¬ 
ing up again of the very Christ®—for here, between* if you put 
the exposition of the doctrine by the more subtle superfu- 
Romish divines, and the bold language of the Fathers, fusi'on'of 1 
if their figures be turned into realities, there is no dis- il^y'abore 


tinction to be discerned. But it does grievous wrong SuTpraenf 
to the Fathers so to interpret them—you might on G^We 
similar principles bring home the charge of transub- ^Tereilfues 
stantiation or a corporeal presence to the most reso- the d ; ffer_ 
lute opposers of both. And surely there is something 
intellectually feeble or perverse in this prostration of 'fi™* e *p°- 
the soul, not to scripture, but to the ardent passions, Romish 

doctrine ? 

the uncritical indistinctness, and rash metaphors of 
the Fathers. 

IV. But, although the Church of England has thus TheChurch 

. , of England, 

peremptorily rejected, in any form, a material sacri- with the 
fice, either eucharistic or propitiatory, she does, asthoiic,does 
God has required of us, present to Him, through the fuL in XT" 
merits of the Saviour whom she commemorates, a butlmlm- 
sacrifice infinitely more precious and more sublime. JJ 1 n a ^ enal 
In her beautiful eucharisty, for the inexpressible love 
of her heavenly Father in the gift of His only Son for 
the salvation of the world, all manner of blessings 
are included in the vastness of this which has crown¬ 
ed them all, and made them dim by its brightness 
—Mere material and worldly goods, the daily bread 
of the body, which He dispenses to us as to the fowls 
of the air, make no impression, in comparison, when 

y 2 
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set side by side with this unspeakable benefit; 
She presents for herself and the universal church,- 
which is Christ’s body, the offering of praise and 
thanksgiving, the adoration and the love of redeemed 
sinners—nay, not only so—not merely parts and 
portions of the soul, or those praises which are the 
transient effluxes of the spirit; but the worshippers 
themselves, their souls and their bodies,—nay, in 
symbol, the universal Church itself,—the noblest and 
most perfect offering which creatures can present to 
their Creator. This is the true dva-la — \oyuc}) /cal 
aval/xaKTos —and, when men are in search for some¬ 
thing to present to God in this most solemn of all 
their approaches to Him, and passionately long* as 
the faithful heart cannot help doing, to make some 
return for such inconceivable riches of mercy ; how¬ 
ever miserable this sacrifice may be, and only such 
as unprofitable servants can rendes, it is astonishing 
that they should not see that this is the only one 
which it befits them to offer, or Almighty God to 
accept. What is the blood of bulls and of goats 
compared to this ? what is the corruptible bread and 
wine, the scanty fractions of the fruits of the earth 
which we consume at the table, compared to im¬ 
mortal souls which He has judged precious enough 
for His Son to die for them ? what are silver and 


devei'.Ouit! gold, or any other created thing, that they should 
24, IT be mentioned along with God’s image ? a “ Offer unto 
Dem. b God thanksgiving; and pay thy vows to the Most 

Evang. lib. 
i. c. 10. a 

beautiful « ^he sacr jfices of God are a broken spirit: a 


High” 
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broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.” “ I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by 
the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is 
your reasonable service” This is the sense in which This is in 

accordance 

the ancient Fathers, even those who, like Irenseus, with the 
speak of the material offering, apply, with a won- voice of 
derful unanimity, the name of sacrifice to the eucha-^church, 
ristical service—in this they exulted as the noblest 
form of it, nay, as the only real sacrifice at all; 
supplanting the material gifts which had faintly 
imaged this sublime immolation of the heart, and 
rendering contemptible, in the eye of reason, the 
victims which loaded the heathen altars with brute 
and sanguinary oblations. “ When that which is per¬ 
fect is come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away.” Thus it was that they answered triumph¬ 
antly the objections of their adversaries—by no weak 
emulation of the material sacrifice, by no pomp of 
carved altars, by no logical equivocations to approx- a offeroei 
imate the immaterial to the material, but by boldly majorem* 
stating the true difference and immeasurable supe- quam 
riority of the Christian oblation—this was their 
defence, and a noble one it is, for the poor and jq PU ~ 
unsacrificial forms of the Christian worship,—so a[li “ a 'l 1 " 0 - 
meagre to the carnal eye, so noble to the eye of s P iritu 

° ^ J sane to pro- 

faith, and so acceptable in the sight of God. “ I fectam— 

non grana 

offer to him a noble,” says Tertullian, a “ and better thuris uni- 

us assis, 

sacrifice which He Himself has commanded—prayer Arabian 

arhoris la— 

from a chaste body, from an innocent mind that has crymas. 
been inspired by the Holy Spirit—not paltry grains of Gent!^ 8,1 
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"HevTiaTtjs j ncense the tears of an Arabian tree.” “ The sacri- 

CKK\rj<rlas , 7 

\iyos g ce 0 f the Church is prayer offered up as incense 

twv ayiotv it/ x 

4n> X uv iva- from the souls of the saints—whilst the sacrifice and 

6v(JU<i)fX€VOS' 

iKKukvmo- the whole spirit is at once disclosed to God.” “ His 

rrjs ivoias sacrifices are prayers and thanksgivings, and before 

poiJs'vitr^s the feast the reading of the holy scriptures—and 

psalms and hymns.” “ God needs no blood,” says 

Athenagoras, “ nor fat, nor sweet scents of flowers, 

nor incense, being Himself the most delightful per- 

fume: but the noblest sacrifice, in His sight, is to 

Tf understand His works and way^tnd to lift up holy 

ciem. ai hands to Him.” And thus it is tiu."-»4Ugustine de- 

Athen. 48. fines a true sacrifice — any thing and every thing 

But ail the which is done by us, that we may, with a holy union. 

Fathers , 

testify to be united to God. “ Verum sacmficium est , omne 

extended ey opus quod agitur ut sancta societate inhaireamus Deo .” 

ficXTthe" So that we ourselves, when offered in faith, are 

come!* 0 a true sacrifice —praise is a sacrifice—thanksgiving 

Xlex^de is a sacrifice—intercession is a sacrifice—sorrow for 

«X fide ’ s i n is a sacrifice—all are sacrifices in the truest sense 

of the term—and, in fact, the whole service from 


beginning to end is one great Christian sacrifice — 
and including the sacrifice of Christ, in which the 
rest inhere, on which they hang, and by which they 
are sanctified, it may be said in a true and real 
sense, by His atoning virtue and the blood once shed 
for all therein commemorated—to be propitiatory 
for sins. Shall we, in this catholic sense, reject 
the Christian sacrifice of the Eucharist ? where all 


Christ is given to us, and we, in holy federal union, 
consecrate to him all we have—soul and body—goods 
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and life, and services, and our own selves ? uh yivoiro 
—brethren— ub yevoiro. Well does a great divine 
observe, “ As the sacrificial notion of the eucharist, 
here explained, carries in it the most instructive and 
compendious lesson of Christian practice, so does 
the federal notion of the same carry in it the 
strongest engagements to bind us for ever to it. 

The removing these awakening hints, and the dis¬ 
solving these sacred ties, under fair and smooth pre¬ 
tences of supporting practical Christianity, is be¬ 
traying great want of judgment, or want of sincerity, 
because there cannot be a more dangerous or fatal 
way of subverting, by little and little, all true vide 
Christian morality.” toLvu' 

But, whilst these are true sacrifices and offerings, I2 ‘ 
most acceptable to God, it must not be forgotten 
that they are so, not in a 'primary, but a secondary , 
sense; not secondary, touching their acceptance with 
Almighty God, which is greater than ever fell to 
the lot of the legal holocausts—but as touching the 
proper meaning of the term sacrifice. 

To reason, therefore, that they are the only true 
ones, as even great divines, like Waterland, do, is 
to confound the acceptability of an offering with the 
reality of a sacrifice; it is to subvert the esta¬ 
blished usages of language, and to destroy entirely 
the reality of the sacrifices under the law. It 
is to forget, that they were not only offerings , but, 
up to a certain point, really propitiatory, and a real 
ransom from death; that they are intended to be 
emphatically the type of the truth, and the measure 
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of secondary sacrifices; and above all, that, unap¬ 
proachably distant from all rivalry, not only in its 
effects and spiritual character, but in the actual and 
precious bloodshedding, is their antitype, the atoning 
sacrifice upon the cross —not an offering to be accepted 
out of mere goodness and condescension like ours, 
not verbally, and in the Socinian sense, a sacrifice — 
but emphatically and meritoriously blood for blood, 
a life for the lives of all mankind ! Having agreed 
upon the thing signified, it may seem a mere logo- 
TheChurch machy to insist upon a word. And yet the Church 
rightl?™ 1 of England—whilst she presents oblations, and binds 
the«»CT?fi- up with her service not only the presentation of 
Christ’s *° these moral sacrifices, but even the name of them 
offering. j n a ] ower gense; nay, whilst she identifies herself 
with all that is precious, in this respect, in the 
ancient liturgies,—has most rightly judged, in with¬ 
holding the awful name, the emphatic title of the blood 
shed on the cross, from the rite collectively as a human 
service; and in reserving to the Saviour His un¬ 
diminished glory by making it the communion of 
the Lord's supper —a feasting on the sacrifice of 
His death, which is offered by Him and not by us; 
who do but commemorate it. 

The de- But, in order to fit us for partaking of it, and 
Spirit not render such an offering of ourselves at all accept- 
buttheable to God, it is indispensable that they who pre- 
•oubo^the 8en * it should be themselves consecrated for this 
commum- gpjfitual priesthood—filled first with the graces of 
the Holy Spirit, and those influences on the heart, 
which should prepare it for the reception of the 
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elements with a lively faith and a burning love— 
and it is in this descent of the Spirit, and not in 
the words of the institution, as do the Romanists, 
that the oriental church places the consecration. ddThe " 5 .“ 
Hence, in the ancient liturgies, there was always 
dd a prayer for the descent of the Holy Ghost; im-iuvoca- 
ploring his illapses not only on the souls of the than cent. 2. 
communicants, but also upon the elements them- a^cent!^ 

selves. Though, in the later liturgies, and somechanst_" 

sanctioned by illustrious names, the emphasis of^^i* 116 
the descent of the Spirit is not placed in the soul ^^^dicai, 
of the communicant, but directly in the bread and ^*1^ ' 
wine. But this, if we may judge on the manly and 
consistent principles of interpretation adopted by our 80 - 
reformers, was manifestly only a form of speech; 
and, in the application of it either to the elements of < Renaudot 
baptism or the supper of the Lord, in the ancient, this inter. 
and I must think noble , fervency of language, and in Senrfve 0 
that sensuous representation of truths to men’s eyes ut view*"" 
which was the characteristic of antiquity, we have “■Q d < £ 1 . r _. 
the distinct disavowal of one of the greatest of the ^UimUal 
later oriental fathers, holy Basil f , of any inten- tor ®? totam 

7 J 7 J orationem 

referri ad fructuosam mysterii susceptionem, ferri non potest. Unde sequeretur nullam esse 
transmutationem erga indigne communicantes quae germanissima est Protestantium doc- 
trinae. Si haec ad solara fructuosam communionem referantur, nulla magis commoda Pro¬ 
testantium causae interpretatio excogitari posset.” Renaudot’s Oriental Liturgies, tom. ii. 
p. 93. Yet the Romish canon still retains the prayer that the elements may be rendered to 
us the body and blood of Christ, which is decisive against transuhstantiation. 

dd — super nos et super haec dona. It was anciently implored 
to descend on the oil of the holy chrism, exactly in the same 
sense, i. e. on those who were to receive it. 

e So it is, 1 believe, in the Scotch Prayer Book, and in the 
American Episcopal Liturgy. 

f In fact, it is clear that the effect of the Spirit on the souls 
of the faithful is a point agreed upon by all parties. It is com¬ 
bined, in time, with receiving the elements—hence their physical 
union in common parlance and common opinion. “ Et ns eorlu 
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•Heu tion to inmix the Spirit with the elements a . Sd 

speaking of , 

baptism, that it is unnecessary to prove by argument the 
quite as looseness of any conception which should represent 
th™euch£. n it literally in this light; or the physical and moral 
nsticaieie- j m p 0SS ibility 0 f combining the Spirit with unintel- 
9^“ ligent matter, to make the matter act upon the 
by soul. Nor can any thing be more distinct than 
fpJ'T’un- Augustine, whose definition of a sacrament our own 
efifioefbJnchurch has adopted; more distinct, indeed, on this 
with as lit- an( j other points, and more evangelical than any of 
though his bis predecessors or contemporaries. The inward and 

expressions 

are,afterhis invisible grace is not in the elements, nor can be, 

manner, 

exceedingly but in the soul of the receiver, without which they 
v!d" the can neither be the body nor the blood. The spirit 
Cawarius is not in the symbols, any more than the body of 
Mveonhis Christ is really there—such consecration as they are 
For the 3 capable of, that they receive—a relative holiness, 
c^iTletter and relative consecration, as the representative body 


1st contro- an ^ hlood, to the faithful receiver of them, and 


versialists 
see Abp. 
Wake— 
Defence of 
Exposit. 
App.—the 
whole his¬ 
tory is very 
instructive. 


therefore to him, in effect, the very body and blood 
themselves —but no more s. Whatever presence of 

iv ro) vbari X9P LS > °^ K * K r V s <t>v<rem ior\ rov vSaroff, dXX* Ik rrjs rov 
7TP€VfiaTos irapovaias—ov yap ian to Pdimapa pxmov crapKbs airoOea-is, 
aXXa ovvcidTjaem ayaBfjs arcptarrjpa els 0edv.” Bas. de Spi. Sane. cap. 
XV. and then “ xat ovk d#era> v to iv rt3 vdan Parma pa, ravra \eyco — 
aXXa tovs \oyiapovs KaOatp&v rcov inaipopevav Kara rov irvcvparos, Kai 
piyvvvTcov ra dpiKTa Kai napuKaftovToav Ta dovveUaaTa .** And 80 


Greg. Nyss. in Bapt. Christ, than whom none speaks more hyper- 
bolically, f< Tavrqv t rjv evcpytcrlav ov to vftap \api(ffrav %v yap av 7raayjs 


rrjs KTicrecos vyj/r)\oT€pov‘ dXXd 0 eov irpoaraypa, Kat 17 rov nvcvparos 


iirK^oiTipris, pvoriK&s ipxopivq npbs ttjv fjperipav iXevBeplav—vdcap di 
{nrr)p€T€t npos cvdei£iv rrjs mOapatm” No one can have a doubt 
about Augustine’s views. The presence of the Spirit being granted, 
it is an unprofitable dispute. 

S The fathers adopt precisely the same style of speaking of the 
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the Spirit, moreover, there be in one sacrament, 
there is in the other—and in the first prayer book 
of king Edward a similar prayer for the descent of 
the Holy Ghost was inserted in both services; and an An equal 

# presence of 

intimation still remains in one of them, though wisely the spirit in 

. , . both sacra- 

and industriously veiled to prevent a superstitious ments. 
veneration of the element. But no one can be con¬ 
versant even with the ordinary details of a parochial 
ministry, without seeing a strong disposition in the 
multitude to a superstitious regard to the mere 

element of baptism as of the eucharist. The fathers in the Council 
of Nice, quoted by Jewel, Def. Apol. art. v. say, “ Baptism must 
be considered not with our bodily eyes, but with the eyes of the 
mind. Thou seest the water—think then of the power of God 
that in the water is hidden : think then that the water is full of 
heavenly fire, and of the sanctification of the Holy Ghost." 
nXrjprj rov Ociov irvpbs rh vdara. 

How bold and imaginative an expression is this last —even in 
the official documents of a solemn council—true if taken figura¬ 
tively, but most erroneous if literally—and loose any how. 

Chrysostom likewise, speaking of baptism, tells us, that “ the 
things that he saw he judged not by sight, but by the eyes of the 
;nind.” The heathen, when he hears of the baptismal waters, 
takes them only for plain water, “ but I see not simply and barely 
what I see : I see the cleansing of the soul by the Spirit of God.” 

And Gregor. Nazianz. de Sanct. Bapt. Meifavr&v opcoplvcav «rrl r6 
pvarripiov Ambrose de Spir. Sanct. Aliud est quod visibiliter 
agitur—aliud quod invisibiliter celebratur:” and again, "Ne solis 
corporis tui oculis credas—magis videtur quod non videtur.” The 
conclusion which our Reformers drew, and drew truly, is that all 
these attributes of the water are forms of speech, which would 
not be misinterpreted by a clear understanding acquainted with the 
principles of the gospel; and are indicative of the spiritual effects— 
therefore Tertullian, de Bapt., tells us, “ that the Holy Ghost 
comes down and hallows the water.” Basil, “ that the kingdom 
of heaven is there set open.” Chrysostom in Matt. Horn. li. in 
his own audacious style of metaphor, “ that God Himself, in bap- 
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elements, and their power, as such. Such a mode 
of viewing them may be detected from very early 
periods of the church; and by a natural and real 
confusion of ideas, probably, as well as warmth of 
expression, there seems to have been the notion 


» This book 
contains the 
opinions of 
Ambrose— 
his compo¬ 
sition it pro¬ 
bably is not. 

b The lat¬ 
ter part of 
this cele¬ 
brated pas¬ 
sage looks, 
in itself* 
like tran- 
substantia- 
tion; but 
doubt dis¬ 
appears on 
comparing 
it with Dial. 
Tryp. p. 
260, et p. 
345 Opp. 

c He says 
inhi8 coarse 
style,— 

“ Caro cor¬ 
pora, et san¬ 
guine 

Christi ves- 
citur, ut et 
anima de 
Deo sagine - 
tur." De 
Res. Cam. 
c. 8. He 
likewise 
held, like 
the other 
Fathers, the 
communi¬ 
cation of 
bodily in¬ 
corruptibi¬ 
lity by the 
elements. 
De Resur. 
Cam. c.47. 


that, somehow or other, the Spirit was interfused 
and incorporated with the elements. They seem to 
have really experienced great difficulty, and one not 
felt, whatever expressions they occasionally used, by 
the later and more logical fathers 1 *, in drawing the 

tism, by His invisible power, holds thy head/* a Ambrose de Sacr. 
" that the water hath the grace of Christ, and that in it is the 
presence of the Trinity." Bernard, “ Let us be washed in His 
blood." " Lavemur in sanguine ejus.” Every argument that tells 
for the presence of Christ in one, tells for His presence in the 
other: and if words are to be taken literally in one—so must 
they be in the other. (Vid. Jewel, Def. Apolog. Art. 5.) 

h We have seen on a former occasion that Ignatius attributed 
a saving efficacy to the body , to the elements of the eucharist . 

The same seems to have been the case with Justin, or may 
fairly be inferred from the conveyance to the sick of a portion 
of the consecrated elements—as no longer common meat and 
drink. So he speaks of the food which has been blessed by the 
word of blessing , and which nourishes our flesh and blood by being 
changed into them, b (Vid. Just. opp. Colon. 97, 98.) after every 
fair modification of the passage by comparison with others, and 
his known opinions, still there does seem to remain the idea of an 
elemental efficacy . Irenaeus speaks of the sacramental cup and 
bread apparently as though our bodies were strengthened by 
them, not simply as by common material creatures^ but in that 
they are consecrated elements , Christ’s body and blood. Iren. 
Adv. Haer. lib. iv. cap. 34. ed. Oxon. p. 327. And then in the 
spirit of Ignatius he proceeds to ascribe to the material elements 
the effect of implanting in the body the seeds of the future immor¬ 
tality, “jam non communis panis est sed eucharistia,—sic et 
corpora nostra percipientia eucharistiam jam non sunt corruptibilia, 
spem resurrectionis habentia.” We find from <*Tertullian that the 
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proper boundaries between the sensuous form, and the *h« nay» of 
thing signified — such was evidently the case with a Ter- “ ita sancli- 
tullian, whose notions are utterly wild and fanciful. 

di combi- 

bunt/’ de Bapt. c. iv. “ Angelus baptismi arbiter superventuro Spiritui sancto vias dirigit 
ablutione delictorum, quam fides impetrat, obsignata in Patre, et Filio, et Spiritu sancto.*’ 
Ibid. c. vi. Origen theologizes better. u Dicit (Origenes) Spiritum sanctum non operari 
in ea quae inanima sunt, nee ad irrationabilia pervenire.” Theoph. Alex. lib. Pascha i. 
p. 698. apud Hieron. opp. t. iv. edit. Ben. quoted by Waterland. 


consecrated elements were accounted so holy, that the utmost 

vigilance was used to prevent a crumb or drop falling to the 

ground — but he makes the whole rite commemorative, (Adv. b ^ 

Marcion. lib. 4. ad fin. De anima, cap. 7.) and faith is the instru- Cyprian_ 

ment by which the soul is fed. Cyprian says, de Coen. Domini, hut an an- 
. _ . _ . , . _ _ . . . cientauthor 

b “ Quotiescunque his verbis et hac fide actum est, pams iste super- certainly. 

eubstantialiset calix benedictione solenni sacratus, ad totius hominis Pamehus 

S&V8^ ^ 6 t 81 

vitam salutemque proficit then touching the Paschal supper and stylus non- 

Judas, “ simul sacrum cibum mens perfida tetigit et sceleratum n . iln l hae- 
. . . . 8itatioms 

os pams sanctificatus vntramt, parrtctdialts animus vim tanti sacra- afferat, 

menti non sustinens — prseceps cucurrit ad proditionem et pretium, mult ° ta- 
_ _ . _ _ ., men sunt 

ad desperationem et laqueum. Et nos quidem, cum caro essemus qu i aut j). 

et sanguis, corrupta et infirma corporis animseque natura—refor- Cypnani 

mari non poteramus—msi morbo mveterato imponeretur malagma deant, aut, 

conveniens, et in curatione desperatae infirmitatis contraria remo- ut mini -. 

verentur confronts, et similia similibus convenient . toris aeque 

Afterwards he says, “ Quod est esca cami, hoc anima est fides vetusti.” 

. . At all e- 

■—quod cibus corpori, hoc verbum spiritui, ut sciremus quod man- ve nts, it it 

sio nostra in ipso sit manducatio, et potus quasi quadam incorpo - 9X1 excellent 
. ...» .. t .» • • . • »» rm exponent of 

ratio subjectis obsequiis, voluntatibus junctis, affectibus unit is. The t h e ancient 

whole tract is worth study. Clement seems to attach the same elemental 
effects to the elements themselves; though in the Alexandrian 
system, in the sacraments, and in the other portions of it, the dis¬ 
tinction is clearly brought forward between the inward thing, the 
invisible operation of the \ 6 yos, and the sensuous sign which re¬ 
presents it. Vid. Clem. Psedag. 2. 2. According to Clement, the 
spirit of Christ in the eucharist combines with the spirit of man, 
and purifies it from sin ; and the divine nature of Christ, with the 
whole animal nature, imparting to it a principle of incorruption. 

The Logos is present with the eucharistical elements, and united 
with them in the same manner as the soul to the body of man. 


Origen distinguishes between the Kotvorepa irept rfjs ^vxapivrlas 
cVc bo\rj rdis cm\ov<TT€pots, and that Kara, rqv Sctorepav cirayycXiap, 
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In Cyprian we find, though not the precise idea of 
interpenetration by the Spirit, yet a superstitious power 
and efficacy attributed to the elements, far beyond 

which correspond to the two conditions of yvSxrts and marts. But 
though, to the mere carnal communicant, there is no true com¬ 
munication of the divine bread to the soul, yet, in the outward 
supper, he supposes a higher sanctifying efficacy in virtue of the 
words of consecration thus uttered; but still, in such a manner, 
and under such conditions, that no one, without the inward capa¬ 
bility of heart, can become partaker of the higher efficacy. 
(Orig. t. 11. Matt. xiv. t. 32. John xvi. Neander) Orig. on Johnvi. 

The same seems their opinion of the spiritual qualities com¬ 
municated to the baptismal elements. For whilst Origen, for 
•Abeauti- instance, makes the outward baptism, in regard to its highest 
a symbol of the purification of the soul, through the 
cum ad fi- power communicated from the divine \ 6 yos ; yet he conjoins 
nitreb^rma- with the consecrated water, a supernatural and healing quality 
ta perse- to the body as well as the soul. (John vi.) Irenseus is more 
tivteter^ a " ^ s ^ nct * n stating the supernatural power communicated to the 
ex aqua et water. Vid. Adv. Hser. lib. 3. c. 19. The Pentecostal outpour- 
tute Te^rac- tbe Spirit was imparted that the gate of life might be 

tocorruptio- opened unto all nations—that a hymn to God might be sung 
aidffio^to- 86 * n nations, &c. On this account the Lord promised that he 
tam lucem would send the Paraclete, who should make us one with God. 
spfciit ^Ex- ^ or as dr y me£d cannot be kneaded into one mass, nor made one 
dpitur eti- bread without moisture, neither can we, being many, be made one 
sanctosicut * n desus Christ, without the water which is from heaven, &c.— 
in pristina “ Sicut de arido tritico massa una fieri non potest sine humore, 
spirinipro^ ne( l ue unus panis—ita nec nos multi unum fieri in Christo Jesu 
tur animampoteramus sine aqua quse de coelo est—corpora enim nostra per 
n^bentem I_ l avacrmn iUam quae est ad incorruptionem unitatem acceperunt , 
spiritui caro animae autem per spiritum.” Tertullian in speaking of the opera- 
mancipium ^ on baptism, and the regeneration which the soul, through 
et jam non faith, receives from the water, and the power from above, tells 
mukTsed” us tb at “ she is received into the communion of the holy Spirit, 
spiritus— and the soul, which unites itself with the holy Spirit, is followed 
TOimuWum b y the body, which is no longer the servant of the soul, but the 
si non ad- servant of the Spirit.” a De Anima, c. 23. But still he ascribes 
dulterium to tbe water itself a supernatural and sanctifying power, though 
nothing can be clearer than his general conception of the rite. 
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their mere relative consecration e . So in after-times, 
we find the dispute between the Franciscans and 
Dominicans, as to whether the grace accompanied, or 
was under and in the emblem ee , “ vain wisdom, all, and ** “ °P° r - 

tet ergo 

false philosophy !” But, though it was argued by the muru j£T 
Greeks at the council of Florence f , and might beaquampn- 


us a sacer- 

that faith—-fides Integra —is that which in baptism receives for- dote ut pos- 
. „ . sit baptismo 

giveness of sm. 8U0 

I think it is clear, therefore, that the early fathers did, in some hominis 

way or other , immix the Spirit with the elements in both sacra- ^tur^ablu- 

ments—and that many superstitions were, in consequence, attached ere :” Cyp. 

to them. (Vid. in the Clementines, a singular effect ascribed to Elsewhere 

the water of baptism in reference to demons, and quenching the he gives^ 

flames of evil cmdvptai.) Whilst, from the spirituality of their lan- structive 


guage in other passages, an apparent struggle and difficulty is power on 
indicated in their minds, in the attempt to discriminate perfectly dpients. 


between the inward and the outward; and, as the legitimate conse¬ 
quences of their views, it might be demonstrated that the spiritual 
effects flow from the outward sign, in no other sense than as 
accompanying the faithful use of the symbols. Beyond a doubt, 
there is nothing in scripture or apostolical usage to justify the 
other opinion; over and above the physical and metaphysical 
objections to it; and even if it were so, it were but a poor mystery , 
compared with the moral and spiritual mysteries which, in the 
eye of all true Christians, surround the things signified in both 
sacraments. But I think it useless to deny that such is the lan¬ 
guage of the Fathers, for the descent of the Spirit on and in both 
sacramental elements, and perhaps the faith of the earlier ones. 
Yet here is another instance of the unsatisfactory nature of all 
statements drawn from the fathers, uncorrected by the declarations 
of holy writ. Let any man read Johnson’s Unbloody Sacrifice, 
and then Waterland, vol. vii. c. 10, and he will feel that the only 
safe and satisfactory rule is to believe neither more nor less than 
can clearly be drawn from holy writ. 

e But Card. Bonaventure says well, “ Non est aliquo modo di- 
cendum quod gratia continetur in sacramentis—the outward signs 
—essentialiter, tanquam aqua in vase, hoc enim dicere est erro- 
neum—sed dicuntur continere gratiam, quia earn significant.” 


f At the Council of Florence, to which the Greeks anxious to 
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proved alike by irrefragable reason, and a comparison 
of themselves with themselves, that it was not the 
intention of the Greek liturgists to implore the de¬ 
scent of the Spirit upon the elements, as implying 


effect a union with the Western Church, gave their earnest co¬ 
operation, among other subjects was discussed the use of leavened 
or unleavened bread in the blessed sacrament. The use of the latter 
was one of the conditions insisted upon by the Romish legates. 
Whatever approximation might have been made on the eucharisti- 
cal question, between the heads of the two parties, it was in former 
times a matter of notoriety that transubstantiation was not held by 
the Greek churches. Scotus, in treating of the eucharist, says, 
“ Ad hanc sententiam principaliter videtur movere, quod de sacra- 
mentis tenendum est, sicut tenet sancta Romana ecclesia. Ipsa 
autem tenet panem transubstantiari in corpus, et vinum in sangui- 
nem.” J. Scot, in 4. sent. dis. 1 o. And Isidore, the Russian 
bishop, when, after his return home from the council, he began 
to stir himself to bring about an entire agreement with Rome on 
this, as on other points, was deposed from his office and deserted 
by his clergy. It is generally supposed that, in later times, the 
munificence of the French ambassadors at the Porte, and the 
sophistries of the Jesuits, have so worked upon the avarice and 
ignorance of the Greek bishops, that they have departed on many 
points from the creed of their ancestors, and have adopted, among 
other errors of the Romish church, the tenet of transubstantiation. 
This change was mainly brought about by the famous council as¬ 
sembled in 1672 at Jerusalem. To this question the controversy 
between the Romanists and Protestants in France gave way, and 
Claude maintained that the doctrine of transubstantiation was quite 
modem. The Roman Catholics, with Araaud Nicolle at their 
head, that it had been received by the Christian Church of all 
ages. And to strengthen their cause, they ventured to assert 
that it was adopted by all the Eastern Churches, and particularly 
by the Greeks. In the result, the Roman Catholic emissaries 
obtained, by whatever means, a greater number of testimonies 
than their enemies were able to procure. What a change from 
the Basils and Chrysostoms ! Vid. Mosheim, Eccl. Hist. cent. 17. 
sect. 2. p. 1. 
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the incorporation of a divine substance with them 
absolutely, but only relatively—in fact, upon the souls 
of the communicants—it is one of those points in the 
ancient records of the church, from which Romanist 
advocates draw another argument for the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. This immixture of the Spirit with 
the elements, therefore, implies nothing else than (he 
presence therein of the body and blood of Christ, 
sacramentally, to the' souls which the Spirit has 
touched. 

V. i. And this brings me to another important point 
—the real presence of Christ in this sacrament —and t* 1 ® 

* presence of 

in what sense, not strictlv spiritual, it can be held, Christ in 

. . • r theEucha- 

witnout implying the doctrine of the gross presence nst. 
of the flesh and blood, and the actual and literal 
manducation of them. And here it is, that the Ro¬ 
manists are inextricably hampered, by the false posi¬ 
tion in which the monstrous dogma of transubstan¬ 
tiation has placed them. 

In regard to the multitude , they have always urged 
the carnal presence and manducation inculcated by 
Paschasius, and have uniformly acted upon it—it is 
upon this alone in fact, as we have seen, that 
the assertion can be justified, that it is a repetition of 
the sacrifice offered upon Calvary, with the flesh 
broken, and the blood poured forth—and thus alone 
can it be transformed into a real propitiatory sacrifice 
for the dead and the living. This is sufficient for the 
mass of mankind; but it is not so that the judgment 
of intelligent Romanists can be overborne, or their 
objections answered. 
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The plainest evidence of the senses, and the feel¬ 
ings, of the heart alike rebel, irreconcilably, against 
the frightful consequences which follow legitimately 
from the sacrifice, and the real crushing with the teeth; 
of the actual flesh and blood. This compels the ad¬ 
vocates of transubstaiitiation to adopt another line of 
argument, which, if it does not convince the reason, 
at least puts out of sight the broader contradictions 
and more revolting consequences! In the case of 
the sacrifice, they have recourse, when pressed, to a 
figurative and sacramental sense,.though, if allowed, 
it is, by inevitable inference, subversive of their 
fundamental position. Here they would fain adopt 
the presence of Christ in a spiritual and sacramental 
manner only; and this is the mode of defence which, 
not. only a subtle advocate, but any well informed 
Romanist, would adopt against an intelligent ad¬ 
versary. 

This however, or any explanation which a; Roman¬ 
ist can give, is, , in its legitimate consequences, irre¬ 
concilable with the doctrine of a literal transub- 
atantiation, presented by their authorized formu¬ 
laries, and proved by irrefragable authorities to be the 
real doctrine to which the Romish church is bound. 

It only escapes the charge of a monstrous per¬ 
version of scriptural truth, by embracing a contra 
diction—not only a contradiction, to scripture : and 
right reason, but a contradiction to that very doctrine 
which, in hypothesis, they are thus defending, but 
in reality subverting! 

The opinion to which I refer is this — that there 
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is not only a purely spiritual presence of the 
Saviour by faith in the hearts of believers; but 
an actual presence of the glorified body of Christ, The pre- 

, i i ., , . senceofthe 

connected, some how or other, by a mysterious glorified 
tie, with the elements, and a union so effected,^f/esa 
by actual juxtaposition, and a quasi corporeal con- ™'J i tradlc ‘ 
tact between it and the soul of the faithful com¬ 
municant. Now this, really and truly, is not a diffi¬ 
culty, but a contradiction —not that which it pretends 
to be, a mystery, in a scriptural or rational sense of 
the word, but a union of incompatible conditions, 
which God himself, by his own laws, has rendered 
impossible. No metaphysical subtilty whatever; no 
refinements on the nature of matter and spirit, or 
the possible, but tp us inscrutable, ways by which 
other natures, disencumbered of the clogs of flesh 
and blood, may act in reference to space and time, 

—more especially when united to the divine nature, 
as in the case of our blessed Lord—go so much as a 
single step towards removing the contradiction. They 
may scare the timid—they may gratify the innate 
and unintelligent instinct of mystery — they irre¬ 
coverably perplex the question to a mind unaccus¬ 
tomed to notional distinctions, and verbal metaphysics 
—but the hard fact of the case remains where it was. 

It. is - no invasion of the attributes of Almighty God 
nor distrust of his power, to suppose it not employed 
upon things which cannot, and do not, fall under any 
power. “Whatsoever,” says bishop Pearson, “ im¬ 
plies a contradiction is impossible, and therefore not 
within the object of the power of God, because impos¬ 
sibility is a contradiction to ail power.” 

z 2 
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On the real l. This asserted presence, though it is unseen and so 

presence, _ 

Calvin ex- eludes the senses, yet, by being inseparably connected 
says, “ Nos with matter , falls legitimately under the examination 
ti prsesenti- of the understanding — and there can be no irrever- 
statuenT^ence, on the principles before laid down, in making 
ropanis 1 * use of the faculties which God has given us, in judging 
ipaumaffi- of a point, which, though connected with a divine mys- 
panem^n" t eI 7» is merely a human statement — a representation 
mod? °f undeclared by holy writ, and to be gathered, if 


teT'deTnde^ a ^> 8 °l e ly by inference from it—scripture is un- 
qnas nec touched—for, by all men’s confession it has, in terms, 

mensuram * 

an auam propounded nothing of the kind. It is, moreover, 

auferat, vel . 

piuribus an exercise of our understanding, not on a conclusion 
distrahat, drawn forth by a long deduction, where some of the 
am im mag-links may have slipped in the process — but one in 
affingatquse truth which depends on its primary intuitions, ante- 
terram 11 n<w " empirical reasoning — on the original con- 
-h^n- Ur ditions of all thought, in short, on the two consti- 
exoeptfonCT t uen ts of the universe, mind and matter, which, whe- 
patiamur tber they be objectively what they seem or not, are 
nobis enpi cer t a i n ly s0 to us. The qualities of each, as far as we 
hisabsurdi- can conceive, are fixed and unchangeable, so that the 
latis, quic- removal of them, even in imagination , is impossible— 

quid ad ex- # ^ # 1 

pnmen- for then it would cease to be what it is, and become 

dam veraxn 

substantia- something else, which,by the very hypothesis, it is not. 
poris et >r Let matter, therefore, be changed as much as you will 
Domini —defecated to any extent—clad with glory and inter- 
penetrated with spirit—still spirit is spirit, and body 
M«aris coenae * 8 body, and, as such, occupies definite relations to 
fideiibus space, and cannot be in two, much less in more than 


^re two pl aces at fbe same instant. Now, it is impos- 

iesfc, libenter recipio.” Calv. Inst. 1 . 4. c. 17 . s. 19. 
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sible that any thing should be more precise than the 
declaration of holy writ, that the glorified body of 
Christ is now at the right hand of God, a local heaven 
of heavens; the same body in which he suffered and 
ascended, though unspeakably transfigured in power 
and majesty. There, according to the same scrip¬ 
tures, it shall remain, till the consummation of all 
things shall arrive, and God, in the flesh, shall de¬ 
scend to judge the quick and the dead. »So the 
church says, “ till His second coming to judge the 
world”—the only coming or bodily presence of which 
she is cognizant, since his first earthly advent— 

I mean not to deny that He is really present in 
the blessed eucharist—not only in spiritual effects 
which have flowed from Him, and the ineffable 
communication of the benefits of the offered body 
and blood to the soul, but personally, present— God 
forbid that it should be otherwise . 

But it is in that divine nature into which the c hri «t pre- 

sent by his 

human is assumed, and with which it is hypostatically divine 
united—and through those attributes by which alone, ally, and to 
both in this and in other points, he is enabled to per- virtually* ” 
form his mighty offices in the Church I And by this 
mysterious union of the one with the other, though, 
the Highest only is literally and locally present , 
yet the full nature may be said to be present 
too — not locally, as to the body, but still truly l 
This, or something like this, is the theory and: 
reasoning of Hooker, though, when closely ana¬ 
lyzed, the distinction which gives a presence to the 
body does to some minds seem somewhat notional — 
but it is the only sense in which its presence can be. 
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predicated, and the whole nature said to be there, 
other than virtually and to faith. Even in regard to 
Luther, it is far from being clear that he really meant 
a corporeal presence—and undoubtedly some of his 
Luther’s illustrations, such as that drawn from the propa- 
opinion not gation of sound from a distant bodv, would clearly 
• Caiwu* 1 8 ^ ew i'l w * he did not. a He was not able accurately to 
says of the evolve his own idea—and, as it happened in the an- 

Lutherans, 

“ fatentur cient church, so it did at the reformation—time and 
nae vere the accuracy which controversy gives, were required 
am esse for the clear announcement of truth, and a perception 
corruptibi- of the distinctions by which it was to be logically 
nec'qukT 1 ’ defined, and polemically maintained. So it was here 
ratimuta^ especially in regard to manducation and union —and 
subse hf. ihe glorified and crucified body of our Lord, the one 
here inciu. commemorated by us, the other united to us m . The 

sum Cnnsti J 

corpus.. .. Volunt ergo Christi corpus invisibile esse et immensum ut sub pane lateat, quia 
se cum eo communicare aliter non putant quam si in panem discendat—modum vero dis- 
census quo nos ad se sursum evehit, non comprehendunt—ohtendunt quoscunque possunt 
colores, sed ubi omnia dixerunt satis apparet locali Christi prsesentiae insistere—unde id ? 
nempe quia non aliam carnis et sanguinis participationem condpere sustinent nisi quae vel 
loci conjunctione atque contactu vel crassa aliqua inclusione constet.” Instit. lib. 4. c. 17. 
s. 16. 


m Yet, strictly speaking, there should be no more difficulty here 
than in baptism—wherein we are brought into as close an union. 
“ Ad hoc baptismus valet,” says Augustine, “ ut baptizati Christo 
incorporemur . Suft^uro 1 ytyovores airy bia rov deiov ficmrlo-paTos.’* 
Pachym. in Dionys. c. 14. And,Chrysostom says, “ that Christ 
mingleth His body with our bodies, and formeth us as it were into 
one lump of dough with himself.” (Vid. Jewel, Def. Apol. p.342.) 
Leo quoted in the same place, says, “ Susceptus a Christo, Chris- 
tumque suscipiens, non est idem post lavaorum, qui ante baptismum 
fuit—sed corpus regenerati Jit euro Christi ”—And Augustine in Jo* 
han. Tract. 21. “ Ergo gratulemur, et agamus gratias, non solum 
nos Christianos factos esse, sed etiam Christum. Intelligitis Fratres, 
gratiamDei super nos—capitis, admiramini, gaudete— Christusfacti 
sumus .—Sienim ille caput est, et nos membra, totus tile homo et nos/* 
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later Lutherans have gone further than their master, 
and have found themselves drawn on to assert, dis¬ 
tinctly and in terms, that very omnipresence of the 
glorified body which is at the bottom of the tenet 
which we are examining. At all events, if it mere 
so, faith, and faith alone could vitalize and realize 
it—and that very faith it is, which does realize to us 
His full presence—removing from our eyes their 
carnal films—exalting our spiritual senses with a 
more exquisite refinement—and so rolling back all 
that intervenes between us and the glorified body of 
our blessed Lord, as to bring us into the heaven of 
heavens where He sits. Not in the secresy of the 
mass, nor under the veil of the elements therefore 

The fathers,when they use these strong terms of corporeal union, do 
it to exclude the possibility of supposing it a fancy—and to mark 
the conjunction as a real one, a true spiritual intercommunion. 
This is the union of the Eucharist. “ Postquam ex mortuis re- 
surrexit et ascendit ad Patrem est in nobis per spiritum.” He 
makes Christ say to Mary Magdalene, “ Ascendam ad Patrem 
meum—turn tange me” —August. Serin, de Temp. Meaning, 
evidently, that the distance of place cannot hinder spiritual 
touching. Again he says that Christ addresses his people, 
“ Qui venit ad me incorporatur mihi”—“ veniamus” be adds, “ in- 
tremus ad eum—incorporemur ei—.” So the author of the Tract de 
Coen.Domini: Nostra et Christi conjunctio «ec miscetpersonas nec 
unit substantias —sed affectus consociat et confoederat voluntates. 
Little did he or Augustine dream that we are joined with Christ 
and with Christ’s body only in the Eucharist, or there by a quasi- 
corporeal contact. It shews the inveteracy of old habits, and this 
realistic tendency of the mind, that Luther seems never to have at¬ 
tained a clear perception of union in the eucharist , without manduca - 
tion, as well as the presence of the body—so far at least as to 
enunciate it. 
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are we to look for the Son of God; but we find Him 
in our eouls, and we hold and feed upon Him in our 
hearts —the soul is raised to heaven, and so made 
present with Him, and not He brought down to earth. 

2. But even supposing, as we are called upon by this 
hypothesis to believe, that the glorified body, albeit 
impalpable to the senses, is yet present, it could be, 
in itself, of no service to us—for it could be by no ap¬ 
plication of a material or even angelical body that the 
spirit could be affected, or the soul fed. On the 
contrary, even then, it must be, as now, by inward 
spiritual workings, and influences wrought correspond¬ 
ingly to its nature, and according to its laws, that 
graces are infused into it, or incorporated with it! 
Though the And thus in fact, we believe them to be conveyed, not 
bodywe hy local changes or transference of the glorified man- 
faith "till hood to the scene of the commemoration, but by the 
medium^ of P ower of God working in the heart by faith and love. 
muon. And even, if we go beyond what is written, and what 
some men think allowable or wholesome specula- 

*Neque id 

sane opus tion, and count one of the ineffable gifts therein 
sius pan!- conferred, to be not merely a possession, by way 
of covenant, of all the blessings of Chrisfs body , 
benefidiper which I think is the true statement, but an in- 
umnobSs* 1 "choate change of the body itself, and the commu- 
htrgitur^ui of the seed or germ of that glory by which 

pore sjMt u our own bodies shall ultimately be changed into the 
etanhna likeness of His glorious body—yet, even then, it is not 

cuiuinergo ^ ^ ie a hodily presence, that the germ of immortality 
istius con- must be engrafted, but by the divine energy of Him 
e« spintus who hath life in Himself, underived and essentially. 
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and who worketh all in all. This, however, is a pious christi, cu- 

. .. . . •/» i • jusnexuco- 

imagination only—but, if it were a certain fact, thiSpuiamur, 
effluence of a transforming virtue must come from 
the divine and not the human nature. Besides, J^eqSd 
why should the material presence of our Lord be “^"ha- 8 
more necessary in the eucharist, than in baptism ? 

It is in that initiation and new birth that we put on®‘“!?? 
Christ, and are, through faith, joined to him in that“'“j£ n < i® r ‘ 
real vital union, from which we have a right to all®*" 1 *"!, 
the inestimable blessings of his cross and passion. 

It is indeed the main rite to which the other is sub- “t irradia- 

_ tio ad com- 

sidiary— the one gives life—the other sustains it. The munionem 
actual bodily presence, therefore, is as much required sanguinis 
in the one case as in the other—if not in the one , traducen- 
then in neither—both mmt possess it not at all, or in chry^cX 
the same sense and degree. *"“7. 

3 . And it must not be hastily supposed that 
this is a mere speculative point—and that it mat¬ 
ters not which way it be decided. For, both in 
its moral and logical consequences, it will be found 
fraught with results of the utmost moment to™*" 0 ** 

° merely spe- 

the whole frame of our faith, and it will be seen, cuiative 

t question. 

in some points, to affect it to its very founda- 
tion. It is ultimately upon these laws of sense 
and matter, and the reliance to be placed upon them, 
that the external evidences of Christianity depend; 
it is by them alone that we become capable of speak¬ 
ing in our own persons by sensible experience, or re¬ 
ceiving the transmitted evidences of other men. If 
the fundamental laws of nature are reversed in one 
case—not suspended or overborne, but contradicted. 
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why not in another?—why should the eye or the 
ear be trusted, if their actions be not regulated by 
fixed laws ? Why should not the apostles have been 
enthusiasts—in a dream or a delirium—the dupes of 
a perturbed imagination, instead of the sober, cre¬ 
dible witnesses to facts, which God had given them a 
moral infallibility in ascertaining? It overthrows 
completely all proof of the identity of the man Jesus 
with the Son of God, which St. John grounds ex¬ 
pressly on the evidence of the senses—“ that which 
we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled of the word of life.” It overthrows what 
St. Luke calls the many infallible proofs of the re¬ 
surrection, which were none other than those which 
the senses of the disciples afforded them. It strikes 
at the ascension which took place publicly for none 
•other end, than that the disciples might have the 
proof which nature and experience assured them to 
be the strongest— the proof of the senses —for their 
continued trust in Him who was now exalted to be 
a Prince and a Saviour. If the fundamental laws 
which govern matter and its phenomena be capable 
of reversal, why should not the hypothesis of the 
Docetae be the true one, and our Lord, after all, 
a phantom ? And yet He Himself says, “ Handle me 
and see— -for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye 
see me have” Again-—if matter be capable of re¬ 
ceiving not only spiritual, but hyperspiritual'quali- 
ties, why should not the soul be material f And 
what becomes, in this confusion of ideas and dis- 
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tinctive qualities, of all those arguments for its .im¬ 
mortality, drawn from the supposed contrariety of 
matter and spirit? "The fathers argued for the divi¬ 
nity of the Holy Ghost, from His ubiquity, as a 
power belonging to God alone, communicated to no 
created spirit or being, such as are the human soul 
and body of Christ, who was made in all things, like 
as we are, sin only excepted. If humanity, as in the 
eucharistic presence, be capable of ubiquity, what 
becomes of the argument:? 

This topic might be greatly enlarged, but tins is 
more than enough to shew the extreme importance 
of preserving inviolate the laws of thought and no¬ 
tion, which God has given us; and, without a moral 
certainty in which, we can neither perform our earthly 
duties and offices, nor obtain the knowledge which is 
to fit us for the heavenly kingdom. 

4 . That the corporeal presence of Christ in the 
eucharist is no idle speculation, but an important 
principle, another result will prove. If it be once 
admitted, that there is no difference between a mys¬ 
tery and a sensible contradiction in their claims on 
our acceptance — if we are called upon to believe 
the one as implicitly as the other-—then, all the ela-. 
borate argumentation by which the great masters of 
reasoning in the Protestant Church have assailed 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, on the high a 
priori ground of its impossibility, and the incredible 


n Vid. Basil de Spir. Sanct. c. 17, et praeced. Vid. A than, de 
Spir. Sanct. ad Serapion. Vid. Ambros. de Spir. Sanct. All of 
them reason, and most soundly, upon this principle. 
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contradictions which it involved, is overthrown tri¬ 
umphantly. All these chains of reasoning, com¬ 
pacted, as men have conceived till now, of so many 
links of adamant, are broken as easily as a spider’s 
thread—they are worth nothing in the question—We 
must try it upon other grounds—and, as we may not 
understand scripture, any longer, under the limit¬ 
ations of God’s general laws, these other evidences 
will resolve themselves at last into the mere decla¬ 
ration of the church, or rather of its rulers. And 
if, as the result of it all, this contradiction and phy¬ 
sical impossibility is to be received, not on the as¬ 
surance of scripture, but of church tradition inde¬ 
pendent of it, the whole ecclesiastical system of the 
mediaeval period, and, by consequence, that of Rome, 
in which it has received its systematic form, its phi¬ 
losophical vindication, and its authoritative seal, may, 
when a few broad corruptions are removed, be re¬ 
established immediately—it may be transferred, with 
all its principles, and exact mutual interdependencies of 
doctrine and practice, into the midst of us. There is no 
resting place till you reach this—no via media possible. 

5. Nor can any sound reason be given why, 
if physical contradiction be admitted, moral con¬ 
tradictions should be excluded, if they come under 
the same authority — we are left, in short — as 
we deserve to be, if we abandon these universal 
laws of mind—without rule for judgment, or found¬ 
ation for reasoning; we have neither chart nor com¬ 
pass—reason must submit, not to scripture, but 
to tradition—tradition is moulded, like so much 
wax, in the hands of the church, and we are bound 
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band and foot. Nobly then has the church of Eng¬ 
land done her duty to those committed to her charge, 
in removing, with a stern excision, all that could lead 
to superstition, or mar the simplicity of the faith. 

She has had the magnanimity to despise the name, 
whilst she has retained the true spirit of Catholicism 
—she knows that what is scriptural must be catholic, 
under whatever name it goes—though fathers are old, 
and liturgies are venerable, yet the apostles are older, 
the word of God more venerable still, and the souls of 
men more precious than any thing else under the sun. 

It was not without a forecast of consequences, and a 
comprehensive view of all that the question involved, 
that she saw fit to append the following canon to 
her Communion Service: “No adoration is intended, 
or ought to be done, either unto the sacramental 
bread and wine there bodily received, or unto any 
corporeal presence of Christ's natural flesh and blood. 

For the sacramental bread and wine remain still in 
their very natural substances, and therefore may not 
be adored; {for that were idolatry, to be abhorred of 
all faithful Christians;) and the natural body and blood 
of our Saviour Christ are in heaven, and not here; it 
being against the truth of Christ's natural body to be 
at one time in more places than one." 

VI. To conclude — such a representation does not such repre- 
exalt, but degrade the awfulness and solemnity of* 6 ^^. 
this blessed rite—it does not sink beyond the depths ^°“ ofthe 
of the understanding—we ask for a mystery, and it 
gives us a contradiction. But we are there sur¬ 
rounded by real mysteries, both of good and evil, 
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which require no- such' spurious addition ; mysteries 
unfathomable, and yet still drawing us :on farther and 
further to look into them. We feel? sure that to the 
most: capacious intellect, eternity may leaver them as 
unexhausted as at first. 

We- cannot draw near, for instance, without pom* 
dering upon the fruits of the primeval sin, and the 
fareweeping consequences which.it has drawn upon 
God’s rational creatures—the death, the misery, and 
the sis thousand years of desolation, of which it has 
been the cause. Here is a,'mystery. 

And then; to repair the sin, there is the revelation 
of God manifest: in the flesh, the eternal Son leaving 
the bosom of bis Fathers glory, and sojourning among 
men—the innumerable pangs of mortality, the 
hunger and the thirst, and. the contumely of wioked 
men, which; he bore for us;. And finally, to crown it 
all, as the hour of the sacrifice drew near, the last 
supper so full of love-*—the bloody sweat of Geth- 
semane, and the drinking alone of the cup of wrath 
of Almighty God—the kiss of him that betrayed his 
Master—the flight of them who had been his own 
familiar friends—and his abandonment, at the last, 
in that awful solitude , of soul, to tread the 1 winepress 
alone—the cross, and the crown, and the outpoured 
blood ofOalvary -—What a mystery is here ! 

Then; the Wonderful transfer of the pardon: thus 
won,.and.the merits of the atonement'thus offered to 
the souls as yet unborn, and all the multitudes of 
the redeemed); and the hand of faith strengthened to 
put his-righteousness'on us; aard the Spirit working 
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in us, and transforming us into the very image of 
Him who has thus saved us by his own blood. What 
mysteries are there here to dwell upon! 

And then what solemn offices do we discharge, 
when we come to his Table, to commemorate this his 
passion, and receive the fruits of it into our souls. We 
draw near, witnessing not only our own love and obe¬ 
dience, but witnessing to the world that lieth in wick¬ 
edness, of man’s being dead by sin, and raised to life 
again by a Redeemer’s sacrifice—a monument to the 
eyes of all of the truth of redemption, and the very 
presence of God among men! Into what a company are 
we associated—no longer in communication with a few 
sinful men, like ourselves, strangers upon earth, and 
pilgrims to a heavenly country; but taken into a 
blessed: communion with the church universal, below 
and above—anticipating, already, the employments of 
paradise, and practising the-songs of the blessed- 
nay, joining with angels and archangels, and all the 
company of heaven, in praising God and saying, 
“ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, heaven and 
earth are full of thy glory: Glory be to thee, O Lord 
most High.” 

Again—into what earnestness of intercession and 
breadth: of divine charity are we led-—how our heart 
warms as we: pray for all mankind, even all sorts and 
conditions of men—calling blessings upon them 
through the Intercessor into whose presence we have 
come. And then, elevated above the feeling of pain 
and. sorrowfor that which to the world seems death , 
but is, to. us the . gate of life, we thank God for the 
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glorious examples of faith, even in men like ourselves, 
which he has set before us — the saints and martyrs 
of all times and all lands, and those familiar friends 
who were dear to us on earth, and who, walking in His 
faith and fear, are gone before us into their rest! And 
then the consummation oF it all, that ineffable and 
blessed communion, in which we are identified with 
Him who is our life, we one with Him, and He one with 
us, knit to Him together with the body of all His faith¬ 
ful peopled Finally, the peace and sober assurance of 
joy, with which, our sins being forgiven, “and our 
souls washed in his most precious blood,” we join in 
the song of the angels, the truth of which we now 
bear in our hearts—“ Glory be to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good wiU toward men.” 

Truly, brethren, as we found before, that the Christian 
ministry, though not a priesthood, was still a most 
holy and divine office—so have we found that the 
holy communion of the body and blood of Christ is 
a most blessed mystery, full of joy and comfort, 
albeit no actual sacrifice, nor corporeal presence be 
there. They destroy its whole dignity, who load the 
simplicity of the rite with the trappings of empty 
ceremony, transform the outward signs into magical 
charms, or interpose a human priesthood between 
the soul and its God who is in the midst of us. 
Even as it is, the rite of the Church of England 
combines all that can melt, or shake, or elevate the 
soul—if not all that thrills the feelings, and, I will not 
say, imposes on the imagination, but vividly appeals 
to it, in those old reverend liturgies, yet all that fs 
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scriptural—all that can be proved apostolical —all that 
the ancient fathers can really be shewn to have pos¬ 
sessed—all that we can have with safety—it has a 
length and depth, and breadth, and height of the 
gospel about it, which can be but imperfectly realized, 
even by the ripest saint on earth. 

It is not the Christian life—nor a substitute 
for faith and holiness—but it is its most enlivening 
exercise, and most powerful support. It is not 
the exercise of one grace, but of all — the 
culminating point, where all the virtues which 
we derive from the Redeemer's fulness—faith, 
hope, and charity—all meet in one holy band—plain 
enough to 6peak, better than any eloquence, even 
to the lowest and simplest—rich and deep enough 
for the greatest and wisest of men, and full of bless¬ 
ings for both. Thus considered, there is no language 
which can be too elevated in speaking of the 
holy eucharist ; too much feeling there cannot be 
where the love is inconceivable, and the mercies infi¬ 
nite—too much faith there cannot be when there are 
such evidences of love—too much awe and rever¬ 
ence is impossible, where God, the Father, the Son, 
and Holy Ghost, is amongst us, blessing us, and 
filling our hearts with heavenly joy—too lofty 
a strain for such a theme the human heart can¬ 
not conceive, nor human lips pour forth, when 
angels and archangels may be joining in the song 
— blessing God and saying, “Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of hosts, heaven and earth are full of 
thy glory. Glory be to thee, O Lord most high.” 

a a 
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Nobly then does Hooker say—“ Let curious and 
sharp-witted men beat their heads about what ques¬ 
tions themselves will, the very letter of the word of 
Christ giveth plain security that these mysteries do as 
nails fasten us to his very Cross, that by them we draw 
out, as touching efficacy, force, and virtue, even the 
blood of his gored side; in the wounds of our Re¬ 
deemer we there dip our tongues; we are dyed red 
both within and without, our hunger is satisfied and 
our thirst for ever quenched; they are things won¬ 
derful which he feeleth, great which he seeth, and 
unheard of which he uttereth, whose soul is possessed 
of this Paschal Lamb and made joyful in the strength 
of this new wine; this bread hath in it more than the 
substance which our eyes behold, this cup hallowed 
with solemn benediction availeth to the endless life 
and welfare both of soul and body, in that it serveth as 
well for a medicine to heal our infirmities, and purge 
our sitys, as for a sacrifice of thanksgiving; with touch¬ 
ing it sanctifieth, it enlighteneth with belief, it truly 
conformeth us unto the image of Jesus Christ; what 
these elements are in themselves it skilleth not, it is 
enough that to me which take them they are the 
body and blood of Christ, his promise in witness 
hereof sufficeth, his word he knoweth which way to 
accomplish; why should any cogitation possess the 
mind of a faithful communicant but this, O my God 
*™ k ) j£ lib ' thou art true, O my soul thou art happy!” 
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I. Justification by faith fundamental to the Gospel. 
Considered, 1. In the Pharisee and Publican. 2. In St. 
Paul, and illustrated by the examples of Abraham and 
David. 3. By the necessary relation between the Creator 
and his creatures—a proper merit impossible. 

II. 1. All parties agreed in the meritorious cause of justi¬ 
fication—the Reformed Churches and Rome at variance on 
the Causa formalis. 

2. The doctrine of Rome and its results on the Priest¬ 
hood of Christ—and the spiritual condition of man. 

3. The positive doctrine of the Reformation—and how 
faith justifies—and how not. 
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I. 11TE have now set forth in a clear scriptural light, 
* * both the priesthood and sacrifice of our Lord 
and Saviour, and have vindicated both the one and 
the other from those encroachments on the exclusive 
attributes of Christ, which the corrupt tendencies of 
human nature, and the usurpations of an interested 
priesthood had gradually introduced. It follows that 
we should consider more distinctly, and at greater 
length, the condition upon our part by which the 
merits of the sacrifice, and the mediation of the Re¬ 
deemer become available to us—and are made the 
instruments of final salvation. How are they trans¬ 
ferred to us and become subjective ? is it by faith, or 
is it by works ? this involves the very essence of the 
gospel of Christ, and, as it may be answered, in 
one way or the other, gives a totally different character 
to the whole system of practical religion. 

Now, the apostle Paul, throughout his epi¬ 
stles, manifestly considers the peculiarities of the 
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gospel from the standing-point of faith, and con¬ 
stantly opposes to it the standing-point of Judaism — 
human merit , or salvation, proximately, by works, that 
Pharisaism, in which he had himself been trained, 
and with which, in its best form, he had been 
thoroughly imbued, being in all the observances of 
the law, moral and ceremonial, blameless. It will aid 
us much therefore in obtaining a clear view of the 
question, if we consider in the first place, that por¬ 
trait of the Pharisaic character, in its theory and 
practice, which, in this very aspect of justification, our 
Lord himself contrasts with the self-bumbled and 
self-renouncing publican a . 

1 . It certainly is not obvious at first sight, why so 
vast a difference, ending in an impassable gulph of 
separation, should have been made between the two 
persons, who are thus described by our blessed Lord 

a It is obvious to reply to the case of the Pharisee as Bellar- 
mine does. “ Porro Pharisaeus, non quia dona Dei recensebat, et 
ipsi Domino gratias agebat, publicano postponi meruit, sed quia 
tumore superbise plenus erat, et in sua justitia ita confidebat ut 
nihil sibi addi, nihil sibi ignosci peteret.” This is true; but is 
such pride separable from the conscious possession of an inherent 
justifying righteousness ? was it the peculiar weakness of the 
Pharisee, or is it not, taking men as they are, its necessary re¬ 
sult? On the Romish theory moreover, which recognises a 
supererogatory holiness, it is possible that there may be nothing 
to forgive—nothing for which to crave pardon, though much 
for which to thank God, as did the Pharisee. The fathers of the 
council of Trent while they claim a proper merit , yet with the 
same breath disclaim all glorying ! “ Absit tamen ut Christianus 
homo in seipso vel confidat vel glorietur et non in Domino cujus 
est tanta erga omnes homines bonitas, ut eorum velit esse me- 
rita quae sunt ipsius dona.” Concil. Trid. Sess. vi. c. 16. 
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as approaching the throne of God, and worshipping, 
as it would appear, with equal sincerity of heart, in 
his holy temple. There is no reason for supposing 
that the Pharisee was not, in reality, all that he pro¬ 
fessed to be—very different from what men usually 
are, careless, worldly, unthoughtful to regulate their 
lives by the rule of God’s commandments, and their 
hearts by his love—and very unlike the sinful pub¬ 
lican. Nor, from any thing that appears upon the 
face of the record, can it be fairly argued that his 
obedience was merely ceremonial, and his religion 
external—it gives no hint that he was destitute of 
an inward apprehension of the spiritual service due to 
God, or of real endeavours, up to a certain point, to 
render to Him that made him, and in whom he lived 
and moved and had his being, the affections of the 
heart, as well as the thanksgivings of the lips, and 
the visible decencies of a godly life. Nay, there are 
some circumstances which point strongly the other 
way. For, whilst he enumerates, both negatively 
and positively, those moral qualities, in which he was 
favorably distinguished from the sinner who was 
kneeling by his side, he does not speak of them at 
all, as though they were self-derived, or the mere un¬ 
sanctified result of his natural strength and virtue. 
“ I thank thee," he says, “ that I am not as other men 
are" —he considered all of it therefore, though now 
a righteousness inherent, yet as a gift of God to Him; 
or there would have been no occasion at all to make 
a thanksgiving for them, the prominent feature in his 
address. And, considering the brevity of the whole 
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narrative, it can hardly be that our Lord intended to 
mark with disapprobation the mode of His address, 
as disrespectfully succinct. Nor can we doubt that 
it is a matter of the greatest thankfulness, that, whilst 
others are abandoned to their sins, we ourselves are 
called to a knowledge of His will, and enabled by 
His grace to render an active obedience to His com¬ 
mandments. The character of the publican, again, 
on whose spirit and frame of mind, on this occasion, 
so signal an approbation is bestowed, had probably 
bome, as yet, none of those fruits of the spirit which 
bear witness in the eyes of all men to the reality of 
the inward conversion; and it contrasted broadly and 
unfavourably with the rigid conscientiousness of the 
other. It would not, therefore, have been very un¬ 
reasonable to conclude, that, in spite of the difference 
of their addresses, arising from a difference of posi¬ 
tion and feelings appropriate to it, each might have 
been justified upon his own ground. The publican laden, 
up to this time, with trespasses and sins, could 
appeal for acceptance with Him who is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity, on the ground of mercy only, 
a8Bdiar bt,an< ^ a ^ ree compassion*—in fact, the first justification 
mine says, of the Romanist and Romanizing Anglicans. But the 
humiiis et other, long awakened to a sense of duty, having im- 
publican i, proved the assistance of the divine Spirit, and 
piiuscerte strengthened his obedience by a long habit of holy 
quammiam living, might rest his present acceptance on his actual 
dmatimem .righteousness, though he sincerely attributed the 
dlcuntur” meritorious cause of the whole to God — the second 
quibusde- justification of the Romanist. 
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Id what then lay his mistake—or rather his sin ? bita dimit- 
surely, in looking upon all that he had received, asquiad’gre- 
though he had not received it —it mattered not at all nores eve- 
in the eyes of God, that he attributed the origination This'S 
of it to grace, as he would his health and strength, ^ut^ 8 
and natural gifts—he sinned, in considering that anyX^actoT 1 
superiority of moral excellence which he poseMed 
was so far his own, as to admit of being presented 
God at all as a around of reward or merit; and, in nished the 

J J 7 graces ne- 

relying for justification, even in the advanced state off^nj 40 
the religious life, on any thing but the compassion of “ nctif ^' 
his heavenly Father. From hence , from this feeling: form. de. 

„ . ,. . , , .„ . Justitlib. 

of property in his virtues, and that self-satisfaction n. c. 12. 
which it is next to impossible not to feel in what 
we can immediately appropriate to ourselves, though 
remotely referable to another cause — came that 
pride which despised others less meritorious than 
himself; he trusted in himself that he was righteous, 
and, in that trust, he forfeited his justification. Had 
he been however, ten times more righteous than he 
was; had all the limitations on an inherent holiness 
which the infection of sin imposes, been removed; had 
fasts, and alms, and vigils, and prayer, and, what is 
better than all and includes them all, a devotion of heart 
and soul to God in faith, brought him as near perfec¬ 
tion as is compatible with our earthly being; he 
could never on this ground have obtained acceptance: 
and, however he might have limited his self-right¬ 
eous plea by the admission of a divine origination, 
he must, after all, have been content to stand with 
the saints of God from the beginning, and have rested 
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his justification upon “ faith without the works of the 
law.” 

2ndly. The apostle Paul, by fixing upon the great 
Father of the faithful as the exemplar of justification, 
has removed effectually two difficulties in regard to 
the application of the doctrine,—one, as to the na¬ 
ture of the works which do not justify —and the other, 
as to the period in our religious course when justifi¬ 
cation is not to him that worketh, but to him, who, 
without working, believeth in Him that justifieth the 
ungodly. In fact, it is impossible to imagine any 
thing more emphatic than the choice of Abraham at 
all, as a pattern of God’s mode of justifying sinners— 
no ordinary servant of God, whose imperfect services 
were such as could not abide a scrutiny, but the 
greatest of all recorded saints, the friend with whom 
God talked, and brought down the Majesty on high 
to the conditions of an equal intercourse; of one, who 
was not only the father of Israel according to the 
flesh, but of all, without exception, to the world’s 
end, who walk by faith and not by sight, and who, 
having at length received the promises, are entered 
into their rest with the people of God. 

Nor is there less specialty and emphasis ex¬ 
hibited in the period of Abraham’s history, on 
which the Apostle grounds his argument. It is 
not at Abraham’s first surrender of himself to the 
heavenly guidance, or at his first emancipation, if it 
ever were so in his case, from the idolatry of his 
kindred, to the worship of the true God of heaven 
and earth—when justification by faith would be 
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reconcilable to the Romanizing theory. It was, 
on the contrary, when the Saint* had waxed*via. Gen. 
mighty in his holiness, and had well nigh reached that ference to 
fulness of the stature of Christ, in which all succeed- trustee. 0 * 
ing generations have reverentially regarded him. 

And by comparing the Romans with the Hebrews, b^eved*™ 
we find the case unaltered, when, by the sacrifice 
of Isaac upon the altar, and the voluntary surrender fo r 
of the child of promise, he had performed the most ousne8 *-” 
heroical act recorded of any saint, had triumphed, in *9- in ■*- 

* ference to 

unconquerable faith, over the yearnings of the heart, Geneva, 
the deductions of the natural reason, and the contra- renewal rf 

the promise 

diction of the senses, and had thus reached the highest of seed, it 
point of evangelical holiness. Yet it is in these circum- principle 
stances, when he was perfect before God , and in thisJ&i^By 
glory of an unparalleled obedience, that the apostle^, when 
presents him to us, as the proof and example of justi- ^ 
fication by faith only. It is not merely that heJJ’i 888 ®’ 
touches upon it in passing, but he works it out in 
a chain of the most stringent and elaborate reason¬ 
ing; by the use of every form of which plain 
human language is capable, he excludes works, even 
the holiest and the mightiest, from participation in 
the reconciling act, and restricts the formal cause 
of his justification to faith —faith without the works 
of the law, or, what the Church of England, with 
all the reformed churches, considers a precise equi¬ 
valent, b “ justification by faith only.” wt 

Now, whatever determined the justification ofi u8titia . 

propter 

Abraham, must, by unavoidable inference from St.quamhomo 

. ... .1 i justificatur, 

Paurs argument, decide our own; for it is impossible non propter 
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caritatem. 

&c.” 

Luth. 2. c. 
Gal. Bel. 
larmine is 
quite right 
in drawing 
the reform¬ 
ed doctrine 
from this 
expression, 
“Non solum 
vox ilia 
‘formalis,’ 
significat 
veram cau - 
sam f sed eti- 
am antithe¬ 
sis, qua fi- 
dem oppo- 
nitcaritati” 
—and to 
every thing 
else, in the 
work of jus¬ 
tification— 
or it would 
not be “ by 
faith only.” 
Rom. iv. 
20—25. 

Rom. v. 1,2. 


to doubt that the apostle intends the application to 
be universal; and the case of Abraham is only an 
unfolding, by the strongest possible reasoning, and 
the vividness of an unparalleled example, of the gos¬ 
pel scheme of justification, as it must be embraced 
by all whom God hath concluded under sin, both 
Jews and Gentiles. If so by holy Abraham, a for¬ 
tiori by us. And so he winds up the whole argu¬ 
ment himself. “ He was strong in faith, giving glory 
to God; and being fully persuaded that, what He had 
promised, He was able also to perform. And there¬ 
fore it was imputed to him for righteousness. Now it 
was not written for his sake alone, that it was 
imputed to him; but for us also, to whom it shall 
be imputed, if we believe on Him that raised up 
Jesus, our Lord from the dead; who was delivered 
for our offences, and was raised again for our justi¬ 
fication.” “ Therefore being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ : 
by whom also we have access by faith into this grace 
wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory 
of God.” 

And precisely similar to the case of holy Abraham 
is that of David, whom the Apostle quotes in illus¬ 
tration of the same principle. It is not David, 
stained with the guilt of adultery and murder, and 
imploring, in the agony of repentance, that the holy 
Spirit might not be taken from him, and that a new 
heart and a right spirit might be created within him, 
whom the Apostle quotes; for, in such a case, as in 
Abraham’s, no one could deny that grace and mercy. 
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through faith, would be the sole grounds of acceptance. 

But it is David, in the enjoyment of God’s favour, 
and the restoration of His love in his heart; it is David, 
in the beauty of holiness, that exclaims, “ Blessed is Ps. xxxii. i. 
the man whose unrighteousness is forgiven, and whose 
sin is covered." The whole tenor, therefore, of the 
apostle’s reasoning, and the examples by which he 
illustrates it, if he is allowed to know his own 
mind, and to have any clear conception of the 
worth of an argument, prove that the works of ^doctrfaeof 
law which do not justify — a are moral works, nay,^^^ 011 
the very highest and noblest, such as Abraham’s 
and that the justification by faith only of which 
he speaks, applies not to the commencement merely, 
but the ripeness of a holy life; and both together that it « 

. . impossible 

are decisive against the Romanist interpretation . to deny, 

So does the corresponding passage in St. James apostle 
prove with equal clearness, by the adduction of the ra i work£ 

' instance of Rahab b , that the writer is not speaking, as “reto ac- 
Bellarmine will have it, exclusively of the advanced of 

ing at ran- 

The following is the tour de force by which Bellarmine j s 

escapes the difficulty of the example of Abraham, whom he allows anterior to 
to have been already justified , being adduced by the apostle in an j^tifrration 
exposition of the first justification , and Raab, who had not been — others, 
already justified, when he was speaking of the second justifica- are^ermo- 
tion, qua fit justus justior. “ Porro sicut Paulus, cum loque- nial works , 
retur de prima justificatione, attulit exemplum Abrahse, quod thlfj^isno 
erat secundse, ut probaret a majori non posse impium justificari such limit- 
ex operibus sine fide, si Abraham justus, non est factus justior ex ^eir unjus- 
operibus sine fide. Sic Jacobus, cum loqueretur de secunda jus- tifying na- 
tificatione, attulit exemplum Raab, quod est primse justification is refutes^the 1 
ut probaret a majori, justum fieri justiorem ex operibus, et non ex other, 
fide tantum.” Bellar. de Justif. lib. iv. c. 19. 
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condition of the saints, where justification may be pre¬ 
dicated of works without contradicting the free justi¬ 
fication by faith—for certainly that state cannot be 
predicated of her. 

Whatever the apostle asserts of works, must be 
applicable alike to all conditions and stages of the 
evangelical state, from Rahab to Abraham; for he 
adduces examples from each of them. It is not thus 
that the apostles should be harmonized. It is clear, 
I think, that St. James is so for from denying that 
fiuth only justifies, that he avowedly takes it for 
granted —for he says expressly, at the very moment 
that he adduces the works of Abraham as proofs of 
Jam. iL 23. his faith, and as perfecting it, “ and the scripture was 
fulfilled which saith, Abraham believed God, and it 
—that is, his faith—was imputed to him for righteous¬ 
ness —and this, to the very terms used, is St. Paul’s 
conclusion. He is contrasting what certain insincere 
brethren called faith —the barren belief, without any 
life in it, such as is the faith of devils —with faith 
really and truly so. The apostle knows nothing of 
the fides informis and the fides formata, which is 
a scholastic figment of which scripture has not a 
trace—he compares real faith with what hypocrites 
called by the same name, but which was not foith 
but something else; and he is describing the manner 
in which the sincerity of their profession may be 
Jam.fi. 18. tested—■“ Yea, a man may say. Thou hast faith, and 
I have works— shew me thy faith without thy works, 
and I will shew thee myfaith by my works." Here again, 
as in the other case, faith is taken for granted as the 
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thing needful , the thing by the possession of which in 
the heart we are to be justified—and of the presence 
and power of which external evidence was to be 
exhibited. There is the most perfect agreement, 
therefore, between the two apostles, though, in some 
respects, from the difference of the errors which they 
combat, they regard the gospel and the law, with the 
relation of faith and works, from distinct points of 
view a . Among all the explanations which have been 


a Jac. ii. 24. Vid. Pol. Syn. Crit. “ Hie nobilis oritur quaestio 
—quo pacto Jacobus cum Paulo conciliandus est. Res. 1. Non 
desunt qui nodum scindunt, cui solvendo se impares fatentur,”— 
this was once Luther's proceeding. Res. 2. Non excludit Paulus 
opera omnia a negotio justifications ut constat ex Rom. ii. Factores 
legis justificantur. Nec Jacobus vult nos partim fide, partim 
operibus, justificari, sic enim secum ipse pugnaret. Vid. v.23. Sed 
quaenam est ilia consequentia? “ Abraham credidit, &c. ergo justi- 
ficatus est ex operibus . Res. 3. 1. Distinguendum est de operibus 
quae aliter in Jacobo, aliter in Paulo accipi volunt, quod nec uno mo- 
do explicant—S. Paulus intelligit perfectam et perpetuam legis ob- 
servationem quaefidei in Christum opponitur—Jacobus tiutem opera 
intelligit ea qua fidem demonstrant —per opera hie intelligit fidern 
operantem —this is nearly Bull's interpretation, works issuing from 
faith, that is, the Christian life. Sed durum hoc est nec satis con- 
gruum cum v. 22. 2. Loquitur Paulus de operibus tantum irre- 

genitorum, sive quae fidem Christi antecedunt, et ex sola legis cog- 
nitione oriuntur, et de ritualibus—Jacobus vero de operibus fidem 
consequentibus, et ex fide pullulantibus, et a fide directis—oppo- 
nit Paulus fidei non opera quae ex fide procedunt, sed ea quae, sive 
fide sive ex nativis hominum viribus, et humana tantum institu- 
tione, praestari possunt. This is Bellarmine’s view. Res. 4. Satis 
constat, Paulum, non minus quam Jacobum, agere de operibus non 
tantum ceremonialibus, sed et moralibus, siquidem de ea lege loqui¬ 
tur quae peccatum monstrat, Rom. iii. 20, et cui totus mundus 
obstrictus erat—et de operibus et ante et post fidem, in statu sive 
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offered from Hooker downwards, this appears the 
simplest, and keeps the closest to the tenor of St. 
James's words, and the declared purpose of his ar¬ 
gument. We may, surely, conclude, therefore, that 
in man, at least, there is no such inherent goodness 
as in the eyes of Almighty God can avail for our 
justification, either first or second,—nothing to 
absolve us from the universal condemnation— abso¬ 
lutely nothing of merit —first or last. 

3. But we may take higher and bolder ground, 
and assert that to no condition of being whatsoever, 
no, not even to the most exalted angelic nature, is 
such a plea of meritorious works or meritorious holi- 

naturae sive gratiae, ut ex eo constat quod agit de operibus Abra- 
hami et Davidis, iisque post conversionem et fidem praestitis. This is 
the view of works adopted in the text, nor do I see how the conclusions 
to be drawn from those examples can be avoided; even Bellarmine 
allows that Abraham was already justified, when he is said to be jus¬ 
tified again: Jackson likewise so interprets it. So of faith. Loquitur 
Paul us de fide vera et viva, ut liquet—Jacobus autem de fide falsa, 
vana, mortua, quae operibus caret—ut facile probatur, quod Jacobus 
de ilia fide agit quae communis est reprobis ipsisque daemonibus, 
v. 19, 20—(this must likewise be considered as a point proved) 
R. 5. Distinguendum est de voce justificationis. He gives here 
the interpretation of Grotius for biKaiovtrOai, that forensic meaning 
which Bull likewise adopts, AucaiovarSai ergo modo significat justum 
reddi, modo ut justum tractari, &c.—sumantur verba ita, ut intelli- 
gantur turn Abraham turn Rahab a Deo tractari, ita ut ii qui justi 
sunt tractari solent, non tantum respiciente ipsorum fidem, sed ex 
fide perfecta opera—Non placet, &c. 1. Falsa est haec distinctio, nt 
constat ex Rom. iii. 28. 2. 3. 4. 6. 2. Sic justificationem cum 

sanctificatione confundunt. 3. Ad primam justificationem opera 
fidei requiruntur, de quibus loquitur Jacobus, etadsecundam jus¬ 
tificationem inutilia sunt opera legis de quibus loquitur Paulus. 
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ness applicable, in any propriety of speech ! how 
much less to any creature, in the acknowledged 
condition of the human race, whether before or 
after their restoration to communion with God, 
and their forfeited sonship, in Christ Jesus.— 

There is surely something fundamentally wrong inAfunda- 
applying, without the most cautious restriction, ror in attn. 
terms arising from our relations to each other, and fniepInX 
primarily, if not exclusively, applicable to them, “ Vcrea- 
to those relations, so unapproachably peculiar, and tnre ' 
in some respects inimitable by the creature, in which 
we stand to the Almighty Creator. For instance— 

it matters not at all, how wide a separation there 
may be, in earthly rank and outward distinction, 
between man and man, or any other created beings 

Justificatio Pauli est in judicio absolvi et justum judicari coram 
tribunali Dei—Jacobo autem est justum declarari vel i. coram 
hominibus, 2. coram Deo. The first of these is Mr. Faber’s inter¬ 
pretation: Calvin’s may include both. “ Justificatur operibus, hoc 
est, ex fructibus cognoscitur et approbatur ejusjustitia.” Vid. Calv. 

Com. in Jac. ii. 24. that is, they prove to God and man the sin¬ 
cerity of the faith. Res. 6. Jacobus et Paulus non difficulter concili- 
ari possunt, ex discrepantia scopi, adversariorum, et qusestionum 
quas tractant. Paulus cum iis contendens qui merita sua jactabant, 
disputat de ratione et causa justificationis—docetque nos sola fide 
justificari. Jacobus adversus eos disserit qui fidem crepabant dum 
sceleribus scaterent—ita contrario ordine disputat de justificationis 
effectis ut Paulus contra a causis ad eflfecta ascendit. Consilium 
Jacobi non erat disputare quomodo justificemur , sed cujusmodi sit 
ilia Jides qua justificemur ~ to *piv6yxvov apud Paulum erat, an Abra- 
hamus peccator erat necne, et hie, sola fides, in Christum, ipsum 
justificabat—apud Jacobum autem erat—an Abrahamus erat hypo- 
crita, an vere fidelis amansque Dei; et hie opera ipsius justificabant. 

These last remarks are a masterly summary of the question, 

B b 
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towards each other. There may be a ratio dati accepti- 
que from every one towards every other, to form a 
ground for mutual obligations and deservings. The 
very lowest can contribute something to the very 
highest—the highest, by virtue of a controlling 
law imposed upon him from without, is under obli¬ 
gations, not of choice but of duty, to the very 
lowest. But, in comparison with the Supreme, there 


is neither high nor low—all distinctions vanish, and 


• And this all beings are brought into one flat level by the side 
i 8 of his inaccessible greatness. 

He alone is avrdpKtit —He gives every thing and 
catio'ifhy" receives nothing save in semblance —for it is of His 
—Without own gift 8 that He seems to receive again; ra <ra «c 


ffriglSy^’ T ® v <r ® v 7r p oo '0 e V ,o / ue *' a . For, from the offerings of the 
understood, fruits of the earth up to those sacrifices of the heart 
of holy an( j SO ul which are better than holocausts and rivers 

modesty, or 

one spring of oil, it is only presenting to Him that which His 

of exertion, ° 

it keeps own hands, by the mechanism of nature, or the 

God's glory # 

wholly un- operations of grace, have formed and perfected, 

Forno "food Being the absolute fountain and original of all 

work can be .. , , .. 

offered, or power, as well as goodness, every subordinate exer- 
cise either of the one, or of the other, is not only 
—AUthere- merely permissive , but is really the exercise by an- 
Mid he^° ly other will of a portion of His strength, or a ray of 
Go<ivlour unoriginated goodness. 


uui/co-oper- "When, therefore, issuing forth from His own un- 
faculties fathomable Deity, he has pronounced that created 

striving, * 

but the things were good—nay, as they came fresh from His 

wiUing and ° ^ 

hand, very good —it is only because they are emana- 
Him. tions of His own power and goodness; and because 
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they bear upon them, in the proportion of an inferior 
nature, the image and reflection of Himself. And so^^" us 
it is in that most wonderful exertion of Almighty 
power, to the possibility of which all abstract rea- ^ f v j^[ a and 
soning is opposed, and which rests its demonstration ced, as the 
on our experience of it, and on nothing else; I mean, in which man 
the creation of an independent will , beings with a free ti<m, was 
and voluntary action; for this independence is only God’s m- 
good, so far as, if we may say so, it is dependent — the would not 
smallest deviation from the eternal will, or separation fleeted re - 
from it, is a separation from happiness, aud not only, 
so far, a negation of bliss, but instantly leading to ” ZiifleL 
positive misery. A a free will, yet moving in com-r a "V£ ere 
plete unison with another—with an intense conscious- 
ness of separate existence, and exercise of individual tween . this 
energies—yet drawing the consummation of its bap-/«^“% ^ 
piness, all the while, from the sense of another seifixist- 

ent, and the 

being’s perfection, and not its own, save in relation created, 
to that other — this is thl; mystery of a blessed Spirit, of such a 
The first mark therefore of a fallen being, is the loss thlTdaim 
of this consciousness of God’s existence in all things 
and through all things; the departure of this forensic rege- 
dependency—a looking inwards for merit and objects " e ™^ ch 
of moral contemplation, and a revolution of all things “ a ^ 8 me 
round the separate self. fo r her 

Hence all corruption and all misery in intelligent And over 
beings. Hence, on the other hand, from an enlarged bodily ap- 

e # # petites and 

perception of this truth, the growth of humility, in an senses, 

things es- 

exact proportion with that growth in grace which sentially 
throws us more and more out of ourselves—the soul made to 
perfecting itself, in the same degree that the image of^y"^,' 1 

B b 2 
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t , rue >, , the divine goodness, the sole source of the divine 

though the ° 

stoic shares complacency, is reflected to God from His creatures, 

this omni- r j j 

potent will who are assimilated to their Creator, and, as far as may 

with the 

Symeons be without the disturbance of individual feeling and 
nies—But functions, absorbed in Him. The very highest arch- 

the perfect 

will of God angel therefore, that stands before the throne of 
God, and is transfigured into an unimaginable glory 
iTtheflftih, by his approach to the beatific vision, is just as much 
th?s entire a debtor, for all he has, within him and without him, 
{hetonsrf °f excellent strength and purity of nature, as the 
God ? still very lowest creature into which God has breathed the 

lew, by his J 

voikion°? ng b reat h °f life; and is just as much deprived of the plea 
There is on of merit or a self-supported righteousness. In regard 

these points , f . ® 

not only in- therefore to any thing of merit as towards Almighty 

finitely . . . . 

moretheo- (jod, there is an impossibility in it; some contra- 
more true diction in the very idea of any goodness properly our 
In theatre- own, by appendancy, or inherency, or otherwise, as 
thanInthe distinct from the Author of all good. And where, 
mintan r " according to its capacity, and the faculties given it, 
8chool ‘ this representation of the divine goodness is not to be 
found in any being, there God cannot look with com¬ 
placency; and, either actually or reputatively, there 
must be this sinlessness restored, without which there 
can be no communion between God and his intelli¬ 
gent creatures b . Let us then apply this to the jus¬ 
tification of fallen man, in the sight of his Maker, 
and see by what process in the church of Rome, and 
the churches of the reformation respectively, this 

b Where is this to be found ? in man ? certainly not—but in the 
fulness of Christ—without man —made his own by a living and 
justifying faith. 
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great thing is represented as accomplished—how 
much is attributed to man, and in what way; and The state- 
what to the High Priest, who has stepped betweenRomeand 
him, and the punishment of his transgression. mation^" 

II. 1. And here all parties who call themselves °° mpared - 
“Christians are perfectly agreed, that, whatsoever dUentho- 

minem suia 

change be effected by the state of grace, not only is operibus 

v . quae vel per 

the natural condition of man such as to render him human® 
the just object of wrath and future punishment, but vires vel 
that his powers of acting and willing are so debilitated doctriSTam 
by the fall, and the corruption of his nature so pro- d^ina^" 6 
foundly seated, that he cannot, of his own power, re- chH™um 
turn to God, or offer a propitiation for his sins. All are^g^ 86 
agreed to the fullest extent, that the satisfaction to^j^J^ 05 
the divine attributes, which is thus indispensable to 
open the way to reconciliation and recovery, has^J^ ,er 
been paid, fully and perfectly, by the sacrifice of the •tract state- 

menu of 

Son of God upon the cross. Christ's sole 

, . proper me- 

This is the sole meritorious cause of our redemption; rit, and the 
a true sacrifice, and a complete satisfaction to the of^Jtunf 

without 

divine justice; so that, out of Him or apart from Him, grace, 
there is no salvation, seeing that in His blood alone 
is the price for souls, and, in His divine grace, the 
sole instrument of their cleansing, to be found— 

God looks on no other. Christ therefore is confessed 
by all churches to be the only meritorious cause thi * ul ! i - 
of the soul’s salvation. 


pendence. 
Her fatal 


2. Another point is likewise beyond all contro- f » ulti8th » 

4 obscuration 

versy, that, in so turning the soul to God as to pre-ofthegrand 

• ^ t # # t truth by 

pare it for the efficacious application of the sacrifice, what she 

, . . piles upon 

the first grace, the quickening motion heavenward, it. 
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d . with He Himself is righteous—but that with which 


««Unica from which all the rest originate, is not from the 
rausajusii- heart of man, but from the Spirit of God. But here 
raTjiwtitia we begin to separate; for, when it is asked, when 
Dei; nou an( j ]j 0W are we actually accounted riqhteous in God’s 

qua ipse J J 

justus est, sight, really restored to his favor, and no longer re- 
justos garded by Him as alienated, but as His children, if not 

facit; ° 

qua vide- by nature, yet by grace and adoption, the Romanist 
donati, re- teaches that the formal cause —the true immediate rea- 
s|dritu Ur son of our justification—is righteousness infused into the 
n<»tne, et soul. ft “ The sole, formal, and real cause of our justi- 
reputamur, fication is the righteousuess of God — not that where- 

sed vere 
justi nomi- 

sum us, jus- He makes us righteous—that, with which being by 
titiamin jjj m Drifted, we are renewed in the spirit of our 
minds, and are not only accounted, but are truly 
called righteous and are so, receiving righteousness 
in a mo- in ourselves.” 

ment : u In- 

fusio gra- According, therefore, to the church of Rome, the 
instante.” actual and immediate condition of man’s acquittal 
^“Primus by his Maker, from the penalty of sin, is no act of 
fuk cre^ma gratuitous mercy , granted to one still a sinner; but 
sayTAqui- the possession of that inward worth, which, in ren- 
, ( J“’ s par ' ’■ dering an entire obedience to the divine law, is 
ma 8ubjec-" exempt, of necessity, from that penalty which was 
tiosubjide- 011 ^ inflicted in consequence of transgression. Ac- 
non'erat* 0 ’ cor ding to that scholastic theology, which, in all its 
S °^ndumna ^ se philosophy and human teaching, was the guide 
turam, sed of the Tridentine council, and is the systematic 
supematu- form of Romanism, he is thus replaced in the con- 

rale donum , 

gratia." dition of Adam before his fall. As the deprivation 

So aU . . 7 . 7 

the school- oj D original righteousness was the consequence of sin, 
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and the corruption of human nature consisted in it; men of the 

13th and 

and as it is the immediate cause of that total depra- 14th cent, 
vity which has been entailed upon the inheritors of very differ- 

0jl£ cloC B 

Adam’s fall; so its restitution, through the merits of trine from 
Christ, produces the renovation of the whole man, InttMhat' 
even that new creation which is the work of thejlJn^nce 8 
great regenerator. And this original righteousness, 
moreover, did not consist, simply, in the holy har- 
tnony and temperament of nature in the first man, by 
which, without the invasion of the particular pro- 

1 1 /iwov ayiou 

pensions on the rights of the whole, the intellectual 

0 x a P aKTr l~ 

and moral being, in its totality, was maintained byp iffriKhtf 

iltlwfjux. 

conscience, in obedience to the divine law, and inciem.Aiex. 

Strom, vi. 

union with its Creator. It was a something super- 16. A<io 
added to his nature —a sort of resident glory which 
tabernacled within him—partly of the soul, there- t j> 
fore, and partly not—not of the essence of the man,™ £££' 
but joined to it. ^ 

Such a description of the Adamic state is mani- 
festly, if not unscriptural, yet not declared, nor 
thing like it, in scripture—a human imagination, with 
a certain glitter and gloss about it, which attracts ^ 
the mind, and does not betray, upon its surface, any Adamu*) 

“aspiritu 

dangerous consequences, as the result of its adoption, sanctimis 

t» , . Molamami- 

But nowhere is it without danger to theorize beyond si perino- 
scripture —the next step will always shew the devia-am.” iren. 

lib. 3. c 37» 

tion from the truth, which the first scarcely betrayed, Ow icop<f>u- 
while it has the innocent look of a pious supposition, 
or a holy imagination merely. It is not from this, as^,-^ 1 
the first discovered truth, that the Romanists have 
drawn their causa formalis of justification; it is a 
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deHom** ^beory conceived by scholastic subtlety, in order to 
&> P aii th 4 ’ J U8tif y *b® other — the assumption of an imaginary 
Catholic cause of an imaginary effect — the conclusion was 

Fathers j . , „ f J . . , 

but this m foregone before the premises were invented, 
school doc - Deeply is every Protestant concerned, as Jackson 

though says, in denying this statement of the nature of ori- 
toihink'ao ginal sin ; and it is greatly to be regretted, that any 
state of divines of the Church of England, especially such a 
theFaif 0 ™ name as Bull, should have given it their sanction, 
vw. jack- But he was sometimes rash and venturesome, seeking 
pp- 5> 6- opportunity for the display of that quickness and 
visible even fertility of mind, and, let it be said, with all rever- 
great work ence to so great a name, of that hardihood and dashing 
ceneTaith confidence a , and undue contempt for those who dif- 
heWam-fered from him, which makes him an unsafe guide 
i^gratT 1 " on some most important points of gospel truth, 
church of* No dogma lies barren in scholastic theology, where, 
chnst. historically speaking, the intellect has been taxed to 
this infusi- the uttermost to give an argumentative basis to 
wecould*’ practical corruptions already adopted for the sake of 
"hatful? their hierarchical influences. Let us look therefore 
righteous- at the immediate consequence of this. It necessarily 
"i^thntfs followed, that, as the restitution of this presence re- 
cation^i'nfi- s t ore d the righteousness, of which its removal con- 
niteiy more gtituted the loss, so, any thing of seeming corruption 

dk«s our Uy or j n b rai ^y> which still lingers, could neither now, 
own church nor formerly, have the real, penal nature of sin b —for 

make ori- J r J 

ginai sin, to imagine that it had, would be destructive to the 

not a mere , 

negation, hypothesis, supposed to be true, both of the nature 
tivefmator of the Adamic righteousness, and of the righteous- 
'natun? ^ness of the regenerate. Hence comes that awful 
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tampering, which characterizes Romanism, with the The fatter 
deadly nature which scripture declares to be inherent caren^ 
in all sin whatever —hence the daring limitation of^glSSS" 
its extent —the extenuation of its guilt— the invention 
of sins venial —that is, sins which have nothing in * Of venial 

i ,, . . sins Aqui- 

them to call for condemnation— sins that are no sins , na» says, 
though, for the sake of decency, they who thus palter tus cbarita- 
with scripture, cloak the thought with the modifyingdeiere^m- 
epithet—and all this, that the schools may find 
way of cheating with words the requisitions of con-^Vemmi* 
science and the truths of the heart; and may exempt est, 
the possessor of their righteousness inherent, from the^“^ one 
stain of actual corruption, or such inward motion 
even as participated in the nature of sin a . e‘ °™ t . ione 

It is not only a melancholy reflection, but an awful <i uaIe8 

J cum detes- 

one, that the verities of holy writ, and the broadest tatione pec- 

cati sunt, 

facts of human nature, should be lengthened or short- peccata ve- 

. Aii* ^ nialia re- 

ened, as it may be, to nt a figment of the brain—and mitts, e P i- 
that the charge of immortal souls should rest with a am bene-’ 
church which imposes a system of notions instead of the qum°fa>n&- 
living truths of the gospel, and cares neither for apo-jj^,^ 
sties nor prophets, in comparison with ecclesiastical in-* 0- * 0- ’ 
terests, and a definition of the schools ! “ This infec- Art 9th. 
tion of nature,” says our own church, speaking with 
apostles and her Lord, “ doth remain, yea, even in 
them that are regenerated, whereby the lust of the 
flesh, the <ppovrip.a crapicos, is not subject to the law of 
God; and although there is no condemnation for them 
that believe and are baptized, yet the apostle doth confess 
that concupiscence and lust hath of itself the nature of 


sin! 
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It is to be carefully observed and remembered, that 


mentalis 
item cau¬ 
sa sacra- 
mentum 
baptism i 
quod est 
sacramen- 
tum fidei, 
sine qua 
nulla un- 


Inherency 
the essence 

of the Ro- the essence of the Romanist scheme of justification , is in 
titication, its inherency or inwardness to us, and that this portion 
a “ inatm. 0 f it alone is de fide — whether it be a quality or not re- 
mains an open question entirely—Aquinas denying it 
to be so, while the master of the sentences asserts that 
it is a quality. So that the true and only test of the Ro¬ 
manism of any theory, whether called catholic or not, 
is simply this—Do you make your justifying righteous- 
quam con- ness inherent or not ? if you do, you are with Rome. 
tigU justiB- ^nd, from the very fact of inherency, and the real- 

Trid-'seM. ism naturally suggested by the metaphor, it is easy to 
therefore!™ 8ee h° w the schoolmen should be led to give grace a 
justified 8or t °f substance —a reale et positivum quiddam —dis- 
tion and tinct from the mere communication of divine assist- 

sanctinca- 

tion in one. ance t 0 the soul, and which, as we shall see hereafter, 
^don of * s S reat i m P or hance in another modification, if, in- 
originai sin deed, modification it be, of the scholastic scheme. 

—in con¬ 
tradiction And this inherent righteousness, on wot e<rr 5 , is, by 

both to 

scripture natural consequence, with all its great results and 
ence. If fruits, the offspring, ex opere operato, of the sacra- 

original sin . •, 

be extin- mental nte. 

guished in 


even after it, it is not then faith in Christ and Christ’s 


; Baptism is the sole instrumental 
baptism, cause ”—-faith has nothing to do with it—for, indeed, 
reWvefo 1 faith there is none, in this scheme, till after it—and, 

the same 
parties 

oome to ey M°°cl> but faith in baptism. To baptism, the church 
reason*? reformation, following scripture, assures us that 

tism*” sa s re P en t ance an ^ faith are necessary—that faith and re- 
jackson, pentance come of baptism is the Romanizing theory— 
a sacra- faith before, even in adults, being informis , no better 

mental con- 

secration than the faith of devils. 

than an 
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But another effect of our restoration from this fallen 
condition, is the re-establishment of our free-will—ofThere « 

confusion of 

a full power, henceforth, to work by our own innate thought as 

1 J well as er- 

strength and vigour; and an independency of action, ror in the 
which necessarily follows from the removal of the that the 
cause which held it in bondage. The growth and baptized in- 
indefinite increase of grace, therefore, depends solely from bap-" 
upon the man himself — and not only will such in- it, certainly 
crease follow from God’s grace, and from that watch- 
ful tenderness which apportions the strength given J^Jwhy - 
to the wants and capacities of his children; but it£^^£. 
comes as a debt, and as a matter of right. There is^“ fgo> 
a real merit, an actually justifying power in 9 00( ^ZotiaM 
works as such. The second justification of the soul, * hat . ar *. 
and the final attainment of heavenly glory, is no? tho y doe » 

* 0 it spnngup 

longer an act of grace upon the part of God, but ainthosewho 

6 & r r are not bap- 

debt paid to the merits of the saints. And so our good tized in in¬ 
fancy ? 

works, according to Bellarmine, are indispensable to But this 

, .. . . extension of 

salvation ; not only necessitate mean , a necessary pre- man’s arbi- 
paration for the heavenly kingdom; and necessitate pre-uinZ 
cepti, because such is God’s command to us; but mainly, 
necessitate efficiencies, as inseparable cause and effect. ‘fAdam’s 
There can be no doubt at all as to the real attach- 
ment of merit to human works upon this scheme—it 
is not used in a mere secondary sense, as we might na< “" 
be inclined in charity to suppose—not in that sense omMnot 
of fitting ox preparing for the attainment of an object, 
in which it is applied by so many of the old catholic this extra- 
fathers; but it is really used in the broad, coarse, er as to re- 
sense of deserving; and the Council of Trent have exertion to 

rectify. Nor 
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justified by denounced an ‘anathema on all who shall deny their 


(noKof the'raeritoriousness. And even some of the best and 
Fathers most devout of the Romanist commentators, such as 
“ 18 . Jansenius b , men who are incomparably the best speci- 

tin—that 

claim of . _ 

will, and a “ Si quis dixent, hominis justmcati bona opera ita esse dona 

power of D e i, u t non s j n t etiam bona ipsius justificati merita, aut, ipsum 
choice and . _ . . _ 

acting, on justificatum bonis operibus quae ab eo per Dei gratiam, et Jesu 

which they Christi meritum, cuius vivum membrum est, fiunt, non vere 

insist— in . J . ... 

strong mereri augmentum gratiae, vitam aetemam, et ipsius vitae aeternae, 

contrasty g j j n gratia decesserit, consecutionem, atque etiam gloriae augmen- 

with the * turn : anathema sit.” Cone. Trid. Sess. vL Can. xxxii. It is utter 

^ reat folly, after this, to talk about referring every thing to God’s glory; 

West. They and, by the thought that they came originally from him, to rebuke 

seem to the pride of the heart—it is a mere confession, after all, of an 

Pelagian- . . 

ize, accord- inevitable result. 

ing to Bp. b l n connection with a right understanding of the fathers, and 
Cox s well- . . . . . 

known their opposition to the Tndentine definitions, on the question of 

Buddie 1 ^ testification by faith only, their use of the term merit should be gene- 

were con- rally known. “ For the better understanding of the meaning of the 

tending fathers on this point,” says Usher, “ we may observe, that merits 
against that. _ . . . . 

Manichean m their wntmgs do ordinarily signify nothing but works — to 

which , so merit ' simply to procure or to attain , without any relation at all to 

long infect- the dignity either of the person or the work.” He then proves 

ed the east- that the Romanists themselves are aware of this usage, and its 

ern and . ° 

even the contrariety to their own use of the same term. “ Verum quidem 

dmrch^— est * ne< l ue ^ me usurpari nonnunquam nomen meriti, ubi 

for Augus- nulla est ratio meriti, neque ex congruo neque de condigno.” 

tine himself And. Veg. Defens. Concil. Trid. de Justif. lib. 8. c. 8. 

was once a . . , „ . „ . 

disciple of “Si aliquis vocabulo promerendi usus est, ahter non intellexit 

it. They q Uam consecutionem de facto.” Stap. Prompt. Cathol. Fer. v. 
contend r r 

against the post Dominic. Passion. 

anTprofli * Vocabulum merendi apud veteres ecclesiasticos scriptores 

gate pre- fere idem valet quod consequi, seu aptum idoneumque fieri ad con- 

fsm^o^that" se( l uen d um .” Georg. Cassand. Schol. in Hymn. eccl. oper. p. 179. 

school— Then, after quoting Augustine, “ On the other side, the same 

hence their father affirmeth that St. Paul, for his persecutions and blasphemies, 
seennng r r 
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mens of the influences of the system, are rigid main- leaning» 

* the oppo- 

tainers of the doctrine in question, and place the site ex- 

# treme. 

desert of the wicked, as meriting eternal punish- 
ment, and that of the good, as meriting heavenly 
hliss, precisely upon the same footing—a melancholy 
proof of the Antichristian working of the dogma 
even upon the humblest minds which are submitted 
to its operation. a When, therefore, Romanists and ft That God 
Romanizing divines speak of God’s free mercy in for our 

works done 

in faith— 

merited (that is, found the grace) to be named a vessel of that, 
election; having reference to that in i Tim. i. 13, ‘Who waschHsf^God 
before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious; but I ob- attributes 
tained mercy/ Where, instead of tjXstjStjv, which the vulgar Latin ^em, and 
translateth, ‘ misericordiam consecutus sum/ St. Cyprian read- that such is 
eth, ‘misericordiam merui/ I merited mercy. ‘Pro persecuti-guageJf 
onibus et blasphemiis, vas electionis meruit nominari/ ” August, scriptureno 
de Praedest. et Grat. denies. _ 

“ Howsoever, therefore, the ancient doctors may seem, unto But^his is^ 

those that are not well acquainted with their language, to speak of mer j t _ 

merits as the Romanists do, yet have they nothing common with w ^de he 
them, but the bare word; in the thing itself they differ as much s j ns? ( n 
from them, every way, as our Church doth/’ CJsher’s Answer to themselves, 
a Jesuit, chap. xii. pp. 478, 479. Cantab. 1835. heUcer^ 

Similar is the latitude in which they use another set of words tain that 
_ - ,,, . . 1 •/••>> • the mnu- 

drawn from the legal vocabulary, such as “ satisfactio; meaning mer ahle 

not that payment of a due which is literally complete, and meritorious lapses^and 
of forgiveness, or of reward, but that appropriate punishment or onsof the 
suffering which Almighty God has attached to certain acts of^. ai ^ s are 
guilt, which it is fit to endure, that we may be in a condition for without the 
receiving pardon. So a contrite heart may be called a satisfac- 
tion for sin—i. e. the sorrow appropriate to it, and conditional to its thesis of 
pardon. Death, even in those redeemed by Christ Jesus through Rome * 
faith, might in this sense be called a satisfaction to Almighty God 
for sin, i. e. the appropriate suffering which, even in the regene¬ 
rate, he has attached to a sinful nature; and the endurance of which 
is so far paying a debt to justice. Bp. Wilson often speaks thus. 
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a Yet no calling sinners without merits and deservings of their 
reatohis own, and of the wondrous debt which we owe to him 
thlsTiring f° r such an unparalleled lovingkindness, it is only 
anymore*’ reference to the baptismal call, the grace of the 
Romanist, fi rs ^ justification and no more. When they speak of 
altyoTSe fe°king to the cross of Christ for hope and trust, it 
inward j 8 no t in the apostolic sense that they mean to speak, 

cross , as * 

well as the of trust in the cross for acceptance, but it is the cross in 

eye of faith 

fixed on themselves, and in their own bosoms a ; not a looking 

the cross .. v.viva 

without, to the great Redeemer, standing at the right hand of 
rests imme- God, and there pleading in behalf of sinners the pro- 
hlf SaWour pitiation for sins which he offered up, once for all, 
profeMes >< to upon the accursed tree. 

^S^roro”' Throwing aside, for a moment, the other conse- 
forfcs C ° m * quences of this awful position of the meritoriousness 
ay -rf human works, and the effects which it produces 
with a seif- on the w hole relation of the penitent to the divine 

denying x 

trust, he mercy, I would draw your earnest attention to its 

may derive * % * 

from such effects upon the Priesthood of our blessed Saviour. 

fruits of the 

Spirit as The catholic doctrine is, that the precious blood shed 

evidence 

for him upon the cross, is perpetuated by the hypostatic 
%aiyhis union of the Godhead with the manhood, just as 
wkh Christ, though it were every instant renewed; and that it is 
w»de*erv- applied to our souls daily, for the remission of sin, 
2 ghtof he through the mediatorship of our great High Priest, 
have fought But, according to the Romanist scheme, this 
forensic application of Christ’s merits is only once 
kept the demanded, and that is, upon our first reconciliation 

faith,” may r 

be the so- to Almighty God! When that is once effected, we 

laceof every ° 

devout possess such a righteousness of our own, as can stand 

Christian. ° 

—And at of itself before the presenceof the Judge,and challenge 
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the scrutiny of Him from whom no secrets are the judg- 

ment-day 

hid. We need a Mediator no more, for we may he knows 

. _ , - that God 

now, m our own strength and goodness, approach will reward 
the presence of the Most High. So did Adam, in of love, 
the radiancy of his first innocency, when he com- ^noni/ * 
mnned with angels, and stood unfearing before God 
So may we, on the recovery, in our own persons, of CAm, ‘ 
the robe which we had lost. Look then at the con¬ 
sequence—that union with God which is essential 
to the perfection and happiness of the creature, is no 
longer carried on by our inherency in our Head, even 
Christ, who forms the true and only communication 
between God and man; but by an inherency of some 
other kind—and that, of course, is no other than our 
own righteousness, and that attraction which must 
always subsist between the great Source of goodness 
and all that is in His likeness. 

Hence, to all such, the Priesthood of Christ is of The <!<«-. 

ma of merit 

no benefit—but must of necessity be thrown aside—a dishonour 
it was of service for the original infusion of grace— Priesthood, 
and might be so again, for its reinfusion when lost— 
but no more than this. What an awful delusion 

. • For venial 

upon men’s souls is this! What an utter destruction sins, which 

# . ar e pro tan* 

to all true Christian hope and trust, thus to imagine to a breach 

, , . , . , . T of God’s 

the temple in heaven without its Intercessor—no command- 
priest—no altar—no purified and exalted humanity remain, 
with the unction of the Godhead upon it, at thefe^Jnof” 
right hand of the Majesty on high—and human na- ^em^i ves, 
ture left alone, with its burden of sins and a infirmities, 
to encounter the consuming fire of the divine purity. 

If this be the truth, there is no longer any mystery tiai1 - 
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Unable j n that spotless holiness which attached to the flesh 

therefore to 

rest on of the Saviour, which is so majestic and wonderful a 

Christ’s J 

merits, he thing for the soul to contemplate in union with its 

ncompelled, , . , . , . 

unless he infirmities—true man, only without sm—and which 

would em- 

brace de- draws such an impassable line between that Man, 
magnify his and all who have come from the loins of Adam. 
Hence he Where is the incommunicable distinction of the 
recourae to Redeemer’s Manhood, if other men in the eyes of 
capaife of God, can be sinless too ? Verily Rome shakes hands 
'caUn aTtio n ^ ere Socinian and infidel! If such be the 

visible to P > ' esen l capacity of our nature, and such its actual 
a£s of v ^ 9 0ur > ^ such be its independency, at the' present 
mortifies- moment, of every thing else but itself, after it has 
stated fast received the first grace for acceptance with Almighty 
bered pray. God; it might well seem to the natural reason a 
coidedahnsthing superfluous and inconsistent with the divine 
cenlwnili economy, to entabernacle the very Deity in flesh, to the 
n &s into' amazement even of the angels, not capacious of such 
tificationVy a mystery as the blood of the Son of God shed for 
certain'to fi 1086 whose representative He became—nay their 
degenerate. ver y head—of their true substance—bone of their 
bone, and flesh of their flesh. The spiritual incor¬ 
poration of the head with the members, as the sole 
channel for conveying life, is instantly disrupted; the 
only use of Christ's merits is to enable man to pos¬ 
sess merit for himself; to disburden the Saviour of 
the task of pleading for his sins, and to stand boldly 
and alone, without the holiness of that Mediator who 
is now supererogatory to the perfected saint. 

Nor is it possible to get rid of these consequences, 
so afflicting, in the mere exposition of them, to every 
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humble mind, and against the profaneness of which 
we would willingly close our ears and our thoughts, 
so long as those decrees of Trent, which are held up, 
by a modem school in the bosom of the church of 
England, as the true exponent of catholic truth, re¬ 
main unrepealed. 

In former times ft , Romanist commentators and thefest differ. 

11 || . i CQce is ob- 

elder schoolmen, never ventured on such an invasion servabie in 
of the majesty of the Redeemer, of the plain words of men^fmm 
holy writ, and of those ineffaceable convictions of con- 
^science which no decrees of councils, nor dialectical^“^ s r a '" d ‘ 
chicanery, nor authority of popes can remove. For,"^ 8 ^ 
even when they asserted justification by inherent the p° ntiffj 

J o j acquired a 

righteousness, they ventured not to put its virtue inP ermanmt 

* property in 

its own entity, or in its quality of sufficient goodness doctrinal 

* J corruption 

to meet the eye of God; but principally on the deter—less of 

the patri- 

mination and positive will of the Almighty. They sticai spi- 
held, that, after decreeing to make men righteous retried a 
before he absolved them, he looked upon the grace Sf,.f 
infused, not in its own amount or value, but solely in ^ndnes* 
the arbitrary perfection which it was His good plea-^^ 
sure to attribute to it. They likewise pleaded for 
what our own Church holds, a righteousness infused, xhe^stT- 
real as far as it went, but still compatible with many 
remainders of actual sin. But, since the council of 8uit8 > wh , ose 

vast Intel- 

Trent, both interpretations are considered heretical, '“‘“a 1 

x ... chinerywas 

and a perfect riqhteousness in man is substituted in devoted 

r *" ** ■’ wholly and 

their stead—and indeed, none other can be reconciled unreserv- 

. . . fit edly to the 

to the plain meaning and intention ot the decree or Romish see, 
the Catechism. In fact, why—may we not ask, in stiii’more 
logical sequency at least from these awful doctrines, decided and 

c c 
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chan ge^ why, upon the death-bed, should it be necessary for 
ethics and any Romanist, who has reason to believe that he has 

dogmatic 

theoiogyof never forfeited his baptismal regeneration, to appeal 
mighty in- to Almighty God for a merciful forgiveness, in the 
Augustine, name of Jesus Christ? 

rigM doc- No Romanist can hold that a mere merciful for- 
grace and giveness, a simple judicial pardon, without an actual 
rupti righteousness to present to God, would be compatible 
declined ^^h the attributes of the just and holy Being with 
under the whom he has to deal. At the same time, in asking 

prevalence ° 

of a more for mere mercy , he renounces all trust in his own 

secular and 

popular personal righteousness; for it would be contradictory 

scheme— 

and with it to suppose that forgiveness need be extended, where, 

sunk much , 

that con- upon God s own engagement, a right and a real ment 
vivify and might be pleaded. Well then—in what manner 
izelna"' can the righteousness of Christ avail him? Solely, 
renaethe by being imputed and attributed to him as though 
formed the- ^ was bis, though it is not so, save reputatively— 
oiogy of the Christ, the pure and holy Satisfier of the divine law, 
united to his soul by grace, stands before God in 
his stead, and thus makes acceptable to Him the 


repentant sinner whom He has forgiven. But this 
is nothing else than the catholic doctrine of justifi- 
say in tech- cation by faith only a ; and it is to this after all, that, 

uicsd state¬ 
ment, but when the hour of death approaches, the soul of man 

stance— must be brought, in spite of theories and dogmas, 

fin'dit!m- u which perhaps have never gone beyond the head; 

r:r g ofth e facts of nature and the inner sentiments of the 

theoiog)^ heart get the upper hand, and we fly, as a matter of 

Proptec course, to the only true refuge. “ On account of the 

incertitu- 

dinem jus- uncertainty of our righteousness and the danger of 
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vain boasting, it is safest to put our whole trust in tw® nos- 

t 1 9 ^tnejetperi- 

tlie mere pity and compassion of Almighty God.”cuiumina- 

nis gloria, 

Thus speaks Bellarmine, and though immediately tutissimum 

/• i-i . , est fiduciam 

afterwards he explains himself to mean, not that ourtotamin 
good works cannot stand the inquisition of God, but miseJicor- 
solely, that we may forget them or mistake them, yet 
we cannot but believe that therein spoke his Church; 
and that his own conviction is to be found in the 5 u - 8t 'l' h 

c * /• y • .i* 

warning, that it is better and safer to put our whole“J* „ 

trust in the mercy of God. “?• arch - 

Such, no doubt, was the conviction of this great and Bramhaii, 

° # “ for a 

fruitful, but perverted intellect, when the excitement wrangling 

8opliister to 

of controversy was over, and when he was no longer dispute of 
playing that intellectual game in which his resources the schools, 
make him unrivalled — eluding, as he does, and sap- vain orator 
ping with his subtle dialectics, those statements, the^^n™ 
direct force of which, in the hands of the giants ofp“{ p °[. t |® lt> 
the Reformation, was irresistible, and crushed to ™*j ie 
atoms the unscriptural and impious figments of his^J^J^j 
church ! A matchless sophist, unquestionably, but, 
we trust, a true Christian at last!—for we read, that, at the , last 
on his death-bed, when he came to the calm con-fore the 

tribunal of 

templation of God’s justice and mercy, and the utter Christ, it is 

r high time 

incapacity of human works and deservings to with- both for 

/, i i. . -i you and us 

stand the searching scrutiny or the divine eye, he was to renounce 
content to throw himself wholly on the forgiveness men^ and 
of God in Christ Jesus—a triumph, we should say, °'* r " 

of the principles of the Reformation over their most ^ 
illustrious enemy, if we could think of any thing in^*J u ®“r 
such a case as this, but the power of the divine MeiitiTre. 
grace, and the mercy which had worked such a con- 

cc 2 
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lame Sme ^ es8 ^ on the 80 ^ e sufficiency of our glorious Re- 
be'denled c ^ eemer “• And so, beyond any doubt or question, 
that there innumerable humble souls, in the same communion, 

is a great 

appearance are saved by the virtual renunciation of human merit; 

of fairness # 

in this celt*- and by that faith in the alone merits of Christ, which, 
troversialist though their verbal creed has well nigh renounced it, 
no counter- and the authority of the church removed it beyond 
aSi^filsM their reach, has never lost its hold upon the sinner; 
wiSnoad- his heart contradicts his lips, and feels after the 
ment^But R° c k on which he reposes his hope at last. 

«is only an And this it is, which still preserves to Rome a 

appearance 7 r 

where huT’ right to the name, and a participation in the privileges, 
church is G f a Christian church—not her hierarchy, which, by 

at stake. 

No one its many unscriptural usurpations, has superseded the 

knew better 

than he apostolic ministry—not those sacraments which she 

what could 

not in toti- has either mutilated, or, in making them the vehicle 
be denied of unconditional graces, has, in fact, emptied those 
saw more holy mysteries of their power, by divorcing them 
the advert from a living faith — not that apostolical tradition, 
whom he h whose venerable sanctity she belies, or the succes- 
tend^e're"" g ion which she profanes, or the word of God, the 
of a calibre f Q0( j 0 f t jj e sou ] w hi c h she interdicts to those who 

t o force an 7 

attention to are committed to her charge ! It is not by these that 
ments— s h e still retains her feeble hold on the body catholic 

accordingly 

he often — but by that fundamental truth, of salvation through 

commences , ° 

by granting the blood of Christ, which, though she has practically 
that you made it of none effect, she has never authoritatively 
then’by de- withdrawn from her creed, or directly denied. There 
{tdown™ 8 is life enough in this great truth, to counterwork even 
fiesit ult1 ’ such coiTuption as hers; and, by that affinity, which 
andsaro- a M that is really holy in us has to this central prin- 
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ciple, to penetrate through many impediments to mm mutt, 
grace. Though upon this foundation-rock she haspomt»,hare 

knowingly 

heaped, beyond all other churches, her straw, and perverted 
wood, and stubble, till it is hard for any but a faith 
of uncommon vigour to find the solid ground beneath, 
yet there it certainly is —and we must freely confess, 
not only out of justice to Rome, but to the gospel, 
that, in spite of idolatry, and tradition, and vain inven¬ 
tions, Christ is still powerful to save, and God’s grace 
effectual in drawing the soul ot the sinner to Him. 

S. But it will be evident from this, that it is a Thepon. 

tive doc- 

great misapprehension of the object of the reformers, trine of the 

. . . Reformers 

and has a fatal effect in extenuating their doctrines, on jmtifi- 
to suppose that it was mainly or solely to re-establish a i n arch- 
Christ as the true meritorious cause of our justification*. Lawrence’s 
Not that this, too, was not absolutely necessary, with ESt£re£ 
a view to the popular faith; for, among the multi- i„ h ^ n y re 
tude, even this had been obscured, if not forgotten, ^ei^" 
at the period of the Reformation, by the almost 
universal attribution of a justifying efficacy, not only 
to a holy life, and to such works as are evidences of“ tru ? * 

* partial view 

faith; but to those profane and puerile observances, of the object 

* of the re- 

and to that baseness of pagan idolatry, which had formers on 

■iii one hand, 

so long usurped the place of scriptural good works, and hardly 

that the very principle and idea of them had passed toTheRo^* 
away from men’s minds. No doubt this was thet^otherf 
case; and, with an inflexibility and constancy of weightthey 
purpose, equal to the occasion, and to their sense of^^J^ 8 
that darkness of the shadow of death which lay upon 
the church, they laboured to remove these degrading 
superstitions, and to bring again into the sight of the Christ - 
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a This will world, and the belief of all men, the evangelical doc- 

be seen on ... . 

a moment’s trine of a perfect propitiation for sin through the 
for, U if ht ’ blood of Christ. But so far many, if not most, in- 
originai telligent Romanists, would even then have coincided 
munessbe with them—so evident to reason, and by scripture so 
tainedTr" demonstrable, is the grossness of the popular super- 
Ua < mere' t stitions which were then substituted for the Chris- 
tWy'to tianity of the gospel. But they went much further 
iy'rtei™ 6 "— an( i> in the next step of the process of reforma- 
in < herent* d fi° n ’ ® ,ome > as we have 8een, finally separated both 
righteous- from them, and the church catholic from the begin- 

ness. Now “ 

the faith ning. They considered that *, practically speaking, 

and prac- 

ticeofthe it was as indispensable for the salvation of souls to 

mere mul- , . 

titude, at declare precisely the appointed mode and proximate 

the period . , , . . 

of the Re- instrument, as it was to state the true mentonous 
w™ s a uch n k grounds of the sinner’s justification before Almighty 
Ism^The God; and this leads us to the statement of the positive 
'di<yme° b , er doctrine of the Reformation upon this great point. 
fakopVan And surely scripture justified the reformers in the 
donoThe- decided course which they pursued, and in the stress 
d&*rihethe^ ie y upon it; accounting it only second in im¬ 
practical portance to the assertion of the sacrifice itself. For, 

system of 

Rome as jf we read St. Paul, we shall find that he is quite as 

such. To * 

assert emphatical in declaring that it is through faith that 
sole original the sinner is accounted righteous, as that Christ is tbe 

merit ori- . . 

ousness sole meritorious cause of it; and the rest of holy 

restored the . ^ n . - -. 

Christian writ—by every variety of expression—by direct asser- 
teyomu’ tion—by necessary inference—by a real incorporation 
retention* 16 °f faith, even when not seen, with all the divine life— 
fecmdtm/ * 8 011 iy l ess express than the great apostle, because he 


the causa 


has treated it distinctly and systematically, and set it 
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forth with a technical precision. The apologists for forma* 

r r ° ofjustitica- 

the Augsburg confession, the avowed groundwork oftion, made 
our own articles, in order, apparently, to provide and fear- 

, . . fully jeo- 

against any misapprehension in their views on so im- parded the 
portant a point, distinctly say, “ ‘Readers must be put 
in mind, that, as it is necessary to support this prin- *^ nendi 
ciple, that Christ is our Mediator, so it is necessary '<*- 

1 ## tores, quod 

to assert and prove that it is faith which justifies.” »cut neoe»- 

se est hanc 

In any consideration of the reformed doctrine, this is sententi- 

. . . . , - . _ am tueri 

a most important point to keep m mind — for, without quod Chris- 
it, nothing is more easy for a dexterous disputant, than diator—«o 
to obscure the whole truth of justification by faith X/mdJ-e’, 
only, on which the system is built; or to break downj^^* 
its solidity into jejune and unprofitable distinctions, c^f Aug ' 
which annihilate it altogether as a great principle, 
and influential truth. And so, in fact, the advocates 
of the fides formata, such as bishop Bull and Nicolls, 
and others, do deal with it — and deal with it 
effectually, if it be only the captious ingenuity of 
scholastic respondents which is in question. If the 
written records of the reformers’ sentiments were 
not too express and clear , as the common-sense 
expression of a most distihct proposition, for any 
man’s dialectical refinements to subvert, the churches 
of the reformation would long since have lost their 
inheritance of this glorious truth. But such refine¬ 
ments are best answered, here and every where, not 
by similar weapons, but by the mere scriptural state¬ 
ment of the positive truth, without diminution from 
its divine integrity, or addition to it. 
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For instance—-justification by faith only may be 
considered as a mere polemical instrument for the 
very much subversion of the opposed system—intended for no- 
view^of *^ C thing else than a convenient term to represent the 
Lawrence* statements and arguments which are destructive of a 
Dtmbtiess proper meritoriousness in works —and so far, it be- 
effect—this comes a negation, and not a substantive or distinct 
principle®. If this be all, the issue will be, that, in 
against gpite of the establishment of Christ’s death, as alone 
^uman^e meritorious of acceptance, the mode of making it 
question is, available to justification will be works done as God 

has it not 17 ^ 

morel Nor would have them done, faithful works — that is, Chris- 

is the ques- 

tion this— tian works and manifestations of Christian principle. 

avails 

to final sal- But faith, as any thing distinct from works, as a 
a separable and independent principle, with its pecu- 
X v" liar offices, vanishes from under our hands. But the 
fhe^answer authors of the Reformation did not so consider it—it 
woWbo/’ was them no rhetorical form and verbal figure, 
what'juft?-* but a ma ' n scripture truth; not drawn by inference 
tiTmake* on ty> bu ^ at OIlce permeating the whole body of holy 
works ac- writ, and lying every where upon the surface of it— 
to^God pos- not a negation, but a most real and positive thing! 
the answer It is in perfect consistency with such a mode of re- 
faith only; garding it, that, throughout their writings, such 
faith is a elaborate pains are taken to strip faith of all merit 
^'ctfic and whatsoever, though such statements are turned with 
principle. p 0 | eir , lca | dexterity to the subversion of their real 
principle. The truth is this — they labour inces¬ 
santly to prevent so much as the possibility of its 
being regarded, as a substitute for something else 
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which we cannot give, but for which we might desire 
to tender this as a compromise. Their main thought 
is, the sole exaltation of Christ in his proper office, 
and the removal of every thing which may obscure 
the union of the soul with the righteousness of the 
Redeemer. So that they not unfrequently seem to 
lose all sense whatsoever of the instrument, in their 
intense consciousness of the divine and substantive 


blessing which it conveys to us. * This» 

Even to the most careless eye, nothing can ex-^“ h B ^jj 
ceed their reverence for the sole virtue and ineffable makes of 

the lan- 

merits of the Redeemer; nor is it possible to adopt g»ageof 

. the reform- 

a more effectual or striking way of representing ers in de- 
them than this—and it is a mere rhetorical artifice % every thmg 
to take advantage of this reverence for the ineffable but its reia. 
sacrifice, to represent faith as, in their phraseology, R^aner! 
negative only, and introductory to the proper merito- ^onsTre* 
riousness of Christ—a nothing but a word for some- 
thing else. What will properly follow from their vehe- l ’ 
ment representations of Christ’s sole merit, and their , th ® ir first 
comparative disparagement of the appropriating faith, « i ™ s ’ ^ ut 
is this—that it cannot be as a work or a merit that think that 

any one 

it justifies—for so likewise it may be misrepresented, intimately 

, . ... acquainted 

and thus again overthrow the position m another with the 
form; subverting the doctrine which it was intended ofthe Re- 
to establish, by a palpable contradiction to its pro- can hesitate 
fessed renunciation of all works. nouncing 

And this is well worthy of observation, and shews notVepre?* 
very strongly the forethought of those holy men—or ^ r 


rather it proves the identity of forethought and of all m ^ e ' y 
wisdom with a rigid adherence to simple scripture. be 

o r r wrong or 
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right —that p or B u ip s extension of the term works to what is 

is quite an- 

other ques- wrought internally is quite correct — the operations of 
, the mind are quite as much to be accounted so, as the 

* Not only 1 

in the in- external exhibition of inward principle—faith is a 

ternal 

workings of worlc a — a work of obedience—a state of mind which 

faith are 

there many God commands as indispensable to a sinner—there is 
theprepa- therefore a peculiar danger, lest, in the renunciation 
dition of of all other works, we should lay their accumulated 


there are* merit upon that one which we retain. In this sense, 
which*as* therefore, there is no more justifying power in faith, 
conditions, than in any other grace the possession of which is 
pensabie— indispensable to final salvation; and trust in it is 
just as subversive of the gospel foundation, as trust 
. No in any thine else that belongs to us. 

judicious jo o 

advocate of For the sam e reason, its justifying power does not 

justification 0 J ® r 

by faith consist in the ultimate results to which it leads, and 

only means 

to dispute which, in every form of grace, inward and outward, 
that, if flow from it as from their seminal principle—for 

there were 

a hundred though it is quite true and certain that it is the foun- 
stead^f the tain-head of all divine virtues, yet this, though in a 
Jtdve more indirect form, is coming back to the justifying 
emi'me BuU power of works; it is only removed by a link the 


rates, the 
case is not 
altered— 
they do not 
justify— 
though 
they pre¬ 
pare the 
heart for 
that which 


more ! it is merely therefore the distinction, that they 
are works in prospect , and not works in possession ! 

Neither is it, by way of figure, as the appropriate 
and positive representative of these cognate graces; 
one of whose distinctive marks, belief in God and 


does—and his word , it most eminently represents. 

though 

the grace of Neither is it merely a single act , independent of 

justification 4 . . 

will not be other graces and fitting conditions of soul, and uncon- 

Accorded 

without nected with them—it is not an act, though a single act 

them. 
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may be the decisive sign of its presence. It is a state 
or affection of mind, in which the soul acquiesces in 
the scheme of redemption through Jesus Christ —and, 
in which, by an application to itself of those atoning 
merits which are alike offered to all who will accept 
them, it closes with the offer of mercy, and, in its 
divine head in whom it thus inheres, being accounted 
righteous, is admitted to pardon and peace with its 
offended God. 

And herein is that peculiarity, which fits it for “ Hos (P a_ 

l J 7 yores con- 

its justifying office, and which no other grace pos- “ 
sesses. By its very nature it is self-renunciatory —rent,mentes 

J J J ^ perterrefac- 

it rests upon the merits of another—and in this^y™™™ 

. conaolatio- 

forensic relation it has its very being, and exhibits nem extra 

. . . ii.. i ... se—et hanc 

its vigor, in thus drawing it, and appropriating ltconsoiatio- 
to itself. “ It is,” says the apostle, “ the substance fid^cST, 
or realization of things hoped for —the evidence of^J^”" 
things not seen”—and in specie, the realization ofp^j“ ione 
Christ’s sacrifice, as the atonement for sin. It is di^propu* 
therefore a belief, or there would be nothing to ori- 
ginate its motion towards its proper object—but it ^ e " 
must be more than that, for otherwise there would , 
be nothing to distinguish a saving faith from thatv°“buio 

field* 966 

which the evil spirits possess — who believe and the same 

± 1 article for 

tremble . an elabo- 

rate proof 

It is, therefore, not a mere belief ■ —but a trust —-a that xitms 
trust ill what it believes; and if so, not merely a is fiducla — 
trust in the general promises and goodness of ^ belays, 
Almighty God, but emphatically, in that act of love t j t ^™ui*m 
and mercy whereby he has redeemed lost mankind by^j^J^' 
the death of his Son upon the cross, in our stead ; 
and by virtue of which we believe that he is willing 
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to pardon us, on our true repentance; and accord- 
• “ signifi- in S ] y throw ourselves on his mercy and goodness 
eat thus assured to us a . As it is, therefore, preceded by 

exclusiva r J 

‘gratis'A&r\ sorrow for sin, so is it accompanied by love, and as a 
tionem necessary consequence, is followed by good works. 

But from first to last, it is not they which justify. 


propter 
Filium Dei 
Mediato- . 

rein, non HiVen in the greatest of Gods saints, one who has 
nostram devoted his whole life to the service of his Master, 
non^mpter and who abounds in all good works which the richest 
rita^non* grace can enable him to perform —his faith is still his 
vir. justification. There is an entire exclusion of self— 
facta . a . u . t n °t only a renunciation of any grounds of acceptance, 
meritoriously , save Christ, though it be, immediately, 
cX wT* through works of faith; but of any righteousness 
tutes ipsa*, whatsoever, or in any sense, as available for accept- 

sed condi- ^ ... 

tionem dig- ance, except that righteousness which is without us 9 

nitatis sen u 

meriti ex- even the merits of Him who is made every thing to 
transfert the soul, through faith, —life, and light, and sanctifi- 

causam re- _ _ 

concilia- cation, and redemption. 

sXm Fi- And this imputation of righteousness, in the view 
exp onam " which the reformers took of justification by faith only, 
ZX was a necessary accompaniment of the pardon of sin. 
quafeam And, in this point they not only felt truly, but in 
drfendine- accordance with the Romanist and all, who, in the 
PrimaesT word of God, have meditated upon the holiness of 
hono8 > ' tUS our Almighty Judge, and that mysterious heinousness 
tribuatur s ‘ n brings death and misery along with it. 

—necunda, They saw, from all this, that no imperfect obedience, 
entiacer- or any thing less than a stainless holiness could 

tarn et fir- 

mam con- satisfy Him who cannot look upon iniquity; and that 
retineat et there must be a positive satisfaction to this requisition 
expiodatur ^ Almighty God somewhere. 
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That righteousness, rendered our own by imputa- error eo- 
tion, they fixed upon Him who has paid the penalty, juhentdu- 
and presented a perfect obedience for us—the Ro-tertia—ut 
manist, confessing precisely the same necessity, places catio praT 
it in himself —this is the only difference. There 
seems no other alternative—so inseparably bound riaturX". 


, crimen lej 
t evan- 


together is our Lord’s sacrifice, as the meritorious®"! 

cause of our justification, and faith as the true causa 

formalis of appropriating it, that you cannot let it 

go at all without the instant peril of forfeiting it° rati ®- 

altogether, of resting on a quicksand instead of a rock, putationof 

It must be either a Christ or ourselves—there is no rightems- 

via media no * 

mu mcaia. m ^ptm-e, 

In this scheme of justification, whatever else may "fthwLn 

be said of it, one great stumblingblock at least in the ^ 

way of the soul is effectually removed, by a divine ® v b "*^ e 

provision,—the only one which strikes at the root of <u*fint 

J t justified , 

the danger, and, if humbly and faithfully received, re- ‘he Hgh. 

teousness 

moves it altogether—I mean that pride and self-con- of Christ 
fidence, which is the inveterate sin of the human imputed to 
heart, and which, in a thousand different forms, why not*’ 
beyond the power of words to anticipate or define, ‘thfchris- 
but appreciable by experience,- is constantly making a ‘jflti- 
separation between us and our Maker. On this scheme 
of salvation, where are our works and the tendency ""mpteuxi, 
to exalt them, in disparagement of Christ’s sacrifice, 
into a meritorious cause, or any proper cause at all, 
of our acceptance with God ? If our works are nei- nent want 

to be satis- 

ther the means nor the meritorious conditions—if not fied.and a 

, , , , . . , permanent 

so much as one good work, or any thing truly pleasing/ai<A and 
to God can proceed from us before a reconciliationtofoyhoM 
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on it. Be¬ 
sides, our 
sitiSj beyond 
a doubt, are 
imputed to 
Christ— 
why not 
his righte¬ 
ousness to 
us ? And, 
if the holi¬ 
ness of the 
justified 
state issues 
entirely 
from 
Christ's 
righteous¬ 
ness—if 
th e objec¬ 
tive and 
subjective 
holiness are 
never 
wholly 
blended in 
this life— 
and if God's 
requisition 
for perfect 


ness is as 
unchang¬ 
ing as his 
nature— 
in what 
way can he 
be satisfied 
save by 
Christ for 
us, and in 
us by faith 
and com¬ 
mencing 
holiness ? 

•“...Good 
works, 
which are 
the fruits 
of faith, 
and follow 
after justi¬ 
fication.” 
Art. XII. 

Rom. v. i. 
viii. 33~ 
39 - 


with Him, through the Redeemer, has enabled us to 
do them, as He would have them done a ; if, when 
we have received the strength to work them, they 
have still no justifying quality, and if from this alone 
they derive their acceptableness with our heavenly 
Father, that they are marks of our love, the evidences 
of our faith in Him who is our righteousness, and 
who daily pleads for us in the heavenly temple— 
where is the room for boasting ? Nay, if this be truly 
held, where is the possibility of it ? though we may 
have many works to present, nay, though we be full 
and ripe with the fruits of holiness—yet then, it is 
still of grace, and not of works, and the more it is 
of grace, the more there is of peace to us who rest 
upon the rock of Christ. 

“ Being justified by faith,” says the apostle, “we 
have peace with God.” “ Who shall lay any thing to 
the charge of God’s elect?—it is God that justifieth. 
Who is he that condemneth?—it is Christ that 
died—yea, rather, that is risen again—who is even at 
the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession 
for us. Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ ?—shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, 
or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? Nay, 
in all these things, we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us. For I am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin¬ 
cipalities, nor powers—nor things present nor things 
to come—nor height, nor depth, nor any other crea¬ 
ture shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
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BEING JUSTIFIED BY FAITH, WE HAVE 
PEACE WITH GOD.—Rom. v. 1 . 


I . 1. Justification by faith of all doctrines the most ancient—opposed 
to carnal reason. 2. The effects, entirely revolutionary of the existing 
system, produced by its announcement at the Reformation. 

II. 1. It has always been the vital point in all controversies with 
Rome. 2. So felt at Trent. 3. So felt by the English reformers, and 
fortified with every imaginable precaution in the Homilies and Articles 
—danger to the Church in dissenting from their literal interpretation. 

III. Reply to the objection that it is opposed to Christian holiness. 

IV. 1. Doctrine of the Church of England on the sinfulness remain¬ 
ing even in the most advanced Christians. 2. Consideration of the 
theory of justification by an inherent righteousness, not as a quality— 
inherent righteousness the essence of Romanism. 


1.1. rilHIS is the doctrine of justification by faith 

J- only, by which the priest and sacrifice are only- 
made our own—the very root of all godliness, and 
of all true peace and tranquillity of soul—a doctrine 
not only the most important of all to be found in 
the word of God, but, as bishop Horsley long since 
proclaimed to a generation who had forgotten it, 
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aVid. a 
noble pas¬ 
sage in 
bishop 
Horsley to 
this effect. 


of all the most ancient®. In the Articles of the 
Church of England, and of the Reformed Churches, 
you have but the last expression of it —the lowest 
link in the traditionary chain. When you have 
traced it to the Catholic fathers, you have not yet 
reached its source. You find it in the apostles— 
nay, beyond them—you find it in the discourses of 
our blessed Lord. You have not reached it yet; it 
pervades the prophets from first to last—it animates 
and vitalizes the law—you find it in the patriarchs, 
not less distinct as you go forward, but most evan¬ 
gelically prominent. It was the justification of 
Abraham, of Noah, of Abel — nay, of the first man 
himself —and it alone can justify us. 

It is, therefore, impossible to exaggerate its im¬ 
portance ; the more you examine, the less you wonder 
at the prominence which the word of God assigns 
to it, and the more you see of the forces which it 
contains within itself to move and rule the souls of 
men. It is one of those few living truths which 
constitute in themselves real powers, and, by their 
necessary consequences, direct and indirect, com¬ 
pletely modify the system into which they are intro¬ 
duced. You may reject them, but you cannot despise 
them; for their innate vigour and the fertility of 
their results attest to all men’s eyes their paramount 
importance — an importance not adventitious, but 
natural and inherent. 

How unlike a human thought! justification by faith 
only ! It does not so war against nature and reason, 
that God should justify those who are comparatively 
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innocent, though not faultless, or receive into favour 
those who are able to present something which, in 
real merit , or some evident congruity of cause and effect, 
should be suitable to obtain pardon at His hands. 

But, that the Most High should forgive the guilty and 
the sinner, for the sake of an extrinsic righteousness; 
and that, from this forgiveness, and the infusion of 
grace consequent on the inherency of the unrighte¬ 
ous in the righteous, good and acceptable works 
should proceed, as the result, and not the cause, 
of this reconciliation — this is so alien to all that 
our own reason would anticipate, or our own pride 
admit, that we cannot wonder at the opposition 
which its announcement excites; or that it should 
be to the Jews a stumblingblock, and to the Greeks 
foolishness. 

But God's ways are not as our ways, nor his 
thoughts as our thoughts. “The natural man'' saysiCor.n.14. 
the apostle, “ receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God—neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned." Hence, over and above 
the resistance to its acceptance which originates from 
our natural pride, there is a rationalism of morals, 
and a rationalism of intellect—nay, 1 was going to 
say, a rationalism of holiness, which combine to op¬ 
pose it; or, at any rate, to evade, if by any means it 
be possible, the recognition of it as a divine truth. 

The first (as indeed are all these forms of rational¬ 
ism) is drawn from views solely human, and from 
the nature of those outward and civil virtues which 
are inseparable from the social constitution of man. 

D d 
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In them indeed, every thing is in our own power; 
and a vigorous will can subordinate effectually the 
impulses of passion to an enlightened self-love, and 
enforce obedience to an outward law. So strong, and 
not to be mistaken here, is the sense in the human 
heart of an innate and independent power, that 
there is no room for wonder that the ancient philo¬ 
sophers, while they abandoned the gifts of fortune 
to the discretion of the gods to give or take away, 
treated the notion of deriving virtue from, any 
source but their own strength with perfect con¬ 
tempt. 

Yes, this virtue is inherent in us, and is virtue 
relatively to man; but virtue, as a heavenly grace, 
and respective only of a spiritual relation to a 
spiritual God, who cannot look upon iniquity, and 
in whose eyes the very heavens are unclean, is un¬ 
speakably different from this form of it—nor can 
we reason from the one to the other. 

But, granting that grace must originate or co-ope¬ 
rate, it is said, “ yet surely holiness must be holiness — 
evangelical righteousness inherent may stand the exa¬ 
mination of the Judge, though natural righteousness 
may not. Any holiness, to avail us, must not be sha¬ 
dowy and intangible to our consciousness; and God, 
if he looks with favour upon us, must find a something 
there on which to fix his eye, and recognise a merit.” 
But this too, though conjoined with religious convic¬ 
tion and an acknowledgment of the Gospel, nay, with 
a deep sense of its power, is purely rationalistic —it 
comes from human, not scriptural, views of God and 
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God’s dealings. For alas ! who can be pure who is 
born of woman ? There may be, indeed, not only an 
inherent virtue, but an inherent righteousness, yet an 
imperfect one—a real holiness, yet not a justifying 
one—a preparation and fitness, in God’s eye, for 
pardon, but no meritoriousness—principles of reli¬ 
gion and Christian action within us, not shadowy, 
but real and tangible, yet, at the same time, an 
exquisitely keener perception of the justifying holi¬ 
ness without us, a much more solid and real con¬ 
sciousness of the Redeemer’s perfection than our 
own—and faith and trust in Him who died for us, 
may be a more acceptable thing for God to look 
upon, than all the merit of all the works that the 
saints have wrought from the foundation of the 
world. But we heed not the scorner; wisdom is 
justified of her children. 

2. Let us now proceed to consider, as briefly as we Effecte of 

, , ,, i.i J this doc- 

can, trie immediate doctrinal consequences of this trine at 
great principle; and the effect produced upon the tion!™"*' 
minds of men, as well positively as negatively, by the 
earthquake shock which it gave to the existing sys¬ 
tem, when Luther, that mighty man of God, drew it 
forth from the living word, after its concealment for 
ages, in all its first Gospel power, and with the in¬ 
effaceable character of its divine original upon it. It 
was indeed, what the Gospel calls itself, a message of 
peace, and of exceeding great joy to all people—-a 
proclamation, as at the first, of deliverance to the cap¬ 
tive, such as must have made men’s ears tingle, and 
their hearts within them leap for joy. We can hardly 
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form a conception of the effect produced by it in those 
times—nor, indeed, can any men who have free ac¬ 
cess to the word of God, and who enjoy, in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made them free, an unrestrained 
familiarity with the tidings of salvation. We must 
first exercise a strong effort, in order to put ourselves 
at all into the position of those many minds, which, 
in that dark period of the Church, being really smitten 
with a sense of sin, and all the terrors of the divine 
law, or being animated by a love of God and a noble 
yearning after spiritual things, were seeking for a 
reconciliation with their Maker, for a sense of 
spiritual security, and the restoration of peace to 
the wounded conscience. 

i. Amidst all the corruptions of the worst times, 
not a few out of the inmates of cells and solitudes 
were of this description, as well as many among 
those who still mingled with the world and its 
active occupations—not mere fanatics and enthu¬ 
siasts, nor superstitious formalists, but really broken 
hearts and contrite spirits, struggling for emancipa¬ 
tion into the liberty of the children of God, and 
whose burden the Saviour of the world came 
expressly to remove. But, for souls thus profoundly 
touched, and beyond the power of a superficial 
formalism to reach, the Church of Rome, though she 
was the representative of Him whose name is Love, 
and was entrusted with the message of the Saviour 
who hath borne our sorrows, that through His 
wounds ours might be healed, had no remedy to 
offer—no gracious and prevailing Intercessor, to 
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whom the sin-shaken or desponding spirit might 
be brought for comfort — no firm foundation on 
which the hope of forgiveness might be rested in 
joy and gladness. 

The blood of bulls and of goats, under the law, 
could not take away sin, nor cleanse the conscience; 
no more could the austerities of the penitential dis¬ 
cipline, the hair shirt and the iron whip. The mace¬ 
rations of the flesh, and that ingenuity of self-torture 
which Rome shares with the fanatic neo-platonist of 
old; with the Brahminical yogee; with the enthu¬ 
siasts of the Libyan desert, and with the antique 
worshippers of Baal and Cybele; could not pene¬ 
trate to the heart, nor assure the soul of forgiveness 
of sin. They were coarse and material substitutes 
for pains, in their true nature, exquisitely spiritual; 
they were an external satisfaction to a penal tem¬ 
per and a sanguinary God—one whose dues might 
be paid by a mere hardihood of suffering, without 
one emotion of love, or the softness of genuine con¬ 
trition. The authoritative absolution of the confes¬ 
sional, and the opus operatum of the sacraments, mere 
lifeless and outward things, as they are, in the lack 
of communication, by faith, with the source of peace 
and pardon, were of as little avail. Either a pha- 
risaic self-complacency was the result, or a still more 
awful state of mind,—security in the midst of iniquity* 
premeditated sins, and venal pardons, the kingdom of 
Satan protected by the infallibility of the church; 
or else, which not unfrequently happened, the sensi¬ 
tive spirit of the penitent wore itself away. Feeling 
by experience the inadequacy of such instruments to 
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cure the disease of the soul, yet knowing no better, 
it still persevered in the same remedies; panting and 
struggling, all the while, with an unavailing despera¬ 
tion, for a sense of forgiveness, and a sober conscious¬ 
ness of the favor of God. At the best, it had nothing 
but alternate ague fits of hope and despair; and, 
finding no comfort upon earth, it waited for death to 
give it that peace in the presence of God, which 
the gospel of the Redeemer, had it been faithfully 
preached, would have abundantly assured to it during 
its earthly pilgrimage. When Luther came forth, and 
rescued men from so horrible a condition as this, he 
had experienced in his own person the evils which 
he compassionated in others; and the history of his 
own cell at Erfurth, is only that of thousands of 
souls, equally impassioned and hopelessly miserable, 
of whose struggles no record has been left. To all 
such minds it must have been good tidings of great 
joy indeed, to receive in its fulness and simplicity the 
gospel pardon for penitent sinners, and to perceive 
Matt.xi.28. and know that there was indeed a Saviour! “Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
Actsxvi.31. 1 will give you rest.”—“ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
1 John a. 1 . Christ, and thou shalt be saved.”—“If any man sin, 
we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous: and he is the propitiation for our sins.” 

It is almost impossible to imagine the delight 
which men experienced, when, at the same instant 
and inseparably connected with the announcement 
of this doctrine, instead of monkish legends and 
human traditions, they were permitted to taste of the 
living waters, and the green pastures, into which the 
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free use of the word of God introduced them; or 
how sweet to men’s minds must have been their 
emancipation from that intolerable yoke, into a direct 
and free communication in his word with their God 
and Saviour! It reduced the ecclesiastical order 
at once into the rank of ministers of Christ, in¬ 
stead of his actual representatives and substitutes 
on earth—the whole church, in its proportions, be¬ 
came the keeper and witness of the inspired word, 
instead of resting on a section of it as the infallible 
interpreter of a concealed record', and, by making it 
the common inheritance of all, the providence of God 
secured to men the permanent pre-eminence, above 
human figments, of that book which had been so won¬ 
derfully restored to them, along with that glorious doc¬ 
trine which is its life and vigour. So that the result 
of the doctrine of justification by faith only, thus rati¬ 
fied to men’s hearts in the written word, may be said, 
in every way, to be the restoration to the religion of 
Christ crucified of what it had for centuries lost, that 
which made it the gospel; that air of love and gracious¬ 
ness in which it was originally presented to mankind, 
and that simple grandeur of conception which marks 
the spiritual, as well as the material works, of the Most 
High! It removed entirely from Almighty God that 
character of vengeance , which the system of penal satis¬ 
faction, both in theory and practice, inevitably pro¬ 
duced—and men saw, by the clearest declarations of 
holy writ, that, whatever that mysterious attribute in 
itself might be, it was fully satisfied as toward them¬ 
selves, by the death of their representative upon the 
cross. Henceforth it was not a rigid exactor of the 
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penal dues of justice with whom they had to deal, but 
a reconciled Father—they were really made his chil¬ 
dren by adoption and grace, and they rejoiced to feel 
that they had within their hearts that which was the 
seal of grace in the apostolic days, even that filial con¬ 
fidence by which we are enabled to cry, “ Abba, 
Father ! ” For they now discerned, by His own assur¬ 
ance, that not only was there no power in self-torture 
to calm the conscience; which they had felt —not only 
an irreconcilable disparity between it and the peni¬ 
tence of heart which God demanded, and an utter un¬ 
fitness to answer the fiery exactions of a spiritual law; 
which they had feared —but nothing acceptable in it at 
all, a mere vain will-worship, at the best, if they pro¬ 
posed nothing more—it detracted from the fulness of 
Christ’s offering—it exhibited a distrust of the infinite 
love of God, and a misconception of the true sacrifices 
which He requires—it was, in short, a contradiction to 
the filial relation in which they stood to Him. 

But they misrepresent or calumniate the reformers, 
both here and on the continent, who, either then 
or now, charge them with setting the minds of 
men free from the restraint of godly discipline, and 
with supplanting scriptural mortification, by easiness 
of life and a decent licentiousness. And nothing 
can be more distinct than the wish of the Church of 
England, to demand, in open and scandalous offences, 
* See this that public exomologesis a , and that visible humi- 
disCTissed in liation, which the practice of the primitive Church 
Lecture vll -j ug f.|y exac ted before she restored notorious sinners to 
the privileges of her communion. But this ecclesias¬ 
tical humiliation for open offences is wholly distinct in 
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principle from corporeal penance, as, in itself, a satis¬ 
faction for sin, of whatever kind, in the eyes of God. 

The principle on which the Reformers acted was that 
of the apostle Paul—“ Why,” says he, writing to the CoL a. 20 
Colossians, “ if ye be dead with Christ from the rudi- * 3 ’ 
ments of the world, are ye subject to ordinances, 

(touch not; taste not; handle not; which all are 
to perish in the using;) after the commandments and 
doctrines of men ? Which things indeed have a shew 
of wisdom in will-worship, and humility, and neglect¬ 
ing of the body .” “ A shew,” he says, and nothing 

more. Well, therefore, and scripturally, and wisely 
did the Reformers act, in drawing, as a necessary 
conclusion, from justification by faith only, that there 
was nothing pleasing to Almighty God, nothing what¬ 
ever meritorious or justifying in what the apostle 
thus emphatically condemns. “ But,” says the same 
apostle, “ mortify therefore your members which arecoi iii.5. 
upon the earth; fornication, uncleanness, inordinate 
affection, evil concupiscence, and covetousness, which 
is idolatry.” This is the true Christian mortification, 
and this they restored to the place which it had lost 
—the inward mortification of all sin—the crucifying 
of all inordinate affections—the subjugation of every 
thought and affection to the obedience of Christ. To 
this, as merely instrumental to it, were corporeal self- 
denial, and the primitive custom of fasting to be duly 
subordinated. Though they substituted resipiscentia 
for penitentia, as our own church has done, in re¬ 
storing the pure and primitive practice, they did so 
because scripture had done it before them. But from 
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repentance they took none of its bitterness—from 
the sorrow for sin none of its depth—from a long 
course of transgression, none of that abiding remorse 
and recurring bitterness of soul, which, even after 
forgiveness, is often the inevitable result of it, and 
disquiets on earth the full sense of God’s mercy with 
many stings. But, whatever this residuary pain may 
be, or the healthful discipline to which it subjects the 
soul, it does not bear the character of punishment from 
Him, or of a judicial satisfaction to Him; it is essenti¬ 
ally a purifying grief, and a filial sorrow. We only 
know what scripture declares to us, neither more nor 
less; and certain it is, that Almighty God has offered 
pardon full and free, on earnest repentance, and a true 
faith in his Son ; and the holy record abounds in the 
most emphatic examples of the truth of his promise, 
and of a fulness of pardon cotemporary with the pre¬ 
sence of the moral conditions. It was not for them, 
nor for man, to draw distinctions not justified by holy 
writ; to measure the times of pardon by the processes 
of human penance and the discretion of the priest, 
rather than by God’s grace ; or to define what God 
himself has not defined. “ Son, be of good cheer; thy 
sins be forgiven thee.” So saith Christ, and so saith 
His true Church. 

it called for 2 . And from all this proceeded that call for trust , 

tion fica " an ^ con fid ence in our justification, in which the great 
leaders of the Reformation abound. It is absurd to 
deny that this principle may be, and was, carried to 
extremes; like every other great truth, without ex¬ 
ception, when impressed by an unnatural recoil, and 
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unbalanced by limiting rules; but, in the main, they 
were only inculcating a plain scriptural principle, which 
Rome had elaborately obscured, and restoring to the 
heart of Christians, that joy in believing, of which 
they had been deprived. 

When considered, as in right reason it ought to 
be, in this antagonism to Rome, it is no more than 
all who read the word of God see to be an unde¬ 
niable position—meaning, not an infallible and pre¬ 
sumptuous certainty of salvation, arising from an 
insight into God’s inscrutable predestination, un¬ 
conditional on obedience, and irrespective of a true 
love of God exhibited in the fruits of the Spirit; but 
such a lively hope, and evangelical assurance, as tes¬ 
tifies to the reality of a trust in God; and which, with¬ 
out relaxing one wholesome fear, is the only effectual 
consolation which the soul of the Christian can en¬ 


joy, in the temptations and difficulties of our earthly^ ^ ^ 
course. So spake the Holy Fathers of old time, wtm ? 

A y hoc est De- 

“ Dost thou doubt and waver ?” says Cyprian*. “ This um omnino 
is not to know God at all—this is to offend Christ, the hoc rat!* 6 ’ 
Master of believers, by the sin of incredulity—this ^“nthm 
is not to have faith when you are placed in the 
very house of faith itself.” And even at the council o^ndereT 
of Trent, Marinarius openly declared b , “If the hea- bo< ; 


ven should fall, if the earth were to vanish away, 
if the whole world sink headlong into ruin, I will dom ? fi t dei , 
rest, erect and unshaken on Him—if an angel from Cypr. de 

° mortalitate. 

heaven were to strive to persuade me otherwise, I b sicceium 

ruat, si ter- 

should say to him. Anathema. O the blessed con- ra evanes- 
fidence of the Christian’s breast!” iiiabatur 
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praeceps, - Xhl S doctrine destroyed, from its foundation, the 

ego in eum u J 

erectus ero; -whole system of sacramental justification ex opere 
decnsioa- operato. , so full of awful abuses, and, in its conse- 
persuadere quences on Christian life and practice, so fetal to 

contendat, . 

dicam mi the salvation of souls—and it destroyed it, not by the 
o feiicem effects of a mere tumultuous and unreasoning license, 
Jiertoru m but by demonstrative conclusions from unquestionable 
fiduciam. p r i nc jpi eg i e ft indeed to the holy sacraments of 
Christ’s institution the place which he had given 
them, and which they held in the Apostolic Church 
Destructive system—they were means and instruments of grace— 

to Sacra- 6 

mental Jus- seals and pledges of love—occasions of a more intimate 

tification. . . 

union and communion, than any thing else offered, 
with their reconciled God—not merely monumental of 
Christ’s love, but effectuators of grace, and, generally 
speaking , indispensable to salvation. But, if we are 
justified by faith—faith must be, on our part, the con¬ 
dition of a due reception of them—faith must give 
them animation, love give them heavenly dispositions, 
and harmonize the reception of grace with the proper 
activity of the soul. Faith, therefore, and not the 
sacraments, being the instrument of justification— 
wherever that and true repentance were, there, on 
the solemn declarations of holy writ, was pardon 
assured. This threw open at once the door of recon¬ 
ciliation with God, to the width of his own promises; 
to post-baptismal sins, where the sacramental hypo¬ 
thesis, from the first, denied any assurance of forgive¬ 
ness—where the Church tormented the offender with 
something but one degree removed from despair, and, 
by placing, in this point, the operations of the divine 
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grace beyond her own ritual control, had accu¬ 
mulated an awful power in the hands of her minis¬ 
ters, by this very abnegation; till, at last, the sacra¬ 
ment of penance and the accompanying absolution 
became an indispensable corrective to an intolerable 
grievance, which neither we nor our Fathers were 
able to bear a . And, when we consider what is practi-^ 1 ^ 4 *"® 
cally the case, that few, very few indeed, among us all, ! 

perhaps none, are in a condition to claim the bene-h'uthens 

which man 

fits of the baptismal formula, by an undeviating ob- cannot and 
servance of its covenant, and by the preservation of bear—and 
the baptismal robe in its first purity; it should bemiontfa 
a matter of endless rejoicing, that, by justification by can find no 
faith only, the word of God rescues us from a condition 
so fearful, and gives us the mercies of Christ instead 
of those of men. It destroys at a stroke that fright- 
ful dogma, and doctrine of despair —unembanks the ' 

stream of divine mercy of the human restrictions^“ tion > 
which had pent it up, at once attenuating and divert- Priesthood 

A A ° aiming at 

ing it, and offers pardon to the penitent, be he whope^erwiii 
he may, and when he may—for it is he for whom tween the 
emphatically God relented, and Christ died. tremes. 

4. The doctrine of justification by faith only, restored 
that harmony to the divine dispensations, which the two CoT «- 
substitution of the sacramental hypothesis, ex opere 
operato, and not ex opere operante, and the unevan¬ 
gelical speculations of the schoolmen, had completely 
disturbed. With all our superiority of light to the 
saints of old time, there is no essential difference 
between us—Yea, though we behold as common 
things, what prophets and kings desired to see, and 
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did not see, and to hear, and did not hear them; 
and, though the mighty Baptist himself, the great¬ 
est of the prophets, be in this respect inferior to 
the least in the kingdom of heaven; yet, from the 
beginning, there has been but one church, and one 
Saviour, more or less clearly apprehended, but still 
absolutely the same °. “ Both in the Old and New 
Testament,” says the seventh article, “everlasting 
life is offered to mankind by Christ, who is the only 
Mediator between God and man, being both God 
and Man. Wherefore they are not to be heard, 
who feign that the old Fathers did look only for tran- 

° u The Old Testament is not contrary to the New, for both in 
the Old and New Testaments, everlasting life is offered to man¬ 
kind by Christ, who is the only mediator between God and man, 
being both God and man,” &c. &c. 

The opinion of the greatest English divines likewise identities 
the sacramental grace of both—albeit couched under a different 
outward sign. “ That which is of the greatest persuasion is that 
the children of the church are as capable of the same covenant, 
as the children of the Jews, for it was the same covenant that 
circumcision did consign, a spiritual covenant, under a veil, and 
now it is the same spiritual covenant without a veil.” " Circum¬ 
cision principally related to an effect and blessing greater than 
was afterwards expressed in the temporal promise, which effect 
was forgiveness of sins, justification by faith** Bp. Taylor, on 
Baptism, p. i. §. 9. See Jewel, on the Sacrament. Fathers of 
the English Church, vol. vii. p. 488. Homily on Common Prayer 
and Sacraments. So likewise Laud. Very consistently, there¬ 
fore, does the second part of the Homily on Faith, after describ¬ 
ing the faith of those fathers and martyrs of whom St. Paul 
speaks, Heb. xi. say, " This is the Christian faith which these 
holy men had, and we also ought to have.” Yet this is one of 
the points on which the new theology teaches us a totally differ¬ 
ent lesson—that the old saints were not justified as we are. 
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sitory promises”—and, as they looked to the same me¬ 
ritorious cause of justification, so did they obtain it 
by the same means, even faith. From Abel, who, by 
faith, offered a better sacrifice than Cain, through the 
long line of saints who have preserved unbroken the 
continuity of the church spiritual, the glorious com¬ 
pany of believers, and the noble army of martyrs; 
the very same principle has been the bond of union 
between the soul and the Redeemer. In the Mosaic 
law it worked under sacraments, corresponding to our 
own; and even before the Sinaic covenant, the true 
bread of life, and the true waters of ablution were par¬ 
ticipated by the chosen people under like sacramental 
images. “ For I would not that ye should be ignorant,”« Cor. x. 
says the Apostle, “ how that all our fathers were under ’ ’ 
the cloud, and all passed through the sea—and did 
all eat the same spiritual meat; and did all drink 
the same spiritual drink: for they drank of that 
spiritual rock that followed them, and that rock 
was Christ.” Rome indeed, and they that symbolize 
with Rome, teach otherwise—under the hard com¬ 
pulsion of an unscriptural sacramental theory—but 
not so the scripture—not so the old catholic fathers 
—not so the greatest divines of our own church—but 
our church speaks with her own lips, in words which 
defy misrepresentation, and which are too stubborn 
for the most ingenious sophistry. “ Although,” she vm. second 

, . . part of the 

says, “ they were not named Christian men, yet was it Homa y on 
a Christian faith that they had, for they looked for all “ 
benefits of God the Father, for the merits of His 
Son Jesus Christ, as we do now. Therefore, says 
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St. Augustine, * the time is altered and changed, 
but not the faith, for we have both one faith in 
1C0r.ir.13. Christ.’ * The same Holy Ghost also that we have, 
they had,’ says St. Paul. For, as the Holy Ghost 
doth teach us to trust in God, to call upon Him as 
our Father, so did he teach them to say, as it is 
iaa.lxiii.16. written, * Thou, Lord, art our Father and Redeemer 
-—Thy name is without beginning, and everlasting.’ ” 
Such are some of the consequences of the great 
doctrine of justification by faith only, the corner-stone 
of pure and undefiled religion. Such were the im¬ 
mediate results of this doctrine on men’s minds, as the 
scripture scheme, and it shook the Romish system to 
pieces on any side to which its force was directed. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that, drawn as it is, straight 
from the express declaration of the word of God, 
and, every where therein, combined with the sal¬ 
vation through Christ, which it conveys to the soul— 
it is no wonder, that, demonstrable as it was to the 
veriest child who had a Bible, fortified by the high¬ 
est reason, and its necessity attested by the univer¬ 
sal experience of the heart, it should have been an 
effectual weapon for the overthrow of the whole 
papal superstition; that these few simple words 
should have been the lever to uproot from the 
bottom, that antiscriptural domination, and to shake 
the whole world by its subversion. The hands of 
Luther were the hands of a giant, certainly, if ever 
man’s were so, and a mere rush would have been a 
powerful instrument of war, if wielded by him. His 
words, in the better moments of his homely, but most 
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powerful eloquence, were as coals of fire in the souls 
of men, whose profoundest convictions he awoke in 
ten thousand hosoms at once, all responsive to the 
same call, and testifying to that inspired intuition 
which God had given him. But it was not, that its 
advocate was one of the greatest of writers and 
speakers, and a mighty master of the human heart 
—it was from its own innate strength, its absolute 
identification with the authority of scripture and 
the wants of the soul, and the consequent blessing 
which accompanied its propagation, that justification 
by faith only rooted itself in the minds and hearts 
of men—like every great truth, it Was a living power, 
and a transforming energy. 

It was little, after all, that could be added to it, 
even by that stoutness of heart, and that simple 
grandeur of purpose, unsurpassed in ancient or 
modern times, by which the monk of Wittenhurg 
withstood, alone , save that God was with him, the 
spiritual and temporal principalities of the earth— 
dispersing, by no other arms than a simple faith 
and a gospel word, those terrors before which the 
very strongest intellects and most masculine hearts 
of former times had prostrated themselves like chil¬ 
dren. “ Not unto us, 0 Lord—not unto us—but 
unto thy name give the praise .” It was the sword 
of God—that is the truth of it—and it prevailed 
accordingly. 

II. i. Into whatever collateral channels the con¬ 
test from time to time was diverted, this was the 
great point on which the struggle of the Re- 

e e 
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formation turned, and every thing else depended 
upon its decision. And though, in times still later, 
other points absorbed attention; and, as the exigen¬ 
cies and interest of the moment gave a direction 
to men’s minds, employed the pen of controver¬ 
sialists,—yet it was at the price of missing too fre¬ 
quently the point where the decision really lay; 

The true The heart of the whole question, as it regarded 

contest 

with Rome, Rome, was still justification by works — and by assail- 

involved in.. tit t t 

the question mg it, and by nothing else, could a home thrust be 

cation? 6 really made at her spiritual system, and its mighty 
influence over men’s souls. Overthrow that, and 
not only the vast scheme of practical religion ela¬ 
borated out of it must fall, but the subversion of 


a And the the secular domination will follow of course a . This 

only effec- 

tuai mode is a vital point to remember; and yet it is one which 

of dealing 

with it, is sure to be overlooked, when, though our reason is 
scriptural shocked by palpable contradictions, and our sense of 
iwm by right and wrong alive to enormous abuses, there is still 
triumphs* of little interest in spiritual religion; and it may elude an 
mation for " unpractised understanding even where there is such 


ginaHy 1 " an interest; for, in the multitude of the Romanist 
tmdifiTa corruptions, and the magnitude of the papal usur- 


tatus to con P a ti° ns > men's minds are easily diverted from the 
patristical ma ^ n question ; and, whilst they are thrown off their 
<Aetmein £ uart * hy the sincere protestations of a writer against 
A™a5 en t errors w hich> however great, are truly subordinate and 
events it is consequential, they embrace, before they are aware, 
popular in- and in perfect unconsciousness of the truth, the 


it does for master error of all. Men in general, in fact, being 
of < th!i udy familiar only with those external and gross corruptions 
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which are the points which strike secular historians teamed, but 

is useless 

the most, and little riven to accurate investigation, are for the 

° body of the 

utterly ignorant of the true character and specific doc- Church. 
trinal scheme of that apostate Church. They know 0 f the go*- 
fiot, that it is infinitely more than a system for theism"™* 
unenlightened and Ignorant, for whom, in fact, she ^^than 
reserves only her outside shows; they know not tbatf^'jjj””' 
Rome has deeper things within—mysteries for the 
initiated, nobler temptations for higher spirits, and 
appropriate snares for all. w* and 

Indeed the system itself, when disencumbered of 
its grossnesses, is, throughout, exquisitely adapted to 
the most refined mind and intellect. Nowhere has 
there been devised by the wit of man such a play 
for the feelings, and such a field for the imagination, 
which there is every thing to pamper and bewitch. 

There is not a superstition which it does not adopt 
and beautify—not a chamber of the heart which it 
does not garnish with its appropriate idol; it amal¬ 
gamates all the mere religious instincts with the 
most dangerous natural prejudices of the human 
reason—and, by way of defence and safeguard, it has 
infinite resources for the sophist and rhetorician in a 
most subtle dialectic, and a plausible though rational¬ 
istic philosophy. 

As, therefore, justification by faith only is the re¬ 
presentative, I will not say of Protestantism, nor of 
the Reformation— though so it is —but of the primi¬ 
tive and apostolic Churches of God, and of the 
Gospel of Christ —so the representative, and do¬ 
minant principle of Romanism, accompanied, like 

e e 2 
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the other, by an active power over the mind, and 
an inherent strength— is justification by works. Cir¬ 
cumstantials, we know, may be removed, and the 
expression of principles accommodated to a purer 
taste or a more refined intellect; errors may be 
palliated by the use of a more or less dexterous 
sophistry ; and the separation between Romanism 
and scripture more delicately shaded off by the 
intermediation of tradition and the fathers ; but so 
long as justification by inherent righteousness shall 
remain behind, the character of the whole system 
consolidated upon this basis will remain unaltered. 
The germination of seeds may be long suspended— 
but, when the conditions for their growth are at last 
The nme combined, they sprout of course ; and, in like man- 
follow at . ner, if there be truth in history, permanency in the 

all times . 

from the principles of human nature, or more than an ac- 
doctrine. cidental connection between cause and effect, it is 
certain that if, in the revolutions of the world, cir¬ 
cumstances should become favourable, the yet unde¬ 
veloped corruptions will spring as before from the 
resuscitation of this master principle. No one 
acquainted with our own elder divines can be 
ignorant that this was the light in which they 
uniformly regarded inherent righteousness—not as 
a verbal difference, or a venial diversity of opinion— 
not as one of many errors —but as the mother 
corruption of a system of corruptions. 
huerettei 2. The records of the council of Trent itself enable 

character, 

and novelty us to be quite certain that the representatives of the 
Tndentine papacy, who would fain, in that meagre and one-sided 

statement. 
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synod, hare imposed upon the world the simulation of* No one 

x canquestion 

an cecumenic council, keenly appreciated the eonse- this repre- 

. sentation of 

quences of a surrender on this point a . It was not the council 
with them a question of theology, or an article of who has 
faith, to be decided on its own merits, by scripture 
and apostolical tradition—it was ecclesiastical—itj£ co ’Xu° f 
was political—it was vital to the maintenance of®^. d the 
sacerdotal authority—and it contained, in the germ, 
a world of consequences, which they were sagacious 
enough to foresee, and resolute, at all risks, to avoid. The ™ “• 
But for the early overruling of the more moderate he) P 8 in 
SpiritS in the papacy, the b Poles and the Contarinis, a ham’s 

works, 

greater scripturality of views might possibly have pre-and in 
vailed, and the schism of the Western Church haveteocSK^of 
been prevented or deferred; but their removal fromAn Snent 
the scene of action left the field open, on this and iTdscWar, 
other questions, to the influence of the papacy; and ofj^'-Si*. 
that unscrupulous ambition which moulded the most $£££ 
stubborn scriptures, the most unquestionable tradi- ^Tnden- 
tion, and the evident interests of the Church Catholic, *“>6 father* 
to the intense secularity and pretended infallibility “ h * ose 

of Rome. councils. 

If so, all 

It is acknowledged by her ablest defenders, and it 

proves, is 

by the most unscrupulous expounders of the novelties that no ge¬ 
neral coun- 

which were then authoritatively and for ever incor-di* have 
porated into the system of Romanism, that the passionate, 
doctrine of justification, as laid down in those Tri-morerea. 
dentine decrees which are now held forth as the h^sto re- 
genuine expression of the Catholic faith, was not^®^*^ 84 

scripture to 

prove or disprove their decisions. b Pole was suspected to be a Lutheran, and 

Contarini’s views at an earlier period—at the diet of Ratisbon—were hardly distin¬ 
guishable from those of the reformers. Vid. Ranke's History of the Popes for a most inter¬ 
esting account of Contarini and his opinions. 
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to be found in the ancient Catholic fathers b . We 
can trace its genealogy—we know who its parents 
were—we can tell the day and hour when it was 

b It is impossible that any thing should be more distinct than 
the declarations of the apostolic fathers on this fundamental 
point, n dvres obv 9 says Clement, ibo^da&rjaav teal ipeydKvvOrj- 
crav, ov bi ai Wav, fj rav epyoov avrav, fj rfjs Kcuoirpaylas fjs Kareipya- 
aavro, aXXa bia r ov BeXfjparos avrov. Kai fjpe is ovv but BeXfjparos 
flVTOV iv XplOTCO *1 TjaOV KkrjOeVTeS, OV bl* €CLVrdv blKCUOVpeOa, Ovbi bid 
rrjs fjperepas ao(f)las, rj avveaecos, rj evaeftelas, rj epyav av Kareipyaad- 
pe 6 a iv oalorrjn Kapbias * aXXa bia rrjs irlareas, bi i )s irdvras rods 
air alavos 6 iravroKpdrap Qeds ibucalaaev’ a eara bo£a els tops alavos 
rav alavav. Clem. Epist. i. ad Corinth. §§.32. 

v Qv ovbev XavBavet vpas, idv r eXetas els *Irjaovv Xpiardv ex^re rfjv 
irlanv, teal rrjv dyairrjv, fjr is iarlv ap\fj £afjs Ka\ reXos—apXJI P* v 
it laris, reXos be dydirrj —r a be bvo iv evdrrjn yevopeva, Qeov eariv 
ra be aXXa irdvra els KiiXoKayadlav cucoXovda eariv. Ign. Epist. ad 
Eph. §. 14. 

27 rovba£ere ovv ftefSaiaBfjvat iv rots bdypaaiv rov K vplov Ka\ rav 
'AnoaroXav, iva irdvra baa noirjre Karevobadfjre aaptci Kal rrvevpan, 
niarei Kal aydirrj, iv Y la Kal Harpl Kal iv Uvevpan, iv dp\fj tcai iv reXei. 

Ign. Epist. ad Mag. §. 13. 

’Vpo\ be apxeia ianv 'irjaovs Xpiards—ra aSucra ap\ela 6 aravpos 
avrov Kal 6 davaros, Kal fj avaaraais avrov, Kal fj it laris fj bi avrov, 
iv 01s QeXa iv rfj irpoaev^fj vpav biKaiaOrjvat. Ign. Epist. ad Phila- 
delph. §. 8. 

»■ 17 ftefiala rrjs iriareas vpav pl£a, i£ ap\alav KarayyeXXopetnj 

Xpovav, pexpi vyv biapevei, Kal Kapiro(f>opet els rov Kvpiov fjpav ’Irjaovv 
Xpiarov , bs virepeivev wrep rav dpapnav fjpav eas Oavarov Karavrfjaai • 
bv fjyeipev 6 Oeds, Xvaas ras dbivas rov abov" els bv ovk Ibdvres iri~ 
arevere, marevovres be dyaXXidade x a P9 dvettXaXrjra, Kal bebo£aapevg • 
els fjv iroXXoi imOvpovatv elaeXBeiv, elbdres on \dpiri iare aeaaapevoi, 
ovk i£ epyav, dXXa BeXfjpan Seov, bid * Irjaov Xpiarov. Polycarp. 
Epist. ad Philipp. §. 1. 

All this breathes a truly apostolic spirit, and it is satisfactory 
to know that the immediate disciples of the apostles taught and 
spoke like them. But, though not with equal distinctness, pas¬ 
sages may be cited from all the ancient fathers which, with the 
apostolic writings in our hands, testify that this Catholic doctrine 
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born. It does not come from Clement, or Ignatius, 
or Polycarp—it comes not from Irenseus, the dis- 

was never lost—that, in all the works of the Christian life, it is 
still Christ and Christ alone to whom we are to look for justifica¬ 
tion. Nothing can be more pointed and precise than the teaching 
of Athanasius, Chrysostom, Ambrose, and Augustine; and though 
such passages be in number comparatively few, yet, as the enun¬ 
ciation of great principles, which, even when not expressed, are la¬ 
tently present, they ought, in all fairness of argument, to be decisive 
upon the question. It should be remembered, likewise, that the 
question of justification by faith only, as it was raised in the 
sixteenth century, had never been a question of controversy 
among Christians, nor had the speculative theology of the schools 
given a form to the opposite doctrine. The fathers, too, prin¬ 
cipally dwell upon the details of the Christian life, the training 
up of the soldier of Christ in the discipline which was to fit him 
for his heavenly crown, and look upon faith in Christ as, so to 
say, incarnated in works, and exhibited in them. They often 
wander, on other points, far from the scriptural simplicity, both 
of doctrine and phrase; their system of the Christian life is 
encumbered with much which neither Christ nor His apostles 
taught, and which is often, if understood as the mass of mankind 
would understand it, consequentially subversive of their funda¬ 
mental doctrines. Their employment of language on the specific 
question of justification is often loose, and without a line drawn 
between grace justifying and grace sanctifying; and terms are 
constantly used by them, both in regard to works and their merit , 
which, to ears trained in the purer and more scriptural school of 
the Reformation, convey ideas wholly unevangelical; and yet they 
are frequently only terms and modes of speech not really meaning 
what they sound to us ; and unless this be kept in mind, we can¬ 
not form a fair estimate of their sentiments on this fundamental 
question. Though scripture be amply enough for us, if we had 
nothing more—and though the apostolical fathers echo its very 
word and spirit , no Catholic mind would lose, if it could help it, such 
men as Athanasius or Chrysostom, Basil, Augustine, and Jerome 
—nor need we lose them. On this vital question these great 
pillars of the Church are with Luther and Cranmer and the 
great spirits of the Reformation, if we interpret them on the prin- 
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ciple of him who talked with John, nor from the 
martyr Justin, nor from the great Athanasius, nor from 

ciple of the Reformation, by a comparison of passages, and by the 
guidance of that scripture which they all venerated—they rely, 
like the Protestant and apostolic Churches, splejy on the Re¬ 
deemer’s merits, though we cannot produce from them the 
precise and scientific statements in which the necessities of later 
times have embodied and fortified the truth. This is the doc¬ 
trine of the Church of England—she maintains that her own 
doctrine of justification by faith only is held by the old Catholic 
fathers—and, as she refers to the Homily of Salvation for a more 
full statement of the doctrine of justification, so the homily itself 
appeals to the old ancient authors of Christ’s Church. Archbishop 
Usher quotes, in addition to the great and universally known 
fathers of the four first centuries, Hilary of Poictiers, 360— 
Theodoret, 430—Prosper, 440—Ennodius of Pavia, 510—Euse¬ 
bius Emissenus, 520—pope Gregory, 6 oot»—A nastasius Sinaita, 
640—the venerable Bede, 720—Hay mo Halberstatt, 849-*- 
Smaragdus, 950—Anselm, 1080; so that from Clement of Rome 
downwards the chain of witnesses to the Catholic doctrine of 
justification by faith only, is unbroken. Yid, Usher’s Answer to 
a Jesuit, chap. xii. 

“ That we be justified by faith only, freely, and without works, 
we do read ofttimes in the most and best ancient writers—as 
beside Hilary, Basil, and St. Ambrose, we read the same in 
Origen, St. Chrysostom, St. Cyprian, St. Augustine, Prosper, 
CEcumenius, Phptius, Bernardus, Anselm, and many other authors, 
Greek and Latin. Nevertheless, this sentence, that we be justi¬ 
fied by faith only, is not so meant of them, that the paid justifying 
faith is alone in man , without true repentance , hope , charity , dread , 
and the fear of God , at any time or season. Nor, when they say 
that we be justified freely, do they mean that we should or 
might afterward be idle, and that nothing should be required on 
pur parts afterward. 

“ Neither do they mean so to be justified without good works, 
that we should do no good works at all. But this saying, that 
we be justified by faith only, freely, and without works, is spoken 
for to take away clearly all merit of our works, as being unable 
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holy Augustine, with his mind capacious of divine 
truth—nay, the last of the fathers of the Church, 
who, through scripture, still held fellowship with 
the apostles of Christ and the primitive Church, in 
the darkest times, holy Bernard, utterly repudiates 
it. Heathen metaphysics have as much to do 
with it as the Gospel; and, as it is now held and 
defended by the Romish Church, it is the work of 

to deserve our justification at God's hands, and thereby most 
plainly to express the weakness of man, and the goodness of 
God—the great infirmity of ourselves, and the might and power 
of God—the imperfectness of our own works, and the most 
abundant grace of our Saviour Christ—and therefore wholly to 
ascribe the merit and deserving of our justification unto Christ 
only, and his most precious blood-shedding. This faith the 
holy scripture teacheth us; this is the strong rock and foundation 
of Christian religion ; this doctrine all old and ancient authors of 
Christs Church do approve—this doctrine advanceth and setteth 
forth the true glory of Christ, and heateth down the vainglory of 
man—this whosoever denieth, is not to be accounted for a Christian 
man, nor for a setter forth of Christs glory , but for an adversary 
to Christ and His Gospel, and for a setter forth of men's vain¬ 
glory” Sermon on the Salvation of Mankind, part a. Homilies. 

Nothing has contributed so much to the idea that justification 
by faith was lost, in open avowed at least, between the second 
and fourteenth centuries, as an assertion of Milner’s — most 
unfounded—that so it was; though he confesses that the fathers 
held the substance still . I believe that one result of the present 
activity of inquiry will be, that the fathers at large, with all their 
faults and unscripturalities, will be found much more evangelical 
than either party at first imagined—and that the reformers knew 
them better than the moderns, and judged them more accu¬ 
rately. So, at the Reformation, it was soon found that an appeal 
to them, on almost all points of the Romish controversy, might 
be made with nearly as much certainty of success as to holy scrip¬ 
ture itself. 
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those speculative and scholastic heads a , under the 
influence of whose vast but perverted power the 

a It is a formidable sign of the times, that the new theology 
draws its stores and definitions directly from those masters of the 
schools who were the great corrupters of the Gospel theology, 
and gave a name and fixity to what before were unacknowledged 
and unsystematized errors. A more complete, not modification, 
but reversal of Church of England theology, it is impossible to 
conceive. “ The most received tenets of the Romish Church,” 
says Jackson, “ were first hatched by the schoolmen, which never 
saw the light of heaven, but through the dark painted glasses of 
cells wherein they were imprisoned, and hence imagined our 
Saviour’s form of doctrine to be of the same hue with midnight 
duncery or grossest ignorance of sacred dialects.” “ They em¬ 
ployed themselves,” says another authority, “ in an ostentatious 
display of ingenuity, in which axioms, assumed without exami¬ 
nation, distinctions without any real difference, and terms with¬ 
out any precise meaning, were made use of in controversies about 
abstruse questions which it was impossible to bring to any real 
issue, and which, notwithstanding all the violence of the contest, 
it was of no importance to determine.” " The method of illus¬ 
trating divine truth,” says Mosheim, “ by reason and philosophy, 
prevailed universally, and was followed with such ardour, that 
the number of those who, in conformity with the example of 
the ancient doctors, drew their systems of theology from the 
holy scriptures and the writings of the fathers, and who acquired 
on that account the name of Biblicists, diminished from day to 
day.” To this scholastic age are due the Romish scheme of 
the sacraments — sacramental confession—tran substantiation— 
communion in one kind—image-worship—purgatory—indulgences 
—the theory of justification by inherent righteousness. These 
were all moulded into shape at this period, and Trent gave them 
the last seal as articles of faith. Never were the disputative and 
dialectic faculties so pretematurally enlarged and exercised— 
never the faculties for the discovery of truth more debilitated. 
Vid. Bishop Hall’s Works, ix. p. 275 ; Bishop Taylor’s Dissua¬ 
sive from Popery; Dupin’s Ecclesiast. History, cent. xii.; Usher’s 
Answer to a Jesuit. No one can question the intellectual re- 
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study of scripture was banished from the schools. 

Holy writ grew insipid by the side of dialectic feuce 
and metaphysical refinement; and the homely truths 
enunciated by our Lord, and enforced and expounded 
by the glorious company of the apostles, gave way 
for three centuries to the philosophy of Lombard 
and Aquinas. 

8. Now, when we put all this together, it is not Precau- 
only improbable, but impossible, that, when the by the 
reformers of our Church drew up those Articles to 
which contain the sum of the Catholic faith, and^f^nj,. 
to whose precise line of doctrine, so far as it 
tends, the teaching of her ministers must be faith- doctrwe * 
fully adjusted, they should not have adopted all 
available precautions to put this great truth be¬ 
yond the reach of reasonable doubt, and the danger 
of all ordinary misinterpretation; for it contained, 
as they believed, the very essence of the Gospel. 

To suppose otherwise, is to contradict their own 
plainest statements—to read upside down, if I may so 
express myself, the voluminous materials which they 
have left for ascertaining their views upon the ques¬ 
tion—finally, to run counter to the plainest laws 
that regulate the human understanding, and direct 


sources displayed by the scholastic divines, especially Aquinas— 
nor that hardy, though most perverted, dialectic, from the study 
of which our own elder divines so largely profited—nor the 
accuracy of many of their theological statements—nor many 
devout and scriptural principles and sentiments dispersed up and 
down their voluminous writings; but, as a whole, they are the 
most dangerous enemies which the Gospel of Christ has ever 
encountered. 
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prudent men in matters of acknowledged importance 
even in secular interests—much more men of equal 
capacity and piety, solemnly adjudicating upon ques¬ 
tions on which the salvation of souls depends. The 
fact is, that the authors of the Articles have taken 
for more than ordinary precaution. They have lite¬ 
rally done every thing, which, with human language 
as the instrument of thought, it was possible to 
effect, to shut out from misrepresentation, or misun¬ 
derstanding, the doctrine of justification by faith only. 
The most precise distinction of things—the most 
exact verbal accuracy—the most elaborate parting 
off, from the right hand and from the left, of any 
thing that, by antecedence, or co-existence, or conse¬ 
quence, might interfere with the specific office of 
faith in the work of justification, have been employed 
in the three articles which have been devoted to 
this all-important subject. And then, with a wise 
forethought, accumulating precaution on precaution, 
and outrunning our expectation of precision by a 
supererogation of proof, the Church has appended in 
her Homilies an explanation, in extenso, of the 
meaning which the briefer formularies were intended 
to convey. That they give no definition of faith in 
specie and genere—is of no matter in the question. 
A meagre dialectic definition is a poor barrier against 
error, compared with the grand features of scripture 
truth so distinctlyand boldlypronounced—those broad 
antecedents, and accompaniments, and consequences 
which strike every eye, and are inseparable from the 
scriptural idea of saving faith. It is best defined as 
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.scripture defines on matters practical —by its fruits 
and consequences—by its relations and outward bear¬ 
ings—as men treat great and known moral principles. 

It is thus that faitb, and hope, and charity, are most 
efficiently described.—Certainly, then, on the princi¬ 
ples by which human writings are invariably inter- . 
preted, if we take these three articles, and the homilies 
on faith and salvation together, it is impossible for a 
common mind, not dealing astutely, but simply and 
straightforwardly, to doubt the meaning, as ordi¬ 
narily received, which they are intended to convey— 
the proposition which they assert may be true or may 
be false—but no average and unbiassed interpreter, 
can doubt what it is their wish to lay down, as the 
scriptural doctrine of justification. 

We have besides this, if any doubt remained, Coiateni 
large records containing the real opinions of its au-theinten- 
thors—from which, if the faintest shade of hesitation meaning of 
should still remain, and not from our own heads, orl„dhomU 
from any private interpretation whatsoever, we are 118 *' 
bound in reason to extract the genuine meaning. The 
animus imponentis a is the only rule by which we* “Noman 

. hereafter 

ought to go; the only rule safe for the conscience, ahaiieither 
or reconcilable with the understanding of men.p^hTto 
Again, we have not only the Augsburg confession, ^de**"* 
and the Apology for it, the most important statements “ay* "but 
of which are embodied in our Articles, but the ample lVthe* 
writings of the leading continental reformers, where 
the subject is elaborately treated; and the confessions 
of all the reformed churches. For, however it may not P ut,, “ 
be forgotten, in these days, from a lack of acquaint- or comment 
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to be the ance with our theology in its first scriptural shu¬ 
ttle article; plicity and masculine vigor; or however it may be 
take it in thrown into the background, from other reasons; the 
and gram- truth is, that, on the great, and, I must be permitted 
to call it, the primitive and catholic doctrine of justifi- 
dlmion*' cation by faith only, our own Church is identified, not 
ttwArtU 0 indeed with the crude expressions, and obiter dicta, but, 
de8, in substance , with the calm judgments and authorized 

formularies of the continental churches 1 *. The re- 


b “ Proprie ergo loquendo, Deus solus nos justificat—et dun- 
taxat propter Christum justificat—non imputans nobis peccata, sed 
imputans ejus nobis justitiam. Quoniam vero nos justificationem 
hanc recipimus, non per ulla opera, sed per fidem in Dei mise- 
ricordiam et Christum j ideo docemus et credimus cum apostolo, 
hominem peccatorem justificari sola fide in Christum, non lege 
aut ullis operibus.—Ergo quia fides Christum justitiam nostram 
recipit, et gratiae Dei in Christo omnia tribuit; ideo fidei tribuitur 
justificatio, maxime propter Christum, et non ideo quia nostrum 
opus est.—Itaque justification^ beneficium non partimur, partim 
gratiae Dei vel Christo, partim nobis aut dilectioni operibusve vel 
merito nostro—sed, in solidum, gratiae Dei in Christo per fidem 
tribuimus.—Justi vere efficimur, quemadmodum diximus, per 
fidem in Christum, mera gratia Dei, qui peccata nobis non im- 
putat sed justitiam Christi—adeoque fidem in Christum ad justi¬ 
tiam nobis imputat.” Confess. Helv. art. xv. 

“ Item docent; quod homines non possint justificari coram Deo 
propriis viribus, meritis, aut operibus—sed gratis justificentur 
propter Christum per fidem, cum credunt se in gratiam recipi et 
peccata remitti propter Christum, qui sua morte pro nostris pec- 
catis satisfecit.—Item docent quod fides ilia debeat bonos fructus 
parere—et quod oporteat bona opera mandata a Deo facere, 
propter voluntatem Dei—non ut confidamus per ea opera justifica¬ 
tionem coram Deo mereri.”—Confess. August, art. iv.—vi. 

“Justificari significat ex injusto justum fieri, quod recte intel- 
lectum, hie quoque quadrat. Ex injusto, id est, reo et inobediente, 
et non habente Christum, fieri justum, id est, absolutum a reatu. 
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formers here, and in Germany, held themselves to be 
labouring in the same cause; they were contending for 

propter Filium Dei, et apprehendentem fide ipsum Christum, qui 
est justitia nostra—quia ejus merito habemus remissionem—et 
Deus justitiam nobis imputat, et propter eum nos justos reputat— 
et, dato Spiritu suo Sancto, nos vivificat et regenerat.—Quan quam 
utem simul incboatur novitas, quae in vit a eterna erit perfecta, ad 
quam redempti sumus—tamen persona in bac vita non propter 
novas qualitates aut opera est justa, id est, Deo accepta et haeres 
vitae aeternae—sed propter ipsum mediatorem, passum, resusci- 
tatum, regnantem, deprecantem pro nobis, nos obumbrantem et 
vivificantem.—Ideo tenenda est baec consolatio—placere per¬ 
sonam propter filium Dei, imputata nobis ipsius justitia/*—Confess. 
Saxon, de remiss, peccat. et justif. 

“ Itaque et correlative intelligenda est haec oratio fide justifi- 
camur—hoc est fiducia Filii Dei justificamur, non propter nostram 
quabtatem, sed quia ipse est propitiator, in quo cor acquiescit, 
fiducia promissae misericordiae propter eum—quam fiduciam ipse, 
Spiritu suo Sancto, ex suscitat.** Ibid. “ Horrenda est omnino 
in Deum blaspbemia asserere Christum minime sufficere, sed 
aliis quoque rebus opus esse. Inde enim sequeretur, Christum 
ex parte tantum Servatorem esse. Merito igitur jureque diximus 
cum D. Paulo, ‘ nos sola fide, justificari,* seu * fide absque operi- 
bus legis.* Ceterum, proprie loquendo, nequaquam intelbgimus 
ipsam fidem per se, seu ex se, nos justificare—ut quae sit dun- 
taxat veluti instrumentum, quo Christum justitiam nostram 
apprebendimus. Cbristus igitur ipse est nostra justitia, qui omnia 
sua nobis merita imputat—tides vero est instrumentum quo illi 
in societatem seu communionem omnium bonorum ipsius copu- 
lamur, atque in ea retinemur—adeo ut ilia omnia, nostra effecta, 
plus quam satis nobis sint ad nostri absolutionem a peccatis.** 
Confess. Belgic. art. xxii. 

Quoniam, igitur, justo Dei judicio, temporalibus et aeternis 
poenis obnoxii sumus—estne reliqua ulla ratio aut via, qua bis 
poenis liberemur et Deo reconcibemur ? Vult Deus suae justitiae 
satisfieri: quocirca necesse est vel per nos, vel per abum, satisfa- 

ciamus &c. Quis autem est ille Mediator, qui simul 

est verus Deus, et verus perfecteque justus homo? Dominus 
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life and death against the same irreconcilable enemy; 
and struggling alike, through all the difficulties which 
the world could oppose to the resuscitation of the 
gospel, for the establishment of the same vital truths. 
And not only were the doctrinal sympathies of 
our earliest martyrs and confessors with their bre¬ 
thren on the continent; but, when men’s minds 
cooled with the temper of the times; when the whole 
extent of scripture truth was more accurately em¬ 
braced in all its bearings and connections, and when 
the apostolical succession, no longer undervalued, was 
held at its proper worth as its ordained safeguard, 
we find it still the same. The gigantic intellects of 
our theology—the masters of scriptural learning for 
far more than a century after the reformation, are, as 


noster Jesus Christus, qui factus est nobis, a Deo, sapientia, jus- 
titia,sanctificatio et redemptio.” Catech. Heidel.p. 2. quaest. 12-18. 
The Westminster Confession says, “ Those whom God effectually 
calleth, he also freely justifieth: not by infusing righteousness 
into them; but by pardoning their sins, and by accounting and 
accepting their persons as righteous; not for any thing wrought 
in them, or done by them, but for Christ’s sake alone—not by 
imputing faith itself, the act of believing, or any other evange¬ 
lical obedience, as their righteousness; but by imputing the obe¬ 
dience and satisfaction of Christ unto them, they receiving and 
resting on him and his righteousness, by faith, which faith they 
have not of themselves—it is the gift of God. Christ, by his 
obedience and death, did fully discharge the debt of all those that 
are thus justified—and did make a proper, real, and full satisfac¬ 
tion in their behalf.” 

The same declaration of faith is made, and the same view of 
justification taken, as the corner stone of the gospel, not only by 
the Scotch Presbyterian church, but the episcopal churches of 
Scotland and America. 
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a body in matters of doctrine, not with Rome, but 
with the reformed churches; and it is to them, rather 
than to her,—whom, not a few enthusiasts, but the 
most sagacious judgments among them identify with 
Antichrist a ,—that they consider the marks of a Chris- a tuu we* 

likewise the 

tian church to belong. They usually refuse to her first judg- 
even the character of a true church at all; and if, by tractarian 
reason of the foundation undenied, they do not ven- U pon 
ture to withhold the title of Church—they grant th^foith. 
no more than that she is barely such, just within the ^ndilg^rT 
description of it at its lowest and no more; though workfthe* 
vere ecclesia yet not vera ecclesia, to use Field’s 
pression; but to them, though deprived of apostolic Church of * 
government and its blessings, they gave it with a ^ gfo d a ®° 
free brotherly love, and a full acknowledgment of of 
their claim! This is not the time to trifle or maim 
the truth, my brethren; we must seal up the incom¬ 
parable works of our old Theologians; we must revo¬ 
lutionize the meaning of language; we must not 
only denationalize but unchurch ourselves, before the 
name of “ reformation” k or of “ protestant” can bring 


k No great English divines even of those schools popularly 
considered the most Romanizing have ever held the name of pro¬ 
testant as other than a title of honour— negatively , an abjuration 
of Romish errors— positively , the system of pure gospel truth. 

“ My lords/* said Laud on his trial, “ I am as innocent in this 
business of religion, as free from all practice, or so much as 
thought of practice, for any alterations to popery, or any way 
blemishing the true protestant religion established in the church 
of England, as I was when my mother first bare me into the 
world.** “ Protestants did not get that name by protesting 
against the church of Rome, but by protesting (and that when 
nothing else would serve) against her errors and superstitions. 

F f 
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other than heartstirring associations to Englishmen 
for the greatest deliverance which God has ever 


Do you but remove them from the church of Rome, and our pro- 
testantism is ended, and the separation too. Nor is protestantism 
itself such an unheard of thing in the very heart of religion. For 
the sacraments, both of the Old and New Testaments, are called 
by your own school, * visible signs protesting the faith/ Now if 
the sacraments be protestants, signs protesting, why may not 
men also, and without all offence, be called protestants, and by 
refusing others which are corrupted, they do most protest the 
sincerity of their faith against that doctrinal corruption which 
hath injured the great sacrament of the eucharist, and other parts 
of religion.” Confer, with Fisher. 

“ They are protestants,” says Stillingfleet, “ who stand for the 
ancient and undefiled doctrine of the catholic Church against the 
novel and corrupt tenets of the Roman church. And such kind 
of protestation no true Christian, who measures his being catholic 
by better grounds than communion with the church of Rome, 
will e^er have cause to be ashamed of.” Works, vol. iv. p. 3 29. 

Hickes the non-juror says, “The protestant religion of the 
Church of England is but another name for primitive Chris¬ 
tianity, and a protestant for a primitive Christian who protests 
against all the corruptions of the gospel by popery.” 

So of the reformers themselves, we find in their writings none 
but titles of honour. Andrewes speaks of them “ as those illus¬ 
trious men, never to be mentioned without the deepest reverence, 
whose services God employed in the restoration of religion.” 
Jackson, “ the sage and reverend reformers of our Church.” 
Sanderson, “ our godly forefathers, to whom, under God, we 
owe the purity of our religion.” So even Hickes, “ the reformers 
were as eminent for virtue and learning as any of that age — their 
preferment was and is approved by millions of Christians.” 
Brett of Cranmer, “ truly styled that great reformer and glorious 
martyr.” So Bull and Hall and Bancroft and Whitgift. To de¬ 
preciate the reformers is tantamount to an attack on the Church 
herself. Such likewise is their tone in speaking of the great 
continental reformers. “ Touching Luther,” says Field, “ we 
answer that he was a most worthy divine, as the world had any in 
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given to this nation. They are titles of honour; they 
are vindications of our Christian purity; yet are they 


those times wherein he lived, or in many ages before, and that, 
for the clearing of sundry points of greatest moment in our 
Christian profession, much obscured and tangled before with the 
intricate disputes of the schoolmen and Romish sophisters (as of 
the power of nature, of freewill, grace, justification, the differ¬ 
ence of the law and the gospel, faith and works, Christian liberty 
and the like) all succeeding ages shall ever be bound to honour 
his happy memory.” “ A founder it had/* says Hooker, speaking 
of the Genevan system, “ whom, for mine own part, I think in¬ 
comparably the wisest man that ever the French church did 
enjoy, since the hour it enjoyed him.” Pref. to Eccles. Polit. 

Whatever other differences there might be among protestants, 
there was a complete accordance among them, on the main doc¬ 
trine, justification by faith only, by the side of which, all other 
variations vanish. We have seen, in a former Lecture, Hooker’s 
opinion on their substantial agreement on the eucharist—let us 
hear Field on their differences, so supposed, on that, or any other 
question. “ It so fell out by the happy providence of God, and 
force of that main truth they all sought to advance, that there 
was no material or essential difference between them, but such, 
as upon equal scanning, will be found rather to consist in the 
diverse manners of expressing one thing, and to be but verbal 
upon mistaking, through the hasty and inconsiderate humours of 
some men, than any thing else—and I dare confidently pro¬ 
nounce, that after full and due examination of each other's mean¬ 
ing, there shall be found no difference touching the matter of the 
sacrament, the ubiquitary presence or the like, between the # ^. ^ 
churches reformed by Luther's ministry in Germany and other mo d e of ex¬ 
places, and those whom some men's malice called Sacramentaries. 

That none of the differences between Melancthon and Illyricus, ceedingly 

except about certain ceremonies, were real—that il Osiander held resembles 

that of our 

no private opinions of justification, howsoever his strange manner modem 

of speaking gave occasion to many so to think and conceive.” 8ch(M>1 —th e 
° .... attachment 

Field on the Church, lib. 3. c. 42. of a divine 

For a most satisfactory induction of all the great divines of the s u,, stanoe 
r % _ _ an inward 

Church of England on the Romish question, see Quarterly Re- glory, and 

view, No. 135. the like. 
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not willingly assumed by us, but by compulsion; not 
sectarian therefore, but truly catholic; a memorial of 
the emancipation of the Church from the usurpation 
of a section of it, and her restoration to the church 
universal—not merely negative, but, by necessary 
and acknowledged connection implying, in the mind 
of our old divines, the pure truth of scripture, 
and the supremacy of the word,—the old apostolical 
Church, restored, as far as the times permitted, to its 
primitive condition. Till the middle of the succeed¬ 
ing century after the reformation, there would seem 
no difference of opinion at all in our own country, on 
the interpretation of the articles on faith and works. 
And, on the continent, even the same doctrines were 


held by Arminius himself, whose name is usually 
associated, not only with universal redemption, to 
which he has a rightful claim, but, very wrongly, 
with opinions unconformable to the doctrine of justi¬ 
fication by faith only. His opinion, however, as he 
»“Quum professes it himself, is identical with that of Calvin — 
ctristi a name likewise, long venerated for his vast abilities 
sione and services to true religion, by the divines of the 
Seuf—non Church of England, even by those who dissented 
nMcntiffi " entirely from his views on predestination and his 


approba- 
tione, sed 
justitiae 
imputatione 
nos ab- 
solvit, lit 


uncatholic scheme of church government. 

“»When therefore by the intercession of Christ,” 
says Calvin, “ God justifies us—it is not by an ap- 


nTc^huristo P roya, I our innocency, but by an imputation of 


censeamur, righteousness that He acquits us—so that we are ac- 

qui in nobis ° 1 

nonsu- counted as righteous in Christ, who are not so in 

mus. Inst. 0 

l. 3 - c n- ourselves.” 
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In reference to this part of Calvin’s Institutes Ar- 
minius observes: “ a My own opinion is not so much * “ Me ? 

J 1 sententia 

at variance with the opinion of Calvin, whom no one non usque 

adeo dis- 

of our party censures, as forming a wrong judgment crepat a 

• i • _ _ _ _ i .1 sententia 

m this matter,—but that I am ready to subscribe caivini, 
with my own hand to what he says in the third book nemo mT” 1 
of his Institutes on this subject.” But it is certain, pandit 
notwithstanding, that, for those modified statements hXrcnf 6 
of scripture truth, of which henceforth we have so^^p™ 
many examples,—for an aversion to a broad style of ”*^,. 6 ^ 
propounding them, and a general accommodation of*?^“°^_ 
scripture to a lower spiritual standard,—we are mainly in 
indebted to that school which originated from Armi- terti ? Ubr0 

° Institu- 

nius, and of which Episcopius 1 and Grotius were the tionum 

suarum de 
hac re dicit, 

1 Out of this school proceeded bishop Bull, a great and good usque cal- 

culam 

man, and to whose immortal works in defence of the faith, the meam ad_ 
Church of Christ is permanently a debtor—and from him the mi- jidam.” 
tigated gospel of Grotius and Episcopius received a standard form 
and defence in the theology of the Church of England. These 
views, to which a powerful impulse was hereby given, were favoured 
by archbishop Laud, and after the restoration, by Sheldon. But 
their main defence and specious appearance is to be attributed to 
Bull. In the year 1669 was published his Harmonia Evangelica, 
from which may be dated a gradual lowering of the theology of 
the Church of England, whether still combined with a devo¬ 
tional and earnest spirit, as in the non-jurors, or the utterly debi¬ 
litated and unevangelical condition of the great body of the 
Church, till, in the latter part of the last century there arose con¬ 
temporaneously, and with what I believe to be, an indissoluble 
connection, the revival of true and spiritual religion, and the 
teaching and preaching of the great doctrine of scripture and the 
reformation, the justification of the sinner before God by faith 
only. One thing should be recollected, as throwing light upon 
the theory of faith propounded, and most ably defended by Bull 
—that his mind had recoiled from over pressure in another direc- 
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most distinguished disciples on the continent, and 
bishop Bull in our own country. 


tion. He studied originally under a puritan and non-conformist— 
and was an alarmed observer, as others, Hammond for instance 
and Jeremy Taylor, of the spirit of antinomianism—which grew 
up so fearfully under the puritan rule. A tenacious binding toge¬ 
ther of faith and works, as inseparable in the work of justification, 
became the marked point of his theological system—rightly in one 
sense, as inseparable in fact, the one being the fruit of the other; 
wrongly, as conjoint instruments of justification. Justification, 
according to him, is not, as the Tridentines make it, an inherent 
righteousness infused into us by God through our faith in Christ, 
but the result of faith and works, conjointly, as exhibited in the 
whole Christian’s life. Christ therefore is not practically the 
justifier, but ourselves. It is impossible to deny the ingenuity 
and brilliancy of the Harmonia—but on one point where readers 
moderately acquainted with the subject are competent judges, it 
certainly misrepresents the sentiments of the reformers; that is, on 
the office of faith, as ingenuity and subtilty of argument, with an 
assumption or two, may easily do. And there is, throughout, a lack 
of that clear and straightforward statement and deduction which 
will always characterize a sound scriptural argument—it is acute 
and refining—and that is all. Examine his statement of Augus¬ 
tine’s meaning in the celebrated passage from the “ de Fid. et 
Operi,” ending “ sequuntur (i. e. bona opera) enim justificatum, 
non precedunt justificandum,” as also the celebrated passage in 
St. Clement. 

It is no wonder, that, in subsequent times—men, in treating 
of Romanism, missed the main point, and instead of fastening on 
justification by inherent righteousness, were occupied with other 
manifestations of Romanism. Even at the first there were some 
who did not discern it. “ It is necessary,” says Foxe, “ that this 
doctrine should be retained and preached in the church—which 
being of long time hidden from Christians, and almost extin¬ 
guished, the heroical and mighty Spirit of Christ, by the ministry 
and preaching of Martin Luther, hath kindled and raised up 
again in the Church. Yet such is the mischief and misery of 
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The more systematic manner of teaching theology 
practised by this school, their greater elegance of 
composition, and judiciousness of general criticism, 
are but a poor atonement for the gradual degrada¬ 
tion of this great scripture principle; and, along with 
it, for a general softening down of the other funda¬ 
mental truths of the Gospel into a better kind of mo¬ 
rality merely, without spirit, or transforming power, or 
essential Christianity. Bishop Beveridge is the last 
illustrious example, in our own country, of the syste¬ 
matic enforcement of it in the true spirit of the great 
reformers, and decisive breadth of the scriptural 

these wicked days, through the subtle practising of Satan, that 
all Christendom is in an uproar by matter of contentions—and, 
in the mean time, all regard of that which is the most principal 
point of our salvation is set at nought, and almost brought again 
to utter decay.” The canonists at Trent saw better. “ There¬ 
fore,” they said, “ he that will establish the body of the catholic 
doctrine, (that is, indulgences—penances—purgatory—the sacri¬ 
fice of the mass, &c.) must overthrow the heresy of justification 
by faith only.” Vid. Paul’s History of the Council of Trent, p. 190. 
As evidences of the way in which this point of justification by 
faith only, occupied the minds of the reformers, a perusal of the 
confessions of the martyrs will be more than enough—they labor 
it in all their works in every possible way—their heart and soul 
were in the establishment of it.—Read Hooker—read Usher— 
both “ mighty in the scriptures” and in the fathers, and the re¬ 
cords of the ancient church—read bishop Downham, another 
great light of the Church in this controversy. It is likewise 
treated, as the vital point, by Andrewes, Hall, Davenant, Hopkins, 
and Jackson,—three of them at least, Andrewes, Hall, and 
Jackson, professedly versed in the works of the fathers, and 
bringing to their task all the fitness that reverence for antiquity, 
and a perfect knowledge of it, vast abilities, and unquestionable 
piety, could confer. 
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teaching. It was not denied ’, but the contrary, by the 
great anti-Romanist divines, at the end of that cen¬ 
tury and the commencement of the next, but it was 
forgotten or superseded in the exposition of the 
truth—and so it remained, entombed in books and 
unread articles of faith; till the general resuscitation 
of the religious feeling, the study of scripture, and 
the formularies of our apostolic Church, have again 
established it in the place from which it cannot be 
removed, without a fatal effect upon true religion, 
and a retrogradation to a superstitious formalism, or 
a carnal indifference,— among the essentials of our 
faith , and the inseparable companion of the atone¬ 
ment. 

If, under these circumstances, this separating bar¬ 
rier between Rome and the Church of England, 
which it was the intention of the Articles to 
strengthen beyond attack, be removed; if it ceases 
to be that continual bulwark of apostolic truth, 
for which, under God’s grace, it was intended to 
serve; it arises only from the imbecility of language, 
which is no proof, in any form of it that can be de¬ 
vised, against the arts of a subtle disputation. We 
can resist the approach of a material enemy by 
walls and gates, but the operations of the mind are 
more penetrating and subtle. There is a dexterous 
use of the weapons of reasoning, to which the masters 
of dialectics are familiar, in which doubt is insinu¬ 
ated with such fine approaches, and the wedge so 
gradually inserted between the joints of the com- 
pactest statement, that words become, not the 
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adequate expression of the intelligent mind, but a 
loose vehicle which cannot hold the plainest truth 
— and the very firmest convictions and clearest 
apprehension of things vanish, we know not how, 
in this process of logical dissolution. Against this 
instrument the Articles are not proof, merely be¬ 
cause nothing is or can be so. But most certain 
it is, that it is an instrument with a double edge, 
and eminently dangerous, under any circumstances, 
and under the pressure of any emergency, for a 
Christian reasoner to use. For, by a similar applica¬ 
tion of ingenuity, and the previous resolution that a 
particular proposition is not true, and cannot and 
must not be intended, the clearest declarations of 
holy writ may be darkened, and the most massive 
truths volatilized away. 

This is no idle assertion— wovld it were so —for 
exactly so it is with the Socinian interpreter of the 
words of scripture; and, on similar principles, the 
masters of Romish sophistry deal with the stubborn 
declarations of the same inspired book; and, as any 
one will acknowledge who knows never so little 
either of Socinian or scholastic casuistry, it is not 
possible to frame any formulary which will really 
bind the theologian of either school—no stringency 
of phrase can prevent him from escaping out of the 
conclusion which he has . made up his mind not to 
adopt, because he prejudges it, from some principle 
extrinsic to the record, to be necessarily false. The 
whole system is rationalistic in tendency, and ulti¬ 
mately heretical in practice. So dealt the Arians of 
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old with scripture and the Catholic fathers m —and it 
behoves all members of the Church of England to 

m “ It is obvious that in every contest/' says Mr. Newman, 
“ the assailant, as such, has the advantage of the party assailed, 
and that not merely from the recommendation which novelty 
gives to his cause in the eyes of the bystanders, but also from the 
greater facility, in the nature of things, of finding, than of 
solving objections, whatever be the question in dispute.” See 
more remarks of this most acute and profound writer—Arians, 
p. 29. The Arian heretics in all their phases were remarkable 
for their dialectical skill. Paul of Samosata completely over¬ 
powered by like weapons the first councils that were summoned 
against him—nor were his subtilties at last condemned without 
the aid of one Malchias, a presbyter of Antioch, who, having 
been by profession a sophist, encountered his adversary with his 
own arms. Arius followed exactly in the same track. 

Arianism was closely connected, in fact, with the existing 
Aristotelic school—“ an actual offshoot of those schools of compo¬ 
sition and debate, which acknowledged Aristotle as their prin¬ 
cipal authority.” “Well versed in theological learning, and aware 
that cleverness in debate was the very life and weapon of heresy, 
Sicinnius proposed to the patriarch, to drop the use of dialectics 
and merely challenge his opponents to utter a general anathema 
against all such ante-Nicene fathers as had taught what they 
themselves had denounced as false doctrine. On the experiment 
being tried, the heretics would neither consent to be tried by the 
opinions of the ancients, nor yet dared condemn those whom ail 
the people counted as prophets.” “ Upon this the emperor per¬ 
ceived that they rested their cause on their dialectical skill, and 
not on the testimony of the early church.” Newman's Arians, 
pp. 32-34. And see in the same work a masterly analysis of the 
whole economic system of the fathers—their counter-devices to 
meet the logic of their adversaries, involving, with the most cau¬ 
tious management, very dangerous principles. 

There is a beautiful passage in Gregory of Nazianzen on the 
scholastic subtilties which had, on all sides, corrupted the purity 
of scripture.— v Hi> ore rjKpa^c ra rjpcrcpa kcu KaXcos rjvUa to 

fJL€V TTCplTTOV TOVTO KCU KaT€y\<OTTl(TpcVOV Tfjs dcoXoyldS KOI €VT€XVOV Ovdc 
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weigh well, while it is yet not too late, what may 
be the effect of such a system, of interpretation, not 
only on its general theology, which has hitherto been 
eminently distinguished for its Christian sincerity, and 
that straightforwardness which usually accompanies 
great intellectual vigour; but on the ultimate interests 
of divine truth itself. Nor is the sorrow and alarm 
with which simple minds, trained up in the ancient 
discipline of the Church of England, contemplate 
the introduction of this method of dealing with 
written records, diminished by the consideration that 
it is done in sincerity, and may be justified on 

irapobov €*X €V € * s T & s Belas avXas’ dXXd tclvtov rjv, ^(pois to nal^eiv 
ttjv Syfnv icXenrovo-ais ra> rd\ei rrjs peraBetrea >f, rj Karop^eiaBai t$>v 
Bear&v, iravroiots Kai avbpoyovois Xoyicrpatri , Kai 7rep\ Oeov Xe'yetv ti 

KOI OKOVCIV KCUVOT€pOV KOI 7T6/K epyOV TO be 07 tXoVV T€ KCU €VyeV€S TOV 
X6yov ever e fie la evopt£cTO, a(j> ovbe Sfcrroi, #cat Uvppcaues <a\ rj avriBeros 
yXiocraai &<nrep rt vooijpa beivov kcu KaKorjBes rais €KKXrj(rlais fjpS>v elcre- 
<f>6dprjj Kai fj < pXvapla iraibevo-is ebo£e. — Greg. Naz. Orat. xxi. 

AidnTve poi Tas evcrrcKreis, kcu Tas dvriBetrels, rfjv veav ever ifie lav, 
Kai TT\v piKpoXoyov (ro(f)iaV Kai buorTve 7rXeov, rj ra tS>v dpa\vt<ov vrj- 
paTa , pvias pev KpaTOVvra, eref)Tj£i be prjyvvpeva, ovireo Xiyco baKTvXois 
ovbe aXX<p nvt tS>v fiapvrep&v creopdreov' iv bibaaKe (fiofieierBai povov to 
Xveiv Trjv irlariv , iv rois ero<f>lerpaeriv' ov beivov fjTTrjBrjvai Xoyy, ov yap 
irdvTw 6 X6yos m beivbv be £qpuoBrjvai Bedrijra, iravreov yap rj eX7Tis. 
Orat. xxiii. 

Petavius states thus the theological use of dialectics. “ Nihil 
ergo theologuin impedire potest, quo minus sincerae ac germanae 
philosophiae, et dialecticae, praesidiis, munitiorem et ornatiorem 
habeat divinam scientiam. Sed nec ipiariKfjv illam et eroepio-riKrjv 
funditus aspernabitur—non ut ea sic utatur, quomodo haeretici 
ac reliqui hostes ecclesiae, ad oppugnandam veritatem; sed ad 
propugnandam potius; et ad illorum perplexos nodos, ac laqueos 
ejusdem unde implicati sunt, artis esse solvendos.” Petav. Dog. 
Theol. Proleg. c. 4. p. 14. (Vid. Hampden's Bampton Lectures, 
Notes to Lecture II. p. 543.) 
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principle. It is quite certain that to speak with 

1 Kar'oUo- management >, the suppressio veri et suggestio falsi, 

for the purposes of the moment—if done with a good 

2 tur’d- intention 2 , was advocated and even practised by some 

yiovs yvd>~ \ # 

tuts. illustrious fathers. I do not say or insinuate that it is 
not limited, in their case, by moral restrictions which 
prevent its legitimate consequences from being fol¬ 
lowed out; but a bad principle is not safe because it is 
used by good and holy men; no man can say, it shall 
go thus far and no farther. Speaking, I am sure, the 
sentiments of the great body of the Church of 
England, I think that we should shrink from the 
most distant approach to it, and smallest appearance 

•Let of it a . I think that no evil to which we can be 


men peruse possibly exposed is comparable to the danger arising 
tateonthe from the dissemination of such a principle in the 
passage*^ Church and her ministers; her sanctity—her Gospel 
man’s " foundations—and the blessing of God upon her, would 
fore be " perish with the loss of her sincerity and truthfulness. 


ferred to: 
« The 


Surely it would be an enormous evil, if the 


tomfatherChurch, in the admission of men to her holy orders, 
(Clement,) were not able to rely on the acceptance of her 
already Articles in their literal and established sense—if her 

been re¬ 
ferred to, distinctive character were lost, and if, by a private 

accurately 

describes interpretation of them, each in his own way, not 

the rules 

which only the Romanist, but the Arian and Socinian, to 
guide the whom an equal license must be permitted, were min- 
in speaking gled within her pale on this scheme of universal 
economic comprehension; but it would be an evil still more 
deplorable, if the whole Christianity of the Bible 


suaded of were at the same time emperilled, and with it vital 
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Christianity in any shape. We know what we are*«omni- 

presence of 

about so long as we rest on scripture, and so long God,” he 

says , (< and 

as scripture be interpreted by those universal prin- ashamed to 
ciples of language which, for all general purposes, rf'the ° 
are as well defined as the laws of matter and the^fod* 1 ’ 
axioms of science. We rest then upon a rock. But, ^pprowd of 
if these are avowedly thrown aside, and if we cannot ^ 0 “„ dof 
depend upon the rules which, by the common con- 
sent of mankind, regulate the interpretation ofjV"^ 
written documents—we are thrown helplessly adrift. “ l8 ° on h j* 
This, in feet, is the point at which Romanist writers wards those 

x who are Jit 

constantly drive; they desire to shake us off from 
scripture, that we may rest on the Church — on a speaking 

and living, 

rock, as they believe, but as we know, a quicksand—heharmo- 
on a false infallibility, an immutability which has profession 
been always shifting, and an unascertainable tra- opinions. 
dition. In them the policy is transparent; but we,Jtinksand 
of the Church of England, rest upon the written 
word; and we are deeply concerned, therefore, to 
maintain inviolate the laws of interpretation—with 


them we fear nothing. “Therefore, being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God”—“ Therefore we ««“«/<«• 
are justified bv faith, without the deeds of the law.” hit pa- 

° • tients , he 

He who cannot resolve Aquinas, or unravel atom be 
sophistry of Bellarmine, can yet use a plain text utter’a 
of scripture, and effectually wield the sword of the^te***’ 
Spirit; and so long, justification by faith only stands 
secure, and no force nor fraud shall prevail against 

•x rbv 0eby el- 

vox xdinorc, 

III. But there is a practical objection urged against ^ 
justification by faith, which, however briefly, it is®*^*^- 
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roc (col 4*6- indispensable to notice, and at least suggest the line 

tifffBcu yi- 

if of reply to be adopted. It is said—nay, asseverated 
rf'e^Kai as a certain fact—that it is unfavourable to that 
"Spietfreupi- holiness without which no man shall see the Lord, 
toi£/o 4 and is therefore inconsistent with that renewal of 
the heart which almost every page in scripture 
declares to be inseparable from the true disciple of 
Christ. Now it is superfluous to say, what the most 
-^violent opponents of the doctrine must grant, that 
it is urged by its illustrious advocates in every age, 
T at,trap), without any prejudice against good works, or dis- 
K&y ira*o- taste to personal holiness — with no intention of 

6vi]<XKy roll . . ... , 

fraaAvots. _ impugning the necessity of it, or of weakening those 

• 9 9 0 9 9 TC€IV 

&pa 5 tix€ P moral means and instruments by which, under God’s 
tovto koI grace, the process of sanctification is carried on in 
the soul. Nor is it attempted to deny, that, among 
those who have made it the rule of their lives, and 
ovriaiM - borne testimony to it in their deaths, are to be 
4 wV)»^w>* numbered some of the best and holiest men who 
koTbIoot" b &ve ever gloried in the cross and adorned the doc- 
&\veri t« trines of the Gospel. But such results, it is argued, 
a^o,*oi are not in consequence of the principle from which 

Ol\7J0€V€ l m 

wav ft M they profess legitimately to flow, but exist in spite 
paireias /u€- of it. But, on the other hand, those who maintain 

pu, k add-rep . . . 

Urpbs xpbs its necessity, and place it at the head of those truths 
4tt\ ac»yrripla which regard the application of our Saviour’s passion, 
issue on this very point; what they have asserted 
i n councils, and defined in formularies, they have ex- 
ga em pbfied in their lives; and have held, from the be- 
ginning, with an unbroken unanimity, not only that it 
Strom, vii. i s no i incompatible with holiness and the fruits of 
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the Spirit, but that it is actually and essentially the Newman’* 
great instrument of sanctification — that of good 4th cen- 
works it is necessarily productive — and that a true sureiy thia 
faith may be known by them with just as much o U “ pri"^ er " 
certainty as a tree is known by its fruits. ^rouTtn"’ 

And, even if we knew no more, and could trace f" y hand8 * 
no natural connection at all between triife faith and formed 

churches 

that righteousness which all allow to be indispen-have 
sable to salvation, still, such are the clear declara-adopted,» 
tions of scripture on the point, that, on this ground tive and 
alone, they would insist with their latest breath on m a n »t 
its indispensable necessity. They are assured that thTwntil 
what God promises He is able to perform; and thatA*^j ne> 
the transforming influences of the Spirit would Nation of 
infallibly accompany the way of salvation, which it*®*™*^ 
has been His good pleasure to prescribe; however 
inconsequent to our apprehension, or startling to our ,elf > or ad - 

1 14 0 vantageous 

antecedent experience, that method might appear ^ 

to be. celebrated 

t» , ...... 8aurin in- 

But, on a closer examination, albeit in tbe state cumd 
of mind which scripture entitles faith, there is merited* 
nothing meritorious or deserving of pardon save the last " 
through mere mercy, yet there is a manifest fitness 
in it, an instrumental aptitude , which is not acciden- lawful to** 
tal, but which indicates an inseparable connection, b^u* men 
not of institution but of nature and reason, between 
the cause and the effect. ment . of 

some im- 

And first look at its antecedents. Before the giftP ortent 
of faith, or a believing trust in God’s redeeming ,act 

economic 

mercies is implanted in the soul, there must be a principle of 
thorough sense of the heinousness of sin, and the 
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Rom. vi. 
If *• 


irreconcilable opposition which exists between it 
and the purity of the Most High. There must be 
a sorrowful sense of its shortcomings, and transgres¬ 
sions against that spiritual and perfect law by which 
the relation between the creature and the Creator 
is determined, and by which it will, finally, be 
judged. The soul, humbled by a sense of its guilt, 
and alarmed by the terrors of the Divine law, looks 
out of itself for succour; and, seeing no other refuge 
in heaven or earth, is drawn on to ask that pardon, 
for which it dares not hope for its own sake, through 
the merits of the appointed Redeemer, and the 
fulness of His power to save. In this matter, 
the penitent abjures every thing but the Divine 
promise of forgiveness through the obedience and 
sacrifice of Him who died in his stead, and throws 
himself, with an honest and true heart, upon the 
assurance of his propitiated God. 

It is the sense of transgression which has brought 
him to this—sin is the evil, from the penal conse¬ 
quences of which he has sought a refuge in the Di¬ 
vine compassion. How then, if he be sincere, can 
he continue any longer therein? The apostle de¬ 
scribes this state, and, when he has magnified the 
mercies of redemption, as going beyond all possible*- 
limits of iniquity, by a provision more than ade¬ 
quate for any finite demands upon it, he exclaims, 

“ Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound ?” 

“ God forbid,” he replies; “ how shall we that are 
dead unto sin, live any longer therein ?” it is a union 
alike of logical contradictions, and of things morally 
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irreconcilable—this coming to Almighty God for li¬ 
beration from the penalty of sin, and a voluntary con¬ 
tinuance in it. If we have been brought from the 
law into grace, we have necessarily received a prin¬ 
ciple, which, though it does not exempt us from 
the assaults of sin, yet emancipates us from its 
tyranny; and, whilst we cannot entirely rid our¬ 
selves either of its temptations or its pollutions, 
engenders, of necessity, a hearty abhorrence of it, and 
an earnest desire to escape from, it. How can it be 
otherwise, if we really are what we profess to be? 

The apostle is content to leave it upon this issue, 
and the manifest absurdity of such an union. 

2dly. Look at what accompanies it. What a mighty The ac- 
efficacy to control sin has that exhibition of Divine mentsof 
wrath against it, upon which the hope of forgive- felth ‘ 
ness rests, and which is the paramount object which 
fills the penitent and yet hopeful heart! Though it 
cannot dilate its finite conception to the full awful¬ 
ness of God’s wrath, or comprehend all the glories 
of the redeeming sacrifice, yet it sees enough to 
affect the^soul to its bottom. 

It is pre-eminently upon the cross, that the eye» At the 
of faith is fastened; exactly as, in the type, the eyeiTmSdnot 
'of the Israelite was fixed upon the brasen serpent, 5^^"' 
receiving, from the mere look of it, a new health, jJia^make 
and a reinvigoration to his dying frame. It assures ^t*^ 1 
him, indeed, of forgiveness; but, on the other hand, ampie thT 
it is the measure of his guilt; and manifold are the^‘^ e * 
influences adapted to the purification of our moral 
nature, and the deliverance of the heart from the «o"y 

eg 
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say, Mr. love and domination of sin, which, however you 
appears to contemplate it, issue from the cross of the Re- 
depreda- 6 deemer. Nay, in the contemplation of the Son of 
power of* God thus dying for us, sin, by the very act, is cru- 
fice sa< But c ‘fi e< i our hearts,—we cannot earnestly meditate 
afierGod’s u P° n ^ an< ^ y e t commit sin. For all that we can re- 
gracegiren, member or conceive of God’s doings—the cities of the 

and the ap- - 0 

plication of plain consumed by fire and brimstone out of heaven— 

the sacrifice 

to the soul, the flood of water, and the whole earth made a 
powerful desolation, as a punishment for sin, along with all 
feet is con- that had the breath of life in its nostrils,—all this, 
flowing when put by the side of this awful sacrifice, is but 
from it. a f a j n £ image G f God’s hatred for transgression. 

Indeed it would be overwhelming, were it not coun¬ 
terbalanced by the gracious side of it, which, in com¬ 
parison with other manifestations of love and mercy, 
is equally unapproachable. “ O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out!’’ 

Love, a 3. But it is unnecessary, as a check on sin, to 

powerful 

motive to dwell on those terrors of the Lord, which, in the 

good works. 

contemplation of faith, intermingle with His mer- 
cies, and give even to His love an awful aspect. 
Apart from all prostrating terror®, or terror at 

a I have quoted on a former occasion an opinion of Catarinus on 
the confidence of true Christian faith. Vid. an account of a discussion 
on this point, P. Sarpi, lib. 2. p. 206. “ It is marvellous how it was 
received by a principal part of the prelates.—Soto crying out that 
it was too much in favor of the Lutherans, and others asserting 
that Luther ought not to be censured; he had said that after 
justification that kind of (confiding faith) doth follow &c....They 
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all, the love, which accompanies the trust of a 
justifying faith, supplies, in itself, the strongest, 
as it is the noblest, motive for holiness, which the 
imagination of man can conceive; especially as it 
is blended, in its very nature, with that calm awe, 
and chastened by that filial reverence, which separate 
from its affections all elements of levity and famili¬ 
arity. A servile fear, on the contrary, deadens our exer¬ 
tions, and, along with a consciousness of demerit, in¬ 
spires a reluctance to approach that presence which is 
necessary to the soul’s health, but which, to the 
guilty conscience, is necessarily clothed with terror. 
Meantime, the soul is preserved from presumption, 
by the very nature of the self-renunciation which 
fits faith for its office. It deepens the sense of our 
unworthiness, in proportion as it exalts the per¬ 
ception of God’s purity, in the communion to which it 
admits us. It enlarges our apprehensions of the 
breadth of His spiritual law, and, in the midst of our 
desire to obey it, adds to our consciousness of our 
fallings short. In the very nature, therefore, of the 
confidence which it reposes upon God,'the soul finds 
a peculiar provision, by which every augmentation 
of holiness whatsoever, is chastened by a fuller 
apprehension of His unapproachable perfection, an 
increasing veneration and awe of His ineffable sanc¬ 
tity, and a deeper conviction of the unworthiness of 
our best offerings. 

said, that to work with fear and trembling, was a Hebrew phrase, 
not signifying ambiguity —but reverence” &c. The statements of 
the Tridentine divines contain the best vindication of the reformed 
doctrines. 

Gg 2 
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4 . But, besides all tbis, from the necessary effects 
of God’s grace upon the soul, and of that Spirit 
from above, which, in repentance and sorrow for 
sin, has already wrought a work supernatural, at 
least b an inchoate sanctification immediately follows. 
There cannot be union, nor so much as the most 
distant approach, in singleness of heart, to our Di¬ 
vine Redeemer, without a corresponding change 
proceeding, hand-in-hand, with it, which must de- 
velope itself, internally , by corresponding affections, 
and, externally, by that obedience to the divine law, 
which love alone can work; which will continually 
and without effort issue from it; and from the pre¬ 
sence of whose practical fruits, and that alone, the 
assurance of God’s love can be securely gathered. 

5 . Again, that same faith, which reposes exclu¬ 
sively upon the sacrifice of the cross, as meritorious of 

.justification, and effective of it, is accompanied, if 
it be an evangelical trust, by a firm belief, and an 
unreserved acceptance of all other portions of the 
gospel dispensation. The moral commands in their 

b This is a very important point to remember, and may remove 
many difficulties and misunderstandings. Opponents of justifi¬ 
cation by faith only, ask—Can God pronounce a man justified, and 
yet no inward righteousness issue to the sinner from this powerful 
word ? (See an exquisite passage in Mr. Newman’s Lect. on Justif. 
on the power of God’s word. It is finer than the one in Amb. de 
Sacr. 1.4. c. ult.)— Certainly not—there is a change wrought in the 
internal state as well as the external relation. We only say that it 
is not enough to justify —and that, so far as it is truly acceptable to 
God, it issues from the pardon. Sorrow and repentance, are 
rather proprieties and conditions, than holy works. 
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due relation, are quite as essential a part of it, as is 
the atonement itself. And good works, therefore,—■ 
an entire evangelical obedience, —are still indispens¬ 
able, as well, necessitate precepti, because God com¬ 
mands them, as necessitate medii, because, without 
them, we can never be prepared to share in the in¬ 
heritance of the saints in light. 

6 . Nor has the consciousness of the impossibility Tend* not 
of doing anything acceptable in God’s sight, with- 
out His grace, and the certainty that the soul’s daily exertio “' 
life cannot be maintained without a derivation from 
Christ of the graces that animate it, any tendency to 
produce a languor in our exertions; or an idle con¬ 
fidence, fatal to the vigorous prosecution of the 
Christian course. It is rather the contrary; for, by 
securing the hope of final success, it sustains de¬ 
spondency, and stimulates exertion—by giving the 
assurance of assistance, it braces our courage in 
danger—by associating even with those thoughts 
of good which seem self-originated, a divine power, 
incorporated with them and inseparable from them, 
it inspires us with the buoyant joyousness of a hea¬ 
venly support—it gives the certainty that God will 
accept the sacrifice which he has consecrated by his 
Spirit, and the obedience which he has himself in¬ 
spired. 

Another set of stirring motives also, it not only 
leaves unweakened, but, like the others, strengthen¬ 
ed ; those which, in one form or other, originate from 
self-love, and spur to exertion by the expectation of 
reward. 
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This, like all other instincts of our nature, not in 
themselves evil, is not removed, but only perfected 
by grace. It is no longer a debasing affection, but a 
divine ambition, every motion of which may identify 
an increase of personal exaltation with the good of 
man and the glory of God ; and, from the cup of cold 
water given to a disciple, to the martyr flames of 
Ridley and Latimer, it may aspire, without a sin, to an 
angelical reward. In short, there is no strength which 
faith abjures, except our own—no comfort which it loses, 
except the solaces of self-righteousness —no motive to 
action which it excludes, except the meritoriousness of 
our works, and their proper title to reward c ! So that 
justification by faith only, is not merely the appointed 
instrument for admitting the soul to that participa¬ 
tion and interest in the atonement which is neces¬ 
sary to salvation, but it is the most powerful means 
of carrying on the work of sanctification, and of 


® There is in the tractarian divines, (I am loath to call it a mis¬ 
representation, but, at least,) a complete misunderstanding of the 
doctrine of the reformers on this point. A greater wrong was 
never done to any men than is done to the reformers, by so re¬ 
presenting them. Hooker expresses their doctrine perfectly:— 
“We acknowledge a dutiful necessity of doing well; but the me¬ 
ritorious dignity of doing well we utterly renounce.” That ne¬ 
cessity is manifold, i. They who believe in God are commanded 
to do good works. 2. They are the only preparation for heaven, 
and God has ordained before, that we should walk in them. 
3. They are the sole evidence of a true faith, which, without works, 
is dead. 4. The practice of them increases grace. 5. God is glo¬ 
rified when his people bear much fruit. All these and many 
other reasons for the practice of holiness, inward and outward, 
abound in the works of the reformers. 
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destroying sin in us, as well as delivering us from the 
outward punishment due to it. 

IV. i. And it follows, on the whole, therefore, that, 
after our adoption into the covenant of grace, there is 
in man a real holiness, and an inherent righteousness, There u in 
but imperfect and utterly incapable of answering the vanoed 
demands of the divine law. Our works and labours an inherent 
of love are acceptable and pleasing to God, because ji^f^ng 
they are done, according to our poor measure, as He holine8S ’ 
would have them done, in reliance upon Christ’s 
righteousness—but no satisfying power is in them— 
no atoning efficacy—no justification for the sinner. 

Even in the greatest saints on earth there is no 
complete defecation—though there is a gradual ap¬ 
proximation, more and more, to that essential and 
angelical purity, which is abhorrent to sin, and inac¬ 
cessible to temptation. This consummation is re¬ 
served for the period when our probationary condition 
shall be ended; when, being freed from the incum¬ 
brance of the flesh, we shall be admitted into closer 
communion with God, be changed from glory to 
glory, and assume the very image of the Redeemer, 
by beholding Him as He is. 

But, meanwhile, the infection of nature remains, 


and this is the principle upon which the formularies 
of the church, consistently with the articles, areTbeaer- 
founded. Nowhere, throughout them, are we ad-church** 
mitted to the privilege of praise and thanksgiving, throughout 
without an acknowledgment of sin, and a preliminary 
confession of utter unworthiness. Not only is it so 
in her ordinary services; but it is so, even more de- “*“• 
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cisively and emphatically, in the most solemn of them 
all, where, in communion with all the company of 
heaven, we draw near to our God and Saviour. For 
as though the humiliation, consequent on our unwor¬ 
thiness, should be in exact proportion to the pri¬ 
vileges conferred upon us, we are here led to the en¬ 
joyment of them, through a confession, to the utter 
prostration of which, no form of words imaginable 
can add emphasis or degree—not merely do the 
communicants in that holy feast approach God with 
the modesty of a derivative goodness, but with the 
humiliation of positive transgression—a confessed 
sinfulness, permeating thought, word, and deed, the 
remembrance of which is grievous, and the burden 
of it intolerable. This, indeed, is utterly inconsistent 
with a true inherency of goodness; no doubt such a 
Sorrowful strain need not come from the mouth of 
the saints triumphant; though even from them the 
recollection of past unworthiness can never pass 
away. But we are not in heaven, but on earth, and 
it is the way which befits sinners commemorating the 
death which has redeemed them—it is the way that 
befits unprofitable servants, who, when they have 
done all, have done no more than what it is their duty 
to do—it is the way which becomes those who desire, 
like St. Paul, not to be found in their own righteous¬ 
ness, which is of the law, but the righteousness through 
the faith of Christ, that is, the righteousness which 
Phil. in. 9. is of God by faith-—finally, such as befits the children 
of an apostolic church, which reserves the glory of 
justification, in our best estate, to Christ, and the 
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appropriating power to the instrumentality of faith. 

This is unanswerable evidence with how much de¬ 
cision, in practice, the Church of England carries out 
the principle of justification by faith only, and how 
rigidly she insists on a remaining sinfulness polluting 
our holiest things, and most heavenly affections, 
here upon earth. 

2 . And this brings me to the last form in which jus-w theory 
tification, not by extrinsic, but by intrinsic righteous- tion—that 
ness, has been recently presented to us ; and that is, cause of it 
not that we are justified by righteousness, as a quality eousnes^ 
of our own, but by something attached to the essence n„t e by wky 
of the soul, a divine substance, which, however unde-ff.?j ff j t JL , _ 
veloped, contains in itself all righteousness, and con-™.^* *^ 
stitutes our justification. It is, moreover, something 
divine—not by approximation, or imitation, or analogy; 
but truly so; and this is that indwelling of the holy^ ur “® n 
Spirit, we are told, in virtue of which we are God’s tion. 
temples, and by which the inspired writers so often 
describe the condition of the justified. The object 
proposed by this theory, is to reconcile justification by 
something intrinsical to ourselves, with the certain 
fact, according to the catholic faith, and to every 
man’s experience, that neither in our own outward 
works, nor in the affections of our hearts, is there any 
such justifying righteousness to be found. By in¬ 
ference, therefore, it recognises the principle, that 
however a complete righteousness be provided, be it 
within us, or without us, yet, unless it be provided, 
and in some sense made our own, God cannot be 
satisfied. This theory professes, therefore, to pro- 
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vide a something whieh is in us—and so makes us 
in ourselves righteous —yet is not a quality of the 
soul, and so is not ours. 

Now, it will be necessary to examine strictly, in 
what manner it can alone be said, that we are the 
seats and tabernacles of a something divine—nay, of 
God Himself? And this is the important point on 
which to. fix our attention; for this is the only 
class of expressions in scripture which can with any 
plausibility be made to support this view d . And I 

d This doctrine is not patristical, but, in the strictest sense, scho- 
lastical. Take Th. Aquinas, Prim. Secund. qusest. no. “ ‘ a Gratia 
faciens gratum, id est, justificans, est in anima quiddam reale et 
positivum, qualitas qusedam (art. 2. cone.) supematuralis, non 
eadem cum virtute inf us a, ut m agister—Sed aliquid (art. 2.) prater 
virtutes infusas, fidem, spem, charitatem, habitudo quaedam (art. 2. 
ad init.) quae prasupponitur in virtutibus istis sicut earum princi- 
pium et radix*—essentiam animae tanquam subjectum occupat, non 
potentias, sed ‘ ab ipsa * (art. 4. ad init.) ‘ effluunt virtutes in poten- 
tias animae, per quas potentiae moventur ad actus.*** Hooker’s Disc. 

* The inherent quality was the opinion of the Tridentine divines. * £ In 
point of the essence of divine grace. It was a common consideration that the 
word grace in the first signification was understood for a benevolence or good 
will, which, when it is in him that hath power, brings forth a good effect, that 
is, a gift or benefit, which is also called grace. That the Protestants thought 
so ill of the majesty of God, that it could do no more than make us partaker* 
of his good will—but his omnipotency requireth that we should have the 

benefit thereof in effect.Therefore the divines have added an habitual 

grace, given to every just man in particular—which is a spiritual quality 
created by Gpd, infused into the soul, whereby it is made grateful to the 
divine Majesty. Whereof, though the Fathers speak not in express terms , nor 
the scripture —yet it is clearly deduced from the word justify ,—which, being 
effective, doth necessarily signify to make just, by the impression of real jus- 
tace<—which reality— because it is no substance— can be nothing else but a qua¬ 
lity and habit.*’ P. Sarpi’s Council of Trent, b. 2. Catarinus however refused to 
abandon the judicial meaning of (( to justify,” p. 199. The whole disputes 
between the Dominicans and Franciscans on this subject are well worth study, 
ing. 
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say, in support of it rather than in proof of it; 
though that they only do, when the principle itself 

on Jastif. " Gratia habitualis est donum supernaturale gratise infu- 
sum a Deo, quod animae permanenter inherens, per modurn habi¬ 
tus, earn reddit formaliter Deo gratara, et per hanc homo dicitur 
fieri consors naturae divinae.—II. Itaque haec gratia est aliquid 
creatum in anima, et ab ea distinctum, et qualitas quaedam super- 
naturalis a natura divina derivata, non tamen particula divina sub¬ 
stantia.” (Against this Clem. Alexand., on one occasion, argues.) 

“ Sed habens singularem cum natura divina similitudinem et con- 
venientiam, tribuitquae animae quoddam esse sanctum supernaturale 
—HI. Notaquodnon sit de fide gratiam habitualem esse habitum; 
sed de fide est, quod sit aliquid creatum/* Dens. Theol. vol. ii. 
p. 404. 

Peter Lombard does not attempt the distinction of Aquinas, but 
holds justifying righteousness to be precisely the same as sanctifi¬ 
cation. Hooker evidently considered this distinction as charac¬ 
teristic of scholastic Romanism. 

“ The schoolmen which follow Thomas,” he says, “ do not only 
comprise in the name of grace, the favour of God, his Spirit, and 
the effects of his Spirit; but over and above these three, a fourth 
kind of formal habit or inherent quality which maketh the person 
of man acceptable, perfecteth the substance of the mind, and 
causeth the virtuous actions thereof to be meritorious. This grace 
they will have to be the principal effect of sacraments, and of the 
grace which we receive by them—a grace which neither Christ 
nor any apostle of Christ did ever mention. The fathers have it 
not in their writings, although they often speak of sacraments, 
and of the grace we receive by them; yea, they which have found 
it out are as doubtful as any other what name or nature they 
should give unto it." Keble*s ed. of Hooker, vol. ii. p. 702. 
Osiander held nearly the same doctrine—his great aversion was 
a gratuitous imputation—and he held that we were justified by 
being made personally righteous—which consisted, according to 
him, of the inhabitation of Christ, in respect to his divine nature; 
or, as he was understood by the reformers to teach, by the com¬ 
munication to us of the essential righteousness of the divine 
nature. u I regard/* says Melancthon , <c Osiander's dogma a as no 

a That we are righteous by the divinity dwelling in us. 
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lias been laid down as true, and an instrument 
thus obtained for the convenient interpretation of 
passages, otherwise, perfectly indifferent, or irrele¬ 
vant to the subject. For another class of scripture 
phrases which are sometimes adduced in confirmation 
of it, as implying it, or something like it; such as put¬ 
ting on Christ; being clothed with the garments of sal¬ 
vation ; and the robes of righteousness with which the 
saints are clad; are so far from supporting it, that, if 
the figure is to be literally taken, they cannot denote 
any thing intrinsical at all, either received into the 
essence of the soul or attached to it; but something 

mere logomachy or strife of words. He differs from our churches 
in a very essential point, and obscures, or rather destroys, the 
only consolation provided for distressed consciences, seeing he 
leads us, not to the promise of mercy, through the obedience of 
the Mediator, but to another object/’ Scott's Contin. of Miln. 
Ch. Hist. vol. ii. pp. 115, 116. There is something remark¬ 
able, in the whole of this theory of the formal cause of justifica¬ 
tion, in the mixture of logical subtilty, with a warm imagination 
giving a solid sensuous form to mere abstractions. It would turn, 
according to the temperament which it encountered, either into a 
mere dialectic formula, or a dangerous enthusiasm. Any how, 
what a fearful departure does it exhibit from the simplicity of 
scripture statement, and the doctrine of the reformation; and what 
a vague and miserable dependency does it substitute for the 
merits of Christ, apprehended by faith. 

And it is self-contradictory. For, supposing that such a “ sub¬ 
stance”—itself a term of Aquinas—could be considered as ad¬ 
herent rather than inherent, it must still be forensic; therefore, 
our justification being placed in it, depends on a forensic formal 
cause. Wherefore, then, not on Christ, rather than on this ideal 
substance ? If it be replied, that it is in us, though not of us; 
why then, it is righteousness inherent , the direct confession of 
which the whole scheme is intended to elude. 
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essentially extrinsical , and clothed upon it from with¬ 
out. So, indeed, they are frequently applied, as 
strikingly descriptive of that righteousness of Christ, 
in which the justified soul may really be said to be 
clad. In this way it is an apt and striking figure, but 
contains not so much as the slightest indication of 
the other view. 

Nor does such a conjunction of a divine substance to 
the soul seem possible in the nature of things. There 
is one sense, indeed, in which all intelligent beings, 
and even all created substances whatever, may be 
called God's temple; and in which, in truth, the whole 
material universe, from the earth, His footstool, to 
the heaven, His throne, is inhabited by Almighty 
God, nay, filled and possessed by His presence. In 
this sense, by a physical necessity , God is all in every 
place; and every being is penetrated by Him. So it 
is with all of us—but this is a penetration merely, or 
physical sustentation—but not a union or attachment 
of one substance to another. 

There is another sense of God’s indwelling— 
sublime, and transcending all finite apprehension, 
even that hypostatic union of the divine essence with 
the humanity, wherein not only does the Godhead 
dwell, as in a habitation, but there is that complete in¬ 
corporation of the two, which constitutes the adorable 
God-man. Here is an union indeed ; but one inap¬ 
plicable to any humanity whatsoever, save to the soul 
and whole human nature of Christ, and it goes as far 
beyond the capacity of the human soul as the first 
falls short of it. 
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There remains but one more sense in which 
God can be united to the soul, and that is morally — 
that is an acting upon us, and in us, as we are intel¬ 
ligent and spiritual beings, by His purifying energies 
—and so, by strengthening our faculties, and the ex¬ 
ercise of them, through heavenly communications. 
He renews them into the image which they have 
lost, and brings us into a harmony with the hea¬ 
venly will, and a perception and enjoyment of His 
adorable perfections. But here there is no affixture 
of a divine substance, different from our own essence; 
it is only the activity of the divine Spirit within us, 
the motion of that which, wherever it is, morally or 
physically, is actus purissimus. It therefore operates 
upon us, as it does on all intelligent beings who are 
prepared to receive its moral influences, as exhibited 
in those spiritual faculties, divine in their origin, di¬ 
vine in their sustentation, which the power of the 
Spirit confers. But these resulting faculties, are 
parts of ourselves, or so many modes in which the 
whole self acts; they are only the perfecting of 
our nature into its original harmony and direction; 
and can be only said to exist at all, as they are 
qualities, or actions of these qualities, and no further. 
Any spiritual substance with virtue and an intelligent 
beauty in it, and which, in any sense, is in us, there 
can be none, save ourselves, and Almighty God him¬ 
self ; for virtues or graces are only attributes of persons, 
and not substances. But our own substance is of no 
perfect excellence; and other than a moral union with 
our Maker, the result of his actings upon us, and pre- 
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Bence unveiled to us, as we have seen, there cannot 
be —no union of substances, though there is a phy¬ 
sical sustentation of our substance by His. 

It cannot even seem to be so, unless we give grace 
a quasi solid form, and really consider it, not as a 
divine assistance or communication, confirming, up¬ 
holding, and purifying the soul; but something, as 
Aquinas says, positivum et reale —enfolding, in itself, 
all goodness and all glory—as a natural seed, within 
its convolutions, contains the flower or the tree. 

And, indeed, if thus analyzed, the whole theory re¬ 
solves itself into a material , and not a spiritual con¬ 
ception—one of those involuntary and dangerous 
realisms which metaphysical speculations impose 
upon the weakness of the mind. And, certainly, 
though the forms of scripture expression which are 
adduced for the inhabitation of a divine substance, 
and other modes of speech drawn from Platonic 
views, the avairXaTTeiv eiKova tov Oeou, the formation 
of Christ in the heart, and so on, are frequent not only 
in the mystic writers, but in those of the school of 
Cudworth and Smith, it is clear that they apply in 
no such substantial meaning. They are only striking 
descriptions of that spiritual change in which the 
features of the natural man are supplanted by those 
of the divine Man who died for us; and which, in the 
unity of the operations of the Spirit, will form, in 'John f 
each heart, a reflexion of the heavenly image; and Cambridge, 

_ . , , . . . _ . a writer full 

so one of the most eminent of the school terms it a of Platonic 

beauties 

kind of miniature Christ*. Nor does the illustration even more 
drawn from the visible Schekinah at all change the cudwwth. 
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nature of this divine presence.—That was a material 
glory—of material flame—it did not render God 
more present, in reality, than He was before; it was 
only a token to the senses of the awful presence. But 
our souls have no material glory or material light at¬ 
tached to them at all—and, if holy scripture is to be 
heard, the only signs or proofs which we possess of 
His vital, moral presence within them, and an union 
with Him, are in those divine affections , and those 
good works, as the fruit of them, which they bring 
forth in us, and which are the only appropriate mani¬ 
festation of them. But that this is no justifying right¬ 
eousness is virtually confessed by the attempt to 
substitute something else, which, without contro¬ 
verting, in so many terms, the iniquity of our best 
things, shall still put the causa formalis within us. 

But, if God really demands in His purity, a perfect 
obedience, and a sinless righteousness, and if that re¬ 
quisition, by the confession of all, save of the Tridentine 
Romanist, cannot be answered by the greatest saint 
on earth—why hesitate at the frank confession of it— 
why i^iould we not come at once to plain simple 
scripture, whose unequivocal and unscientific decla¬ 
rations are worth all the philosophy that ever was— 
nay, are alone the true philosophy—the truth of 
God ? Why not confess, at once, that we must throw 
ourselves upon Him who is our representative, and 
who lived, and died, and rose again for us, Jesus 
Christ the righteous, and our righteousness—why 
propound metaphysical speculations partly dialectical 
and partly imaginative—full of fertility of thought,and 
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brilliancy of illustration, but which tamper, plainly, 
with the simplicity of gospel truth ?—Why build up 
mighty changes in the doctrinal scheme, laid down 
by scripture and defined by the Church, upon notional 
distinctions which no ordinary mind can realize at all, 
and in which even the most subtle can barely catch the 
simulachrum of a thought and no more? In conclusion, 
it cannot be borne too solemnly in mind by members 
of the Church of England, especially by the younger 
who are most likely to be attracted by specious 
novelties—urged as they are with masterly eloquence, 
and wearing the prima facie aspect of a reverend 
antiquity, and the stronger recommendation of holy 
living—that justification by inherent righteousness, 
whether it be ratione qualitatis, or ratione adherentice, 
or under whatever form, is not a doctrine of Romanism 
merely, but it is worse—it is the essence of it, as a 
spiritual system—the foundation of the whole build¬ 
ing—and a broad and secure one too—strong enough 
to bear any weight of superstructure! Let it not be 
forgotten, either, that the particular theory of justi¬ 
fication which we have last examined, when stript of 
its illustrations and figurative expressions, is, almost 
without concealment or modification, a scholastic 
invention —of no earlier date than Aquinas, and, both 
before and after the council of Trent, advocated by 
Romanist theologians in preference to the statement 
of Lombard. It really offers no barrier at all against 
the doctrine of real human merit and justification by 
works, except a word and a notion—the difference 
is inappreciable—and, in its doctrine of inherency, 
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whether intellectually appreciable or not, it is, in 
substance, identified with the other formula. 

No refinement of subtle argument; no beauty of 
statement, or power of imagination; no learning; no 
intellectual resources; no dazzling play of eloquent 
words; no exalted personal holiness can conceal the 
broad divergency of this theory from the doctrinal 
statements of the Church of England. One thing is 
clear as the daylight—the nullification of her arti¬ 
cles, as stringent and straightforward documents, must 
precede or accompany its general reception; and an 
irruption of multitudinous forms and doctrines, not 
irreconcilable, certainly, with piety; not unsanctioned 
by illustrious precedents; not indefensible by great 
abilities; but alien to her whole spirit, and proscribed 
by her formularies, must inevitably follow. By that 
grace of God which works in devout hearts, men, 
in spite of system, may still be holy and devoted 
Christians—I do not deny that—but not after the doc¬ 
trine or pattern of the Church of England, no, nor that 
of the Gospel saints, whom next to Christ she follows. 

Finally, it will be a fatal sign of our declension 
from the gospel, if we avowedly return to the school¬ 
men ; and make their false philosophy the basis of 
scriptural interpretation. They were memorable 
words which were uttered at the Council of Trent, 
and well worth recalling at the present moment:— 
“ The doctrines of faith are now so cleared, that we 
ought no more to learn them from the scripture— 
the study of the scriptures should be prohibited to 
every one who is not first confirmed in the school 
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divinity. Neither do the Lutherans gain upon any 
one, but those who study the scripture .” 

After he has stated, in the most favourable light, the 
Romanist doctrine, and allowed the utmost breadth to 
the assertions of their best and holiest writers, that 
they referred every thing, ultimately, to the merits of 
Christ, the great Hooker thus proceeds: “ If any man Hooker's 
think that I seek to varnish their opinions, let him 
know, that since I began thoroughly to understand 
their meaning, I have found their halting greater 
than perhaps it seemeth to them who know not the 
deepness of Satan. For, although this be proof suf¬ 
ficient, that they do not directly deny the foundation 
of faith, yet if there were no other leaven, in the 
lump of their devotion, but this (of merit), this were 
sufficient to prove that their doctrine is not agreeable 
to the foundation of the Christian faith. The Pela¬ 
gians, being overgreat friends to nature, made them¬ 
selves enemies unto grace; for all their confessing, 
that men have their souls, and all the faculties 
thereof, their wills, and all the ability of their wills, 
from God.” “ And,” finally, “ when they speak of 
the first or second justification, they make the es¬ 
sence of a divine quality inherent—they make it 
righteousness, which is in us. If it be righteousness 
in us, then it is ours, as our souls are ours, though 
we have them from God, and can hold them no 
longer than pleaseth Him; for if He withdraw the 
breath of His nostrils, we fell into dust. But the 
righteousness, wherein we must be found, if we will be 
justified , is not our own.” “ Howsoever men, when 
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they sit at ease, do vainly flatter their hearts with the 
vain conceit of, I know not what, proportionable cor¬ 
respondence between their merits and their rewards 
—notwithstanding we see by daily experience, in a 
number even of them, that when the hour of death 
approacheth, when they secretly hear themselves 
summoned forthwith to appear and stand at the bar 
of that Judge whose brightness causeth the eyes of 
the angels themselves to dazzle—all their idle imagi- 
nationsdothen begin tohidetheirfaces—to name merit 
then is to lay their souls upon the rack, the memory 
of their own deeds is loathsome to them, they forsake 
all things wherein they put any trust or confidence 
—no staff to lean upon—no care—no rest—no com¬ 
fort then but only in Jesus Christ.” 

“ Let it be counted folly or phrensy, or fury, what¬ 
soever, it is our comfort and our wisdom—we care 
for no knowledge in the world but this—that man 
hath sinned, and God hath suffered—that God hath 
made himself the Son of man, and that men are 
made the righteousness of God." So spake the voice 
of the catholic Hooker, and in him the great catholic 
fathers from the beginning—so spake and so hold 
the saints and apostles and martyrs who have gone 
before us. They were strong in faith , and so they 
won their crown, and are entered into their rest. 
“ What shall I more say ?” exclaims the apostle, “ for 
the time would fail me to tell of Gideon, and of Ba¬ 
rak, and of Samson, and of Jephthah; of David also, 
and Samuel, and of the prophets : who, through faith, 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
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promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword; out 
of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight.” “ Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed Heb. 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us, and let us run with patience the race that is 
set before us, looking unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of our faith; who, for the joy that was set 
before Him, endured the cross, despising the shame, 
and is set down at the right hand of the throne 
of God.” Amen. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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